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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 


FOR 


1844. 


PART I. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY, CHRONOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 


I—ON ARITHMETICAL COMPUTATION. 


For the last two centuries books of arithmetic have borne a 
very great resemblance to one another in the directions which 
they have given for performing the rules of calculation. On the 
ground of correctness there has of course been little to object ; 
and we have nothing to say against the habits of operation which 
those books strive to form, simply because there is no habit at 
all, good or bad, to be acquired under their directions. Every 
Jearner is left to himself; he is shown the general character of a 
rule, and he is then tacitly desired to follow his own judgment as 
to the manner of managing all the details of the rule to the use 
of which he is to become accustomed. In the present article it 
will be our endeavour to add to the elementary works on arith- 
metic a mode by which any one who will take the trouble, and 
to whom calculation is prolix and irksome, may form habits 
which will both shorten the work and alleviate the pain. Not that 
we can facilitate anything: our article is not written for those 
who desire a lighter load, but for those who are willing to 
undergo the wholesome exercise which will brace the nerves 
and strengthen the muscles. There may be difference of opi- 
nion upon several of the details of our plan, and, if it be so, we 
should be well pleased to see other suggestions brought forward. 
Up to the present time, however, all will admit that there is no 
work in which the student is shown how to compute, in such a 
manner that he is not left to himself in the management of the 
elementary steps. 

Why has it happened that so important a branch of the edu- 
cation, not only of the mathematician, but of the merchant and 
tradesman, of the lawyer and statesman, and indeed of every one 
who has anything to do with the business of life, has been neg- 
lected in all its details? It is not difficult to give the reason 
why rational, demonstrative arithmetic has fallen before the 
practical tendency (as it is called) of the age; and ina future 
article we intend to draw attention to the real character of the 
practical results of this abandonment of thought in a subject on 
which more men are capable of thinking than on any other. 
But in the present article we will be content to suppose, with 
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2 On Arithmetical Computation, 


writers in general, that calculation is a topic on which no one 
need be made to thitik, but only to work. How do people 
work? What have been the results of the training in which 
work, and work only, has been insisted upon? The answer is 
easy: of all persons who are not computers by profession, there 
are more who readily pay the income tax than could readily cal- 
culate their own shares of it, if their returns of income contained 
fractions of a pound. 

The mode of stating most of the processes of calculation goes 
back to the beginning of the sixteenth century, at which time 
arithmetic in its present form was introduced into the rest of 
Europe from Italy, the inhabitants of which last country had 
themselves received it from the East some centuries before. The 
Greeks had indeed arrived at a respectable proficiency in opera- 
tion before the Alexandrian school lost its character ; but their sys- 
tem of numeration was not ours, and their writings were lost to 
Europe, and did not again become the property of the learned 
in the West until the Indian system had been fairly established 
in Italy. The introduction of the Alexandrian writings was not 
favourable to the spread of arithmetic, since, though it brought 
in much which was superior to the methods of the middle ages, 
it established the sexagesimal system, or the division of units into 

fractions by sixtieth parts, which is still retained in the minutes 

and seconds of an hour and a degree. This mode of division 
was not favourable to the spread of decimal arithmetic. The 
Romans were prevented by their imperfect arithmetical nota- 
tion not only from success in calculation, but even from any 
strong attempt at it. The only Roman whose writing upon 
arithmetic has come down to us is Boethius (a.p. 600), and, 
though he had studied in Greece, he does not even produce a 
system of operations, but confines himself to speculations on the 
properties of numbers. It is but rarely he mentions or uses any 
number above a hundred ; and his commentators of the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century do not often rise above a thou- 
sand, except in dates: up to this period the work of Boethius 
was a great arithmetical classic. 

It is said (by Tonstal for example) that at the beginning of 
‘the sixteenth century every country in Europe had treatises 
of arithmetic in its own language. We have no doubt of the 
fact, but we do not think it likely that the treatises used the 
‘Indian (or Arabic) notation. We have one* before us which, 
though it explains that notation, does not use it, but adheres to 
the Roman. In what is perhaps the earliest work of the six- 
teenth century on arithmetic,+ published in Germany, we have 


* « Ain New Geordnet Rechen,’ &c., by Jacob (or, as he lets the printer spell him, 
Jabob) Robel, Augsburg, 1514. But, by the next year, Jacob had not only taught the 
printer to spell his name, but himself to use the Indian notation, or ‘ zyffer zale,’ as 
appears in his work on gauging, ‘ Eyn New Geordnet,’ &c., Oppenheym, 1515. . 

John Huswirt, *‘ Enchiridion uovus Algorismi,’ Cologne, 1501. The author of this 
_production, which is a very respectable one, seems to have feared that his Italian figures 
would excite calumny, a contingency which he met by putting in the title-page a request 
that all opposers would either hold their tongues or go to the devil; as follows:— 
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“more Ytalorum,” a proof how much the Italians had advanced 
by help of their eastern importations. 

It was not till towards the middle of the century that England 
received any decided impression from the advancing system. 
The treatise ‘ De Arte Supputandi,’ published by Bishop Tonstal 
in 1522, gives as little as possible of what is operative, and con- 
fines itself to explanations, particularly on the subject of frac- 
tions. Robert Recorde’s ‘Grounde of Artes,’ published in 1540, 
is the first work in which there is anything like a digested system 
of rules. From this period to the end of the century the power 
of computation was growing, both at home and abroad. Two 
circumstances gave it a great impulse: the increasing demand 
for trigonometrical tables, and the desire on the part of mathe- 
maticians to obtain the definite quadrature of the circle. In 
1533 there was nothing in print more extensive than Regiomon- 
tanus’s table of sines. In 1596 the ‘Opus Palatinum’ was pub-, 
lished, containing a complete trigonometrical canon, to eve 
ten seconds, and to ten places of figures. Still the want of a 
direct system of decimal fractions was an unseen obstruction, 
which was not generally removed till the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. At this epoch the invention of logarithms called 
out new energy in the direction of computation, and brought on 
the time when almost every mathematician was a good calcu- 
lator, and when many of the most eminent among them per- 
formed feats of mere arithmetic which their successors are more 
disposed to admire than to imitate. ; 

t is worth noting that the logarithmic branch of arithmetic, 
which has, up to a certain point, rendered operations so easy that 
expertness in the higher sorts of unassisted computation is no 
longer completely indispensable to the mathematical student, was 
for a long time the means of stimulating the power which it sub- 
sequently checked. The original methods of finding logarithms 
were, fortunately for computation, so exceedingly laborious as 
to require exertions far surpassing any then on record. The 
efforts of Vieta, Van Ceulen, &c., in the quadrature of the circle, 
sink into absolute insignificance when compared with those re- 
quired in almost any page of the tables of Napier or Briggs. 
Euclid Speidell * (‘ Logarithmotechnia,’ 1688) says he had heard 
that Briggs’s logarithms took eight persons a whole year ; and 
Pardies, in his ‘Geometry’ (first published, we believe, at Paris, 
in 1671), speaks of twenty persons having been employed more 


* Invide ne latres ; linguam compesce furentem, 
Nec nimium rabidis garrulus esto labris. 
Aut pete tartareas (superis incognitus) umbras 
Et Phlegetonteos labere adusque lacus ; 
Atque illic potins lites et jurgia misce, 
Et vivis pacem concubitare sine.” ; 

* The son of the John Speidell who was known as one of the earliest calculators of 
logarithms. The assertion seems to refer to Briggs’s first chiliad, published in 1617, in 
which there could have been little more than a year for computation: it can hardly be 
meant for the twenty chiliads published in 1624. Ferguson (Select Exercises) quotes 
this as though it took eight persons a whole year to calculate the logarithm of 2 only, 


which is not what Speidell meant, though one word of bad grammar makes him seem 
to have meant it at first sight. ; 
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than twenty years, though it is impossible to conjecture to what 
tables he refers. 

We have said that the higher class of mathematicians, at the 
end of the seventeenth century, became excellent computers ; 
and this was particularly the case in England, of which Wallis, 
Newton, Halley, the Gregorys, and De Moivre are splendid 
examples. Since the beginning of that century we are fully 
justified in saying that Britain has borne away the palm of com- 
putation. This may seem a singular opinion, after the opinion 
we have expressed of the general state of the science of arith- 
metic in this country. But it must be remembered that we 
were then speaking of the present time, and that we are now 
taking the average of a couple of centuries; also that we were 
then alluding to the knowledge of the community in general, 
and that we are now speaking of the professed mathematicians. 
‘Before results of extreme exactness had become quite familiar, 
and while the doctrine of series and its consequences were no- 
velties, there was a gratifying sense of power in bringing out 
the results of the new methods, which made it a pleasing exer- 
cise to go to a higher degree of approximation than could be 
advantageously applied. Newton says, in one of his letters to 
Oldenburgh, that he was at one time too much attached to such 
things, and that he should be ashamed to say to what number of 
figures he was in the habit of carrying his results. 

Daring the last century, however, a schism has taken place 
among the mathematicians of our country: those not educated 
in the universities have preserved the art of computation, while 
those who come from the universities have well nigh abandoned 
it entirely. Let any one compare the questions proposed in the 
-Lady’s or Gentleman’s Diary, * the classical works of the non- 
ra fal mathematical student in England, with those given to 
candidates for honours at Cambridge, and he will see that the 
problems which are to be answered numerically are at least 
three times as large a per-centage of the whole in the former 
as in the latter. e regret this prevailing fashion of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge: we think that a little systematic attention 
to the acquisition of arithmetical expertness would very much 
increase the amount of power acquired by the students. We 
think also that the demand for such a qualification would act 
most advantageously upon the preparatory education.+ 

The growth of the power of computation on the Continent, 
though considerable, did not keep pace with that of the same in 
England. We might give many instances of the truth of our as- 
sertion. In 1696, De Lagny, a well-known writer on algebra, and 
a member of the Academy of Sciences, said that the most skilful 

* After this was written we saw in a Sunday newspaper, among the columns of 
answers to correspondents, the information that the Lady’s and Gentleman’s Diaries 
were the media of communication of the most eminent mathematicians. 

+ When an examiner actually does give a sapere which requires the use of 
logarithms, it is the custom of the University (books of logarithms not being allowed to 
be brought by the competitors) for the —— of the question to pick out the neces- 


sary logarithms, and to print them as appendages to the question. This isa make-believe 
mode of solving questions which a future generation will smile at. ; 
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computer could not, in less than a month, find within a unit the 
cube root of 696536483318640035073641037. We would have 
given something to have been present if De Lagny had ever 
made this assertion to his contemporary, Abraham Sharp. In 
the present day, however, both in our universities at home and 
everywhere abroad, no disposition to encourage computation 
exists > who attend to the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, and the elementary works are very deficient in numerical 
examples. Their writers flounder through what work they can- 
not avoid as they best may, leaving their algebra as little as they 
can, and getting back again as quick as possible. A good mathe- 
matician is or is not a decent computer, just as he is or is not tall 
or short, by the accidents of nature and circumstances. 

After these remarks on the history of the subject, we now pro- 
ceed to our main question, the method of forming readiness in 
arithmetical computation. We give up the scientific question ; 
indeed, as far as mere manual dexterity is concerned, it matters 
little or nothing* whether the student is or is not versed in the prin- 
ciples of arithmetic. Speaking then of an art, and an art only, we 
say that those who abandoned the science of arithmetic did not 
take up the art, but Ponte to teach the latter on a plan 
which, though it would hardly have suited the former, yet was 
more fit for it than for the latter. General directions, unaccom- 
panied by attention to detail, may do well enough in a process 
which is to be filled up demonstratively, but cannot form good 
habits, nor avoid bad ones, where nothing but habit is to be the 
guide. If Euclid should forget, as he does, to specify, for in- 
stance, that “of four magnitudes of the same kind, the two 
_— will, together, compose a greater magnitude than the two 
esser,” nobody will imagine much harm to arise from Jeaving 
the student to see and acknowledge this self-evident maxim in 
his own way, when it is wanted. But the lights of science are 
not our guides in this matter, which is one of mechanical opera- 
tion merely: the drill-sergeant and the dancing-master are, as 
models, worth a hundred of Euclid and even of Cocker. If those 
who have merely to teach figure-work would abandon the demi- 
semi-scientific manner of the latter as completely as they have 
done the scientific manner of the former, and take a lesson from 
those who train the human body, whether for the ball-room or the 
field of battle, they would, we think, learn something worth their 
knowing. The principles of the mode of proceeding adopted by 
the trainers whom we would imitate, seem to be as follows,— 
First, all bad habits are to be abandoned at once: not one mo- 
ment’s compromise with them is permitted, however uneasy the 
abandonment may make the learner. Secondly, all that is to be 
newly acquired, in the positive sense, is broken up into its 
smallest elementary portions, of which one only is taught at a 
time. When a raw countryman first enlists, he is not allowed to 
retain his old habits of holding himself until they can be con- 


oe With respect to the mere rules of operation: the application of them is another 
ing. 
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6 On Arithmetical Computation. 


veniently got rid of: he is not permitted to stoop until he has 
made it easy to himself to turn out his toes, nor told to dispense 
with the latter until he has learnt to step in time; but he is at 
once put into the position which he is finally to acquire, in every 
particular, and the eye of a veteran is pry ts upon him, to see 
that he loses simultaneously all the habits of his former life. It 
matters nothing that at first the recruit is neither so steady, nor 
so active, nor so much at his ease as before; the incessant effort 
to abandon all that is bad soon ceases to be an effort, and a 
more useful form of steadiness, activity, and ease is the result. 
But the young arithmetician is merely presented with a rule, and 
left to manage its details as he pleases ; he is treated as the young 
soldier would be if he were told nothing but that marching is the: 
operation by which an army moves from one part of a country to 
another, and left to do it his own way, with instruction as to the 
manner in which a regiment performs evolutions, but none as to 
his mode of bearing himself. Again, when the recruit, having 
some little portion of new habits formed, begins to acquire the 
ositive part of his business, the method is entirely changed. 
he various motions which he is required to learn are subdi- . 
vided as much as it can be done, and each movement is practised 
by itself until reasonable perfection is acquired, nor are two ever 
put together until each has been learnt separately. No one has 
ever seen the process of drilling without becoming fatigued with 
the apparently never-ending reiteration of some one simple ex- 
ercise. Indeed, whenever, save only in teaching arithmetic, 
there is a mechanical part which can be distinguished from what 
requires thought, genius, or taste,* it seems to be the rule of 
good teaching to separate that part into its simplest elements, 
and to dwell on each element separately. But in arithmetic, the 
fundamental rules are made a confused mixture of different ope- 

rations, which never are made the subjects of separate exercise. 
The processes which we should recommend, as preparatory to 
everything in the form of combined operations, are as follows :— 
A. Supposing the learner to be able to count with sufficient 
rapidity, backwards and forwards, by single units—the only ex- 
ercise which is now methodically learnt and properly practised 
in the first instance—he should then learn to count backwards 
and forwards by twos, by threes, by fours, up to tens at least, 
perhaps to twelves; beginning with different numbers. As in 
3, 7, 11, 15, 19, &e.; 61, 57, 53, 49, 45, &e.; 2, 6,10, 14, &e., &e, 
No reiteration should be allowed; it should not be “3 and 4 
make 7,” “7 and 4 make 11”, &c., but simply 3,7, 11, &c. If there 


* A good singing master makes his pupils practise scales until the hearer is wearied ; 
and the best singers, in every stage of their career, have continual recourse to this 
alphabetic process. The story of the manner in which Porpora taught the celebrated 
Caffarelli is well known to musicians. He kept him for five years at the scales, and a 
few passages written on a single shect of paper. One year was then given to articula- 
tion, &c. Caffarelli thought he had only learnt the merest elements, and wondered how 
Many years it would take to finish the course; but, at the end of the sixth year, 
Porpora said to him, ‘‘ You have now nothing more to learn from me—you are the first 
singer in Italy, if not in the world!’ Of course Porpora only professed to teach the 
mechanical part of the art, not taste, nor knowledge of music. 2 
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be difficulty, let the Ly me be allowed to take his own time, but 
let him be prevented from repeating any single word, except 
one which expresses a result. This exercise is the preparation 
for addition ; and continual repetition of the same addend will 
prevent the formation of those habits of error which grow up in 
the common modes of training. Some persons form tendencies 
to add wrongly in particular numbers, which they never com- 
pletely get rid of: here the addition of every number is an ex- 
ercise by itself. The use of addends exceeding ten may be de- 


sirable as a preparation for various abbreviatory processes, but is — 


not essential in the fundamental rules of arithmetic. 

It is also of importance to learn to add easily the smaller num- 
ber, generally a single digit, to the larger, as 9 and 43, 7 and 85, &c. 
This should be made as easy by practice as 43 and 9, 85 and 7, &c. 

B. The next exercise is the formation of the defect of a lesser 
number from a greater, when that defect does not exceed nine. 
The manner in which it should be acquired is by giving the lesser 
number, and the units only of the greater, the learner having to 


supply for himself the tens which should be in the greater, so: 
that the defect may not exceed nine. Thus, having 56, and see-: 


ing 4, the exercise consists in learning immediately to supply 
both the 8in ‘‘ 56 and 8 make 64,” and also the 6 tens which, as it 
will turn out, are always to be carried. To perform this exercise 
by itself, write down any line of figures, as 

7126605832417. 

‘Make examples by taking the two first figures (71) for the 
lesser, and the next (2) for the units of the greater: then the 
second and third (12) and the fourth (6); and so on. The process 
then is to make out, as rapidly as possible,—71 and 1 are 72; 12 
and 4 are 16; 26 and 0 are 26; 66 and 4 are 70; 60 and 5 are 
65; 5 and 3 are 8, &c. 

C. The multiplication table is now to be learnt up to nine 
times nine at least, but not in the common way. Ofall the draw- 
backs upon rapidity of computation, none is so great as the com- 


mon habit of reproducing in regular form the assertion ‘8 times : 


7 are 56” every time that 8 and 7 are seen, and multiplication is 
known to be coming. The exercise we now speak of corisists in 
stating instantly the product of two digits, as soon as they are 
seen. Takea line of figures as before, and learn to repeat rapidly 
the product of every pair, without naming either of the pair. 
72698437718. 
The following products are to be caught instantly, 14, 12, 54, 72, 
32, 12, &c.; not “7 times 2 are 14,” ‘*2 times 6 are 12,” &c. One 
advantage of this process will be that the learner will become 
equally habituated to the products, whether the greater factor be 


seen first or the lesser. Some persons know 6 times 8, but are 


puzzled with 8 times 6 until they have inverted the factors, par- 
ticularly those who have learnt the products from the contracted 
table which lies in a triangle instead of a square. 

D. The next thing to be acquired is the formation of a product 
increased by a given digit, or a given digit by a product, in- 
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stantly, without repetition of the factors and addend. Instead of 
“4 times 8 are 32 and 3 are 35,” 4, 8, and 3 should suggest 4x8+3 
or 4+8x3, as required. If rows of figures be taken again, and 
if the exercise be repeated on each three figures consecutively, 
slowly at first, if necessary, but keeping presse to the rule of 
allowing no additional words to be either articulated or thought 
of, it will not be found very difficult to make the results come as 
readily as those of the simple multiplication table. Thus, taking 
62987401328, 

the object is to arrive rapidly at 21, 26,79, &c., or 6x2+9, 
2x9+8, 9X8+7, &c., and also at 24, 74, 65, &c., or 6+2x9, 
2+9x8,9+8x7, &c. 

E. The next process is to catch the result of the preceding 
process, and to add it to another figure, naming the first result. 
only and none of its constituents. Thus, taking the last line of 
figures, the exercise consists in learning to form rapidly “21 and 


8, 29;” “26 and 7, 33;” “79 and 4, 83,” andso on; arising from 


(6x2+9) +48; (2x9+8)47; &e. 
the reason of the distinction between the two addends being that 
the first of them will be a carried figure, and therefore retained 
in the memory, while the other is on the paper. In the same 
way it should be done when the carried figure 1s put first, which, 
in the preceding row, would require the rapid formation of 32, 
81, 69, &c., or 

(6+2X9)48; (2+9X8)+7; &e. 
' F. The next of these exercises resembles that in (B.), only that 
the smaller number is formed as in (D.). A product increased 
by a digit is to be taken from a number of which the unit’s place 
is before the operator, while the ten’s is to be supplied as wanted 
to make the defect not exceed nine. Thus, out of 7861 is to 
be instantly supplied, 62 and 9 make 71,” or 7X8+6 is to be 
made up to the next number that ends with 1. 

Thus, from the row of figures 79812563 is to be rapidly 
formed “71 and 0, 71;”’ “73 and 9, 82;” “10 and 5, 15;” and 
80 on. 

G. The last process is the inversion of (E.), namely, finding 
the quotient and remainder of tens and units divided by a. single 
digit. But this should be practised without repeating asin “8 
in 59,7 times and 3 over ;” it should be at most “ 8 in 59, 7 and 
3.” A row of figures may be used for practice, as in the preced- 
ing cases. 

_As soon as these seven rules become as familiar as.counting, so_ 
soon, and no sooner, is the drudgery of computation annihilated. 
These are the steps by which the calculator walks; and let his 
journey be in what direction it may, no single pace can be 
anything but one or another of the preceding. Before proceed- 
ing to apply these ultimate processes * to the principal rules of 


* It is commonly said that the elementary processes of arithmetic are addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division. This we deny; the rules given under these 
names are extensive systems of combinations of the elementary processes. Even the 
seven rules in the text are not all elementary. 
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arithmetic, we have one or two remarks to make: —1. The mode 
of acquiring rapidity is by practising rapidity. That every one 
must walk before he runs is true; but it does not therefore follow 
that walking will teach running. In the school teaching of 
arithmetic it is one of the greatest defects that no cognizance is 
taken of the rate of working, and no attempts made to increase 
it. Hence, nothing but correctness being aimed at, rapid cal- 
culation is seldom learnt: and to those who are obliged to work 
slowly, arithmetic is never anything but drudgery. 

2. We cannot offer any decided opinion on the question whe- 
ther the use of the voice should be allowed in computation. Some 

ersons have so accustomed themselves to repeat what they are 

oing that they cannot give it up: with others the actual articu- 
late sound has subsided into a kind of buzzing accompaniment ; 
others, again, can do without any kind of vocal assistance. Itis 
a point to be ascertained whether there are not some persons 
with whom the ear is so much more correct than the eye that 
they receive sensible assistance from repeating the figures they 
are to use: we suspect this to be the case with many. But we 
should recommend every one to give the silent system a fair 
trial before coming to any decision: the matter cannot be one 
of indifference ; the use of the voice, if not a decided assistance, 
must be a hindrance. 

3. Among the sources of retardation, if not of liability to 
error, is the difficulty of bearing in mind a particular number, 
as a multiplier, for example. In some of the more prolix kinds 
of calculation, the use of Horner’s method, for instance, it is 
rather difficult to do this well. In the first instance, if not per- 
manently, the computer might, as we have found by experience, 
receive considerable assistance by using the left hand in such a 
manner as to make a signal indicative of the multiplier or divisor 
in use. After a little time and practice, the position of the left 
hand may be made to suggest the figure wanted in such a man- 
ner that the name of that figure will hardly want either mental 
or oral enunciation. Our plan is as follows:—the number 1 
is denoted by placing the fore-finger only on the paper; 2, by 
the first and second fingers, and so on up to 4; 5 is denoted 
by the thumb, 6 by the thumb and fore-finger, and so on up 
to 9, which is signified by the thumb and the four fingers. 

We now proceed to the ordinary rules of arithmetic :— 


Numeration.—The learner is usually taught to lay his per 


upon the successive figures, repeating units, tens, hundreds, &c. 


ow, in reality, the eye is afterwards to detect the meaning of a. 
figure, not by its place, but by the number of figures which come. 


before it on the right. It may seem of little consequence whether 
we say that the seventh place is that of millions, or that when 
six figures are cut off all that precede are millions; but it is of 
considerable importance when the learner comes to decimal 
fractions, if not before. Let the primary denominations, 1, 16, 
100, &c. be carefully associated, not with the number of places: 
they contain, but with the number of ciphers. Thus ten is x 
B3 
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one-cipher number, a hundred a two-cipher number, a million 
a six-cipher number, and so on. It is not true that, for instance, 
only the fourth place is that of thousands; all that remain when 
three figures are cut off are thousands ; and the student should 
form the firstanswer to such a question as ‘‘ how many thousands 
are there in 452739,” instantly and mechanically, by cutting off 
three places: answer 452. If any one should think that four will 

(as is usual) be more usefully connected in the mind with thou- 
sand than three, let him run over the following assertions, and. 
propose his substitutes; a thousand has ¢hree ciphers; when 
three _— are cut off, the rest are thousands; any digit is mul- 
tiplied a thousand fold by removing it three places to the left ; 
one thousand is the ¢hird power of ten; to divide or multiply by 
a thousand, remove the decimal point three places to the left or 
right ; the logarithm of a thousand is three, &c. 

Addition.—All statement of partial processes should be strictly 
checked, the only enunciation, mental or oral, being that of the 
results obtained by adding the digits one after another. 

- In the following example, all that should come upon the atten- 
tion, whether spoken or not, is the following set of words. When 
the accented syllables are thought of or spoken, the figure or 
cipher should be written down at the same instant. 


76483 five, eight, ten, nineteen, twenty-seven, thirty’ ; 
9198 nine, ten, eighteen, twenty-two, twenty-four, thirty-three, forty-one’ ; 

60729 eleven, thirteen, nineteen, twenty, twenty-seven, twenty-eight, 
4142 thirty-two’ ; 
6683 twelve, seventeen, twenty-three, twenty-seven, thirty-six, forty-two’ ; 
twelve, eighteen, twenty’-five . 

8 


252210 


The common mode of verifying the process by striking off the 
top line and adding again, is as absurd a mode as could be given. 
Whatever tendency to error there may be, by wrong association, 
it exists exactly in the same form in both additions. The best 
method is to go over the question again, adding the other way, 
thus,—three, eleven, twenty, twenty-two, twenty-five, thirty, &c. 
Those who add up one column and down the next (which is a 
very convenient way, as it removes all chance of slipping a 
column) should adopt one uniform mode ; as for instance, begin- 
ning upwards at the first triaf, and downwards at the second. 

When the columns are very long, it is useful to preserve a 
record of the figure carried, and the following is convenient 
enough ; if the sum of a column be 136, set down 6 in the column, 
with the 13 to be carried, written thus—6 


Subtraction.—For the last two hundred years books on arith- 
metic have directed that a subtraction should be accompanied by 
such a monologue as the following (we take Cocker’s own in- 
stance, in his own words, in the subtraction of 153827 from 
437503), “Say 7 from 3 I cannot, but 7 from 13 and there 
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remains 6; 1 that I borrowed and 2 is 3 from 0 I cannot, but 3 
from 10 and there remains 7; 1 that I borrowed and 8 is 9 from 
5 I cannot,” &e. &c. All this useless phraseology, both in this 
rule and others, has descended to us from the early time which 
we have described, when what is now a moderately difficult 
question for a schoolboy ofa year’s standing was the highest 
attempt ofan elementary writer, wishing to show off all the 
resources of his art. It is worth while to show this extreme case, 
and at the same time to point out that the same redundancy of 
expression prevails, in a less degree, in almost every rule which 
is practised. i 
ubtraction may be performed in two ways, either by a mental 44 
subtraction, ee od so called, or by an effort to recover the " 
number which added to the less gives the greater, as in the exer- ft 
cise (B.). Of these we recommend the second decidedly, not a 
only as having advantage over the other in the simple subtraction, 
but as being a much better preparation for a subsequent process, 
which we mention under division. We take the preceding in- 
stance both ways. 
437503 First by actual subtraction. Seven from thirteen, six’; three from 
153827 ten, seven’; nine from fifteen, six’; four from seven, three’; five 
an from thirteen, eight’; two from four, two’. 


Next, by recovery of additions. It is here unnecessary to 
name the higher number; all that will be required is the follow- 
ing, the accented digit being written down when named or 
thought of. Seven and six’; three and seven’; nine and six’; 
four and three’; five and eight’; two and two’. . 

The sum of several numbers may easily be subtracted from 
another, as in the following instance, using the process acquired 
in (B.); again, 

From 64197 Eight, fourteen, twenty-three, thirty-one, and six’, thirty-seven; 
3618 four, eleven, sixteen, seventeen, and two’, ninefeen ; 
J} 559 five, seven, twelve, eighteen, and three’, twenty-one ; 
|9276 six, fifteen, eighteen, and six’, ¢wenty-four ; 
4418 two and four’. 


46326 


Multiplication.—The exercises (C.) and (D.) will, when pro- 
perly learnt, much diminish the proverbial vexation of this rule. 
It would be a good thing if the first instances chosen had the same 
figure repeated in the multiplier, and were done both ways. 
Thus, 277385 might be multiplied by 77777, and 77777 by 277385. ie 

The following is all that need be repeated, aloud or mentally, che 
in a question of multiplication : . 

72146 Twenty-four’; eigh’teen; five’; eight’; twenty’-eight’ ; thirty’; : 
9854 twenty-three’; seven’; ten’; thirty’-six’; forty-eight’; thirty- a 
six’; eleven’; seven'teen; fifty’-seven’; fifty-four’; forty-one’ ; 
288584 thirteen; nine’teen; sixty-four’. The addition need not be aa 
360730 here repeated. 
577168 
649314 


710926684 
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Division.—The common mode of performing this operation is 
not the most convenient. Those who have been accustomed to 
the performance of each multiplication and subtraction at one 
step instead of two find that the risk of error is not increased, 
and the tediousness of the operation very materially diminished. 
The simple division by one figure ought to require in the way of 
statement, oral or mental, only the digit of the result. Thus in 
dividing 617483 by 9, nothing should be repeated but 6,8,6,0,9, 
2over. This will become familiar by practice; but at the same 
time, since the process is what we may call a clause of an opera- 
tion by itself, and not one which is frequently repeated as part 
of a chain of processes, it is not of the same importance to avoid 
useless labour which it is in simple multiplication. 

We have discussed all the usual elements of the longer process, 
and need not put them together. Previously to attempting the 
shorter mode, just mentioned, in which the multiplications and 
subtractions are combined, the exercise (F.) should be practised. 
Learn to dwell emphatically on the tens introduced (on which 
the carrying figure will depend) almost in the instant of writing 
down the accented figure: the power of dwelling in thought 
upon one figure at the moment of writing down another is very 
necessary to be acquired. 


Remember without 
Repeat mentally 
34 and 9 are 43 a. 
14 18 
1 74 92 
9 


The exercise may be practised upon sets of consecutive figures, 
like the others ; and when the process is tolerably familiar, that 
of division will be as in the following instance :— 


76428) 19164277038 (250749 _ 
387867 
572770 
377743 
720318 
32466 


As soon as 2 is ascertained to be the first figure of the quotient 
and 191642 is separated for per the first remainder is 


found at once,* thus :—16 and 6’, 2|2; 6 and 8’, 1/4; 9 and 7’, 
1|6; 13 and 8/, 2j1; 16 and 3’, 19. The first remainder is then 
38786 to which 7 is brought down, and 5:is ascertained to be the: 
new quotient figure. The process for the second remainder is 
then 40 and 7’, 14 and 2’, 1]6; 21 and 7’, 2|8; 82: and 5’, 
3/7; 38 and 0 (not written) 38. The second remainder 4727 has 
70 brought down, 0 being placed in the quotient. The next 
quotient figure is 7, and we proceed thus :—56 and 4’, 6]0; 20 
and 7’, 2'7; 30 and 7’, 3/7; 45 and 7’, 52; 54 and 3/, 57. The 
third remainder, with 3 brought down, is 377743, and the quotient 
figure being 4, we have 32 and 1’, 3|3; 11 and 3’, 114; 17 and 


* The carried figure is separated from the other by a line. 
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0’, 1|7; 25 and 2’, 2/7; 30 and 7’, 37. The fourth remainder is 
then 72031, and from 720318 the quotient figure is 9: accord< 
ingly, 72 and 6’, 7|8; 25 and 6’, 3|1; 39 and 4’, 4|3; 58 and 2’, 
69 and 3/, 72. 

In the trial by which the quotient figure is found it will be de- 
sirable to make the first trial with the left-hand figure of the 
divisor increased by 1, if the next figure be 5 or upwards. Thus 
if the divisor be 873, &c., and the remainder 6142, &c., it is not 
the eights in 61 which should be first thought of, but the nines. 

The operations of the extraction of the square-root and that of 
Horner’s* method are much simplified by the ready use of the pre- 
ceding modes. But before the last-mentioned process is attempted 
it will be advisable to practise the making of four figures suggest 
the product of the two first increased by the third and fourth : 
thus 8798 should give 65 and 8, 7|3’. As an instance, we give 
De Lagny’s month's work, already noticed, carrying it on to a few 


decimal places, which he would perhaps have estimated at a fort- 
night more. 


886437165" 39328 Answer. 
0 0 696,536,483,318,640,035,073,641,037 
8 64 184536 
16 19200 15064483 
21184 1030027318 
248 2323200 87606774640 
256 _ 2339076 16890934933 
23549880 0 389883585 
26 46 235605136 154152392 
26 52 23571148 8 00 12713651 
23571946 569 927088 
23 584 23572744 3 4|7 219894 
26 58 8 23572930 4 9\7 7736 
3116 61417 664 
26 59 23 3119 3/0 193 
26 59 26 31211916 5 
{26|59;29 312315 
3125,1 


These are all the figures which a computer of a very moderate 
degree of expertness need put down: the student who starts in 
the manner described in the first article cited in the note will 
soon. see that the steps here omitted to be written down are: 
supplied by the rules above described. 

or the computer who is afterwards to use logarithms, there 
is a process which, though it is not essential in ordinary arith- 
metic, ig not to be neglected. The arithmetical complement of 
a number is its defect from the simple unit of the next higher 
denomination. Thus 7, 84, 293, 1630, are the arithmetical com- 
plements of 3, 16, 707, and 8370, being the numbers which, with 
the former, severally make 10, 100, 1000, and 10000. The arith- 
metical complement is most readily formed from the left, by sub- 
tracting every digit from nine, except only the last significant 
digit, which is to be taken from ten, Thus in forming the arith- 


* This method is described in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ ‘* Involution and Evolution ;”” 
and its history is given in the ‘ Companiou to the Almanac’ for 1839. 
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metical complement of 7204136500, or 2795863500, repeat no- 
thing but 7 and 2’; Zand 7’; Oand 9’; 4and 5’; land 8’; 3 
and 6’; 6 and 3’; 5 and 5’; placing the two ciphers after the 
new digits thus obtained. It is desirable that the student should, 
learn to take out the arithmetical complement to any number 
written in a table, without taking down and writing out the num-. 
ber itself. Again, if the sum of certain numbers be to be sub-. 
tracted from the sum of others, the whole may be done as in addi- 
tion, by using the defect from nine or ten (according to the position 
of the digit) and subtracting a unit in the first column in which 
any one of the subtrahends has no figure written: as in the follow- 
ing example, in which the subtractive units are entered in their 
proper places as soon as the question isarranged. Throughout the 
subtractive part of the process it will be observed that the digits 
of the arithmetical complement are substituted for those of the 
number itself. 

From the sum of 7249616, 8381374, and 2978, it is required 
to take that of 3806125, 4176838, and 23852. 


7249616 
8381374 
2978 

T 6193875 
T 5823162 
176148 


7627153 


This process is not one which requires much exercise for its 
own sake, but it is, with its verification by the ordinary mode, 


a useful assurance to the young computer, that he understands 


the use of the arithmetical complement. 

A person who is thoroughly conversant with the preceding pro- 
cesses cannot fail to be a good computer. He may need instruc- 
tion in the manner in which these elements are combined in one 
or another question, but that is soon given, and is seldom difficult 
to retain or to practise. The real difficulty of computation is the 
performance of these operations, time after time, with correct- 
ness and rapidity ; and failure in this respect is the principal 
source of error and prolixity : while the feeling of difficulty and 
insecurity is the main reason why many persons, whose minds 
are capable of and attracted by, mathematical reasoning, never 
conquer their aversion to arithmetical application. If boys, in- 
stead of being neglected in their habits of computation, were 
drilled to that which would ultimately come most easily.to them ; 
and if, instead of their being led through a maze of rules with 
a very imperfect power of correctly performing the most simple 
operations, their attempts at complicated combinations were 
arrested until they had firm ground under their feet in the more 
simple ones, the rapidity and certainty of their progress towards 
the end of their course would compensate a hundredfold its ap- 
parent slowness at the beginning. . 

These elementary rules, namely, addition, subtraction, multi- 
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plication, and division, with the extraction of the square-root, and 
those of the third and fourth root by Horner’s method, furnish 
an ample field in which to learn computation. Some readers will 
be surprised that we do not name many more rules; but it is to 
be remembered that skill in computation is one thing, and skill in 
the application of computation another. To use these rules in ap- 
plication, principles must be understood : we cannot even recom- 
mend the mere computer, as long as he is nothing more, to try: 
his power upon questions involving fractions. Whatever he may. 
have to do in this latter subject, or in commercial arithmetic, he 
must, to gain the encouragement arising from success, have some 
ideas on what he is doing which mere power of computation 
will never give. 

For procuring examples, again, in mere computation, we know 
of no work which will be of so much assistance to him as the 
tables of squares, cubes, &c., recently republished from Barlow’s 
Tables.* e shall briefly point out how example: are to be ob- 
tained in each of the rules above mentioned, with answers. 

Addition.—Take the numbers to be added consecutively out of 
the column of cubes ; those who desire to practise many additions 
at a time may take any page of cubes as it stands, which will 
save writing: for example, page 5 beginning with 201° or 
8120601, and ending with 250°, or 15625000. When the addi- 
tion has been made, it may be verified as follows: Multiply the 
first root by its preceding, and the last one by its following num- 
ber. Multiply the sum and difference of the results; and the 
fourth part of the product is the result of the addition. Thus 
200 x 201 is 40200, and 250 x 251 is 62750, the sum and difference 
of which are 102950 and 22550. The product of these is 
2321522500, the fourth part of which is 580380625, which ought 
to agree with the addition. 

Subtraction—An easy way of producing subtractions with veri- 
fication, is to subtract a given number successively from ten 
times that number; the proof of which is that the subtractive 
number itself becomes one of the remainders. It is a useful 
exercise to allow the subtractive number to remain in its first 
place, so that its distance from the other number of operation is 
gradually increased: as in the following example, in which 


740896313 is successively subtracted from 7408963130, then from 
the remainder, and so on. 


740896313 
7408963130 
6668066817 
5927170504 
5186274191 
4445377878 
3704481565 
2963585252 
2222688939 
1481792626 

740896313 


_ * Barlow’s tables of squares, cubes, square roots, cube roots, recipreeals, of all 
integer numbers up to 10,000 (stereotype editiun). London. Taylor and Walton, 1840. 
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Multiplication and Division—Since the square is the number 
multiplied by itself, and the cube is the square multiplied by the 
number, the table sets out twenty thousand questions of multi- 
arpa and thirty thousand of division, with their answers. 

his is independent of all the approximative questions which are 
solved by the other parts of the table. 

Square, Cube, and Fourth Roots.—Of the two first kinds there 
are ten thousand questions of each sort, with exact answers, and 
as many with approximate answers. Of fourth roots there are 
one hundred examples, by taking numbers which have exact 
Square roots. But with regard to these rules it should be ob- 
served that the use of the table is only for verification at the 
outset, as far as its decimals go. Horner’s method should be 
practised as far as twelve places of decimals at least. 

Students who have examples with given answers get into the 
habit of looking at the answer before their own work is finished, to 
see if they are right so far. Any one who does this may rely upon it 
that he will never succeed when he comes to throw away his book : 
he will never learn that confidence in himself which fair pla 
would give in time. Nothing in the way of temperament is 
more injurious to the formation of an easy habit of correct 
computation than fear: it is much better to go on boldly, and 
not to suppose the possibility of a mistake, until the time for 
verification arrives, than to learn the practice of suspecting 
mistakes and of never going over many steps without some 
verification. We speak merely of questions done of exercise : in 
matters of actual application every one must judge for himself 
how far it will be right for him to go without applying a test ; 
but those who find they are not safe for a single step without 
reiteration should improve themselves by mere exercise ques- 
tions, done more boldly than would be judicious if the result were 
of importance. Take a question in which mistake, if any, must 
appear at the end of the process: the multiplication of two num- 
bers, for instance, followed by the division of the product by one 
of the factors, and before beginning the division rub out the steps 
of the multiplication. Proceed freely and carelessly, not think- 
ing of the result until it arrives. If the answer a wrong, as 
assuredly it will be at first, do not attempt to find out the error, 
but destroy the work and try again. Do not be discouraged by 
failure, remembering that though incorrectness in one of the 
elementary processes may alter every figure of the result, yet for 
one such error there must have been dozens of correct steps. In 
this way learn to work without fear of consequences, attending 
only to the current step of the moment, as if this were a thing 

se, to be made correct, even if all the rest were wrong. 

All that precedes has reference to written computation. As 
far as we know of systems of mental arithmetic, there is consider- 
able difference of opinion about the modes which should be 
adopted, and the extent to which they should be carried. The 
subject involves two questions ; first, in what manner, and to 
what extent, is it desirable to teach young persons to calculate 
mentally ; next, how much can those who have been educated in 
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the usual way attempt with good prospect of utility and chance 
of success. 

In more than one place of education, a degree of attention has 
been paid to mental arithmetic, which the testimony of competent 
eye-witnesses assures us has been followed by extraordinary re- 
sults. We ourselves are not much surprised at these results, 
knowing that in childhood and early youth the faculty of remem- 
bering and combining numbers is frequently very active, and 
generally, as to the former, more active than it is in the same 
individuals grown up. In computation, the paper represents 
memory and nothing else: grant a sufficient power of retaining 
results, and there is nothing in the successive formation of them 
which requires writing. When, in the printed accounts of the 
schools to which we allude, we find the teachers themselves ex- 
pressing their amazement at the manner in which they are out- 
stripped by the boys, which obliges them to have recourse to a 
ready reckoner or some such help, we do not find them express 
themselves as if they were aware that the principal difference 
between them and the pupils is in power of retention. This must 
fall off in after-life, and with it the extraordinary appearance of 
readiness in mental arithmetic: at least, unless it be constantly 
kept up to an extent which the ordinary wants of life do not 
require, and for which there will therefore be no inducement. 
The world is now aware that the exercise of memory on one mat- 
ter is not the same thing as the exercise of memory on another ; 
and that it does not appear that one sort of exercise is equivalent 
to another. These premises are the heads of an argument which 
would be conclusive against the acquirement of such an amount 
of mental readiness as that attained in the schools alluded to, 
unless it could be shown that the time expended in the pursuit is 
not so great as to be a serious hindrance to other learning. But, 
at the same time, a greater degree of training than is usually 
given is most desirable, because it is afterwards wanted in the 
business of life. ; 

There are two sorts of mental arithmetic. The first consists in 
the actual performance of rules in a manner different from that 
which is usual on the paper, and more fitted to the mode in 
which computation and mental retention are to go together. 
It should never be forgotten that the retention is the thing 
to be principally considered. The second consists in the sub- 
stitution of easier rules in particular cases, rules framed ac- 
cording to the particular numbers to be used. In this second 
case the easier rule is as much the proper rule for the paper pro- 
cess as for the mental one; but, as capable of being mentally 
performed, which the common rule is not, it gets the character 
of belonging to mental arithmetic. Asan example of the first. 
sort, take the addition of 85 and 47: in doing this mentally, the 
80 and 40 should be added first, and 120 retained ; the 5 and 7 
should be then added, and 120 and 12 put together. Or else 
85 and 40 should be first added in thought, giving 125, and 7 then: 
added, giving 132. This process put down on the paper would 
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require more writing than the common one. Asan example of 
the second kind take the rule for calculating the price ofa pound 
frum that of a hundred-weight ;—or two-pence and one-seventh 
for every pound sterling in the price of a hundred-weight. Thus 
14/. per cwt. is instantly 28+2, or 30 pence per lb.; 18/. 10s. 
per cwt. is 37-+-2%, or 3s. 33d. per lb. This process is as much of 
an abbreviation on the paper as it is in the mind. 

The first sort of mental arithmetic has been but little studied ; 
and it would seem as if what there is of it in the schools referred 
to were the ‘result of the pupil’s own thought applied to a clear 
ree of the meaning of what he is about. In all proba- 

ility, the method which is most easy to one mind will not be so 
toanother. That young pupils can, when instructed in an intelli- 
gent manner, frame processes for themselves many teachers: 
know : the following is the evidence of Mr. Wood, in his ‘ Account 
of the Edinburgh Sessional School,’ though it would have been 
more satisfactory if the time previously given to the subject had 
been stated: “ They will multiply such a line of figures as 

7685928165487938764 
by 7, 8, or any other figure, in less than the sixth part of a 
minute. From such a line they will swbtract another of the same 
length in the ordinary way, in about seven seconds; and if 
allowed to perform the operation from left to right, while the 
question is under dictation (though it should be dictated with a 
rapidity which would not permit ourselves to take down merel 
the original figures), they will present the whole operation, bot: 
question and answer, in scarcely one second from the time of 
announcing the last figure. In addition they will sum up seven 
lines of eight figures each, in the ordinary way, in Jess than one- 
third of a minute; and if allowed to perform the operation while 
the question is dictating, in about three seconds. All other cal- 
culations they perform with proportional celerity. These modes 
of working during dictation (when allowed) are suggestions of 
their own, in their zeal to surpass each other, and not taught by 
the master.” 

We turn to the second sort of mental arithmetic ; that in which 
the processes are only mental as being more easy, and: therefore 
being better on paper than the usual ones, as well as possible 
without it. Of all the aids to abbreviated computation there is 
nothing like the ready knowledge of decimal fractions ; and of all 
the advantages of decimal fractions, none is so conspicuous in 
commercial arithmetic as the use of the decimal parts of a pound, 
described in a paper in the number of this work for 1840. It 
will be worth while to recapitulate and extend this mode of 
operation, which sets the advantage of a decimal coinage in a 
strong light: showing that it is better, as our coinage stands, to 
learn a rule by which to go out of it into decimals, and working 
the question in decimals, to return the answer into ordinary deno- 
minations, than to remain in those ordinary denominations, and 
work the question by them. 

For the first three places of decimals, the rule is as follows :— 
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Allow 1 in the first place for every pair of shillings, and fill the 
second and third places with one for every farthing above the 
shillings, and one more for sixpence, together with 50 for the odd 
shilling if there be one. Thus 4s. 44d. is -218/.; 4s. '73d. is -232/. ; 
5s. 44d. is 5s. 73d. is °282/.; 17s. 113d. is -898/. 

For the fourth and fifth place of decimals, fill them with 4 for 
every farthing above the last sixpence, and 1 more for every 24 
in the result (or, if found more easy, for every three halfpence in 
the farthings used). Thus for 44d. the fourth and fifth places are 
a 72+3 or 75; for 7$d., 2841 or 29; for 8d., 33; for 

For ali decimal places after the fifth \et the number of farthings 
above the last three halfpence be a numerator, let 6 be a denomi- 
nator, and use the figures in this fraction reduced to a decimal. 


These can be formed in the head, and will soon be remembered, 
namely : 


= +166666 &c. 
2 +333333 &e. 4 — +666666 &c. 


It is not often perhaps that more than five decimals are 
wanted, and three will most. frequently be sufficient; but those 
rules are valuable by which, in case of need, approximation 
can be extended. A very little practice would enable any: 
one to use the preceding rules so as to write down at once, to- 
any extent required, any decimal of a pound; instead of 176i. 
13s. 10$d., for instance, to put down £176°6947916666 &c. 
Considering the very great facilities afforded by this rule, which 
are more than those who have not tried it have any idea of, it 
would be worth while to save trouble yet further by learning the: 
— of 4 up to 23x4 or 92, and those of 1}d. up to one 
shilling. 

The inverse rule, to turn a decimal of a pound into money, is ° 
as follows :—A pair of shillings for every unit in the first place; 
a shilling for 50 (if so much) in the second and third places; a- 
farthing for every unit left in the second and third places, after 
abatement of 1, if what is left be 25 or upwards. Thus °477/. is: 
9s. 64d., and ‘2171. is 4s. 44d. 

The labour of questions in commercial arithmetic is much more 
than halved by the use of the preceding rule, and the risk of error. 
reduced in proportion. It is not easy to make those believe this 
who have grown up in the use of the ordinary methods. We 
shall point out a few of the advantages attending the transforma- 
tion in rendering questions capable of being solved mentally with | 
ease and dispatch. | 

The two great modes of estimating fractions of a sum, namely, - 
the number of shillings, &c. in the pound, and the per-centage : 
which the part is of the whole, can be reduced to one another, or - 
either mode compared with the other, almost instantaneously. 
ary dae for example, it is required to know how much per cent. 
of his debts he can pay whose assets are 8s. 73d. in the pound. 
The regular book-arithmetician would proceed as follows: 


— +833333 &e. 
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As £1 8s. 79d. 100 
20 12 415 


20 103 960)41500(431 per cent. 
12 4 ee 
240 415 310 

4 288 


— 


960 22 


The one who is used to shorten his rules willsay that 8s. is 40 
per cent., and 8s. 6d. 424 per cent., and will perhaps rest satisfied 
with that approximation. But the method we advocate enables 
us to write down at once °432 as the fraction which 8s. 73d. is of 
a pound, and thence to name 43% = cent. as the proportion 
required. If still greater precision be demanded, the advantage 
is still greater ; for -43229 gives ‘431. 4s. 7d. per cent. 

With regard to most rules of abbreviation there is this to be 
said, that however convenient they may be, each in its place, they 
will be so seldom required that they will be forgotten: so that, 
when an occasion for the use of any one of them arises, one per- 
son will have finished the question in the ordinary mode, while 
another is recovering the abbreviated rule. It is only with re- 
spect to processes which are sure to be often wanted that such 
rules are therefore worth their trouble: each kind of business 
has its own cases, which need only be learned by those who are 
to attend to that business. In the books of arithmetic there is 
the fault of presuming that every person is to learn every variety 
of commercial rule by ro¢e ; compound interest and the determi- 
nation of the price of a mixture from that of the materials are 
supposed to be equally necessary to all, though the subdivision 
of business makes it as certain as any thing which can be 
predicated of two rules of arithmetic that no one who requires 
one of the above rules will require the other. A mistake of the 
same kind is very likely to be committed in teaching rules of 
abbreviation. 

When a process very frequently occurs it is the custom to 
have recourse to tables, such as those contained in the ready 
reckoners, tables of interest, &c. These may be divided into 
two kinds ; tables in lieu of computation, and tables in aid of 
computation. On both it may be said that a person who does 
not understand their construction, and could not dispense with 
them, rarely makes a good and sure use of them. It is unwise 
to dispense with any mode of calculation, so as to make tables 
absolutely necessary. No one can tell, in any question, that a 
table will not present some little circumstance which will confuse 
any one who does not understand its construction. Besides, it is 
to be remembered that tables are subject to error, both of calcu- 
lation and printing, and that in point of fact a perfect table is a 
rare thing. Those who use common tables of interest should not 
grudge the trouble of making some simple verification out of the. 
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table itself; such, for instance, as finding the interest on the half 
sum as well as on the sum, and comparing the results. 

The time is not yet come for a very extensive use of tables in 
mercantile affairs; nor can it come until a decimal coinage is 
established. When the present coinage has become matter of 
history, it will not be the least amusing anecdote connected with 
it, that the great financiers of the nation were so much afraid of 
the fractions of their own money, that they preferred to lose eight 
pounds out of three hundred in the collection of a tax, that it 
might be exacily seven pence in the pound, rather than let it be 
three per cent. It is obvious enough that the income tax was 
meant for the nearest approximation to three per cent. which 
would give an exact number of pence in the pound, and it was 
supposed, for example, that in calculating the tax on 587/. the 
first of the following calculations being the easier would be sub- 
stituted for the second or more difficult : 


587 587 
7 3 
12)4109 17,61 
| 20 
20) 342-5 
12,20 
£17 25 12 


2,40 
4 


Answer £17 12 22 


But, in truth, had the rule for procuring the decimal parts of a 
pound been well known, it would have been easier to do the 
second than the first, as follows : | 


587 
3 


1761 17610 = £17 12 23 


_. If any person, not much accustomed to computation, and 

feeling its difficulty, should endeavour to mend his habits by the 
practice of the foregoing recommendations, we warn him that he 
will have his period of difficulty, during which he will not be able 
to see that he gains anything. He has to acquire what he probably 
never aimed at before, quick and ready habits of doing a few 
simple things. Without resolute determination he will do no- 
thing ; if he feel that he is not of the nature of those who face 
difficulties and conquer them, he had better not proceed to the 
trial. There is no use in disguising the fact that persons of 
ordinary memories never become good computers without hard 
work and steady perseverance; but, on the other hand, it must 
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‘be allowed that long practice is not necessary. As far as mere 
computation goes, there is no reason why excellence should not 
be attained in six months. Almost any person may become such 
an arithmetician that his figures are as steady as the laws of the 
‘Medes and Persians, years and years before an active student in 
algebra will attain as great a chance of uniform correctness in 
‘the use of the signs + and —. And as a quaint Hindoo writer 
sets off thus, ‘“ He who distinctly and severally knows addition 
and the rest of the twenty logistics, and the eight determinations, 
including measurement by shadow, is a mathematician ;” so we 
will end by saying :—He who can easily, rapidly, and accurately 
add, subtract, multiply, and divide, is a computer. 


A. DE MORGAN. 


University College, Sept. 5, 1843. 


II.—POPULATION RETURNS, 1841. 


TaxkING into consideration the character of this work and the 
constant reference made to it by men ofall conditions and occu- 
pations—that those who possess large collections of official papers 
and documents consult it for the sake of convenience, while 
others who do not enjoy this advantage expect to find in this 
early volume an abstract of all the most important statistical 
Saadicles which the year has produced, we could not have done 
otherwise than devoted a large space to the following tables, 
which contain the most valuable and most interesting facts col- 
lected under the census of 1841. It has been said that England is 
deficient in national statistics ; and this reproach might have been 
not far from the truth a few years ago, but the case is now very dif- 
ferent ; and to the successful operation of the general registration 
of births, deaths, and marriages, and the very accurate and intel- 
ligent manner in which the enumeration of the people in 1841 
was conducted, we are indebted fora body of statistical informa- 
tion which, for fullness, variety, and trustworthiness may be 
compared with the statistical collections of any of those coun- 
tries in which inquiries into the domestic affairs of the people 
are supposed to be attended with much greater facilities than in 
England. Then, as to our parish registers, some of which have 
escaped the casualties of nearly three centuries, what country 
except England possesses so large a collection of records of the 
births, marriages, and deaths in its villages and hamlets. Out 
of nearly ten thousand parishes in England the number which 
possess registers, as far back as the year 1600, is not far from 
one-half, and of these three-fourths commence as early as the 
year 1570. From these documents the late Mr. Rickman cal- 
culated the population of England and Wales for each decen- © 
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nial year, during the last century; and in October, 1836, he 
‘addressed a circular letter to the officiating clergy throughout 
England, with a view of engaging them to assist him in pre- 
paring an estimate of the away atan anterior period, com- 
mencing with 1570, and then taking 1600, 1630, 1670, 1700, and 
1750. Under the advice of Mr. Finlaison, actuary of the 
National Life Annuity Office, who urged the superior value of 
an average of three years, Mr. Rickman was cedciead to throw 
himself upon the indulgence of the clergy, and to ask for a 
return of three consecutive years, at the dates of 1570, 1600, 
1630, and 1670. Thus the average number of entries in three 
years (1569-70-71) forms the basis of a calculation for the year 
1570; and a similar average was taken for the other years. The 
total amount of the population is arrived at by assuming that the 
births, marriages, and deaths, on an average of three years, were 
in the same proportion to the population as in 1800-1. The 


— figures are, no doubt, close approximations to the 
truth :— 


Enyland. Wales. 
1570 3,737,841 ‘ 301,038 
1600 4,460,454 ° 351,264 


The estimated population at decennial periods for England 
and Wales, during the eighteenth century, is given in the ‘Com- 
panion’ for 1828, p. 85; but the above estimate for 1700 does 
not correspond with the one made at an earlier period, and pro- 
bably with less care. 

The census of 1801, 1811, 1821, and 1831 were each superin- 
tended by the late Mr. Rickman, and the business of enumeration 
was conducted by the overseers of the poor. Through the 
lamented death of this gentleman the superintendence of the 
fifth decennial census (1841) was entrusted to commissioners 
(Edmund Phipps and Thomas Vardon, Esqrs.); and a new sys- 
tem of territorial division having been organised in England and 
Wales, it was resolved to dispense with the services of the over- 
seers of the poor, and to employ instead the officers of the regis- 
trar-general of births, deaths, and marriages. By means of 
their assistance the whole of England and Wales was divided 
into about 35,000 Enumeration Districts, each containing not 
less than 25 nor more than 200 inhabited houses, the extent of 
each district being considered with reference to the facility and 
certainty of all the houses within ‘it being visited by one enu- 
merator in the course of a single day. Public institutions, bar- 
racks, gaols, and workhouses, were directed by the census Act 
to be enumerated by the several officers residing therein. The 
heads of inquiry were more numerous and more minute than 
under any former census. In 1821 the ages of the population 
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were ascertained for quinquennial periods; in 1831 the only 
a gd respecting age was merely to ascertain the number of 
males under and above 20—a comparatively simple operation. 
Under the census of 1841 the ewact age of every person under 
15 was ascertained, instead of being set down as “ under 5,” 
or “5 and under 10,” &c., as in 1821. The inquiry as to the 
occupations of the people in 1831 showed whether each male, 
of 20 years and upwards, was employed in agriculture, in 
manufactures, in retail trades or handicrafts, or belonged to the 
class of professional men and capitalists; and here again the last 
inquiry is much more minute and extensive, and the enumera- 
tors were directed to ascertain the exact employment of every 
person, distinguishing journeymen, apprentices, and shopmen, 
&c. &c. The inquiry as to each  pappiedie place of birth was en- 
tirely new : the questions under this head being instituted with 
a view of showing the number of persons (in England, for ex- 
ample) born in the county in which they resided ; the number 
born in other English counties; and also the number born in 
Scotland, Ireland, the colonies, and foreign parts. The number 
of parishes which.have made a return of these particulars is 


9,942 for England, and 838 for Wales. The population is sepa- 
rately stated for 17,476 parishes and places in England, and 
1984 in Wales. For Great Britain the number of parishes which 
sent returns was 11,769, which, with 13,702 distinct places form- 
ing parts of parishes, &c., make the number of places separately 


noticed 25,471; and for 22,303 of these places (being 5601 
oon than in the census of 1831) the population is separately 
stated. 

The printed schedules containing the entries of the enumera- 
tors were first examined by the several registrars, and were next 
submitted to and countersigned by the superintendent-regis- 
trars, and transmitted to the census commissioners in London. 
On the arrival of the enumerators’ schedules in London, each 
individual (of whichever sex) was | sggaripne to us with five dis- 
tinct propositions, making upwards of one million of separate 
facts, to be reduced into tabular statements by copying, and the 
results to be formed into geographical districts by means of 
more than three hundred and thirty thousand separate calcula- 
tions, all of which were to be tested by a system of checks, in 
order to prevent error.* The commissioners praise the zeal 
and fidelity of the enumerators, and they give an equal meed of 
credit to the intelligence and activity of the gentlemen who 
reduced the immense mass of information collected to the state 
of order and lucidity in which it is given in the three printed 
volumes presented to parliament. The first volume is the enu- 
meration abstract for England and Wales, and the islands in 
the British seas; the second is an abstract of the ages of the 
population in the above parts of the kingdom; and the third 
contains both the enumeration abstract and the information 


* Preface to the Returns. 
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respecting ages for Scotland. The volume or volumes relating 
to the eo of the people are not yet printed. 

In the ‘Companion’ for 1842 (p. 107) tables were given of 
the population, &c. of each county in Great Britain ; but from 
the haste with which they were prepared (so soon after the 
census was taken) perfect accuracy could scarcely be expected ; 
and though the errors are in many instances very trifling, it will 
be the most satisfactory plan to reprint them from the authentic 
volumes, which we do, with some additional matter (see the 
series of tables under section I., p. 28). It is unnecessary to 
repeat here the comparative summary of population of each 
county, &c. in 1801, 1811, 1821, 1831, as the tables given in the 
‘Companion’ for 1842 (pp. 109 to 111) do not require correc- 
tion. The other tables all contain new matter. We may here 
briefly notice a few facts of general interest in the preface to the 
Enumeration Abstract, or in other parts of the volumes. First 
of all, as a matter of some interest, it is shown that, since 1831, 
the number of inhabited houses in England and Wales has in- 
creased in a greater ratio than the population, or the difference 
between 14°5 and 18°6. In 1831 one hundred persons had on 
an average 17°85 houses, and in 184] they had 18°50 houses. 
The number of persons to a house was 5°6 in 1801, 1811, and 
1831; 5°7 in 1821; and 5°4 in 1841. The following table 


is epitomised from one or two given in the preface to the 
census. 


Inhabited houses Persons to each in- _Merease per 

‘ “cent. of 

to 100 persons. habited house. 8 

1831 1841 1831 1841 1831-41 ° 
England and Wales 18-5 5°6 5:4 18-6 0°72. 
Metropolis . . 7°4 7:5 13-0 0+ 2d. 
Lancashire . . 17:0 5*8 5:7 26°7 0° 
Yorkshire. . . 19°5 19°8  5°0 18-0 O° 32. 
Middlesex . . 13°2 13¢1 15:0 0° ld. 
Manchester . . 16°5 17°3 6°0 5:7 36°1 0°82. 
Liverpool. . 15°5 14°3 6°4 6°9 24°6 1-2d. 
Leeds. 20°6 20°7 4-8 4:8. 24-2 


In Leeds it appears that about six thousand houses were built 
in the ten years, from 1831 to 1841; and in Manchester about 
twelve thousand, being an increase of thirty-six per cent. Be- 
tween 1831 and 1841 half-a-million new houses were built in 
England and Wales. The Sanitary Reports (*Companion’ for 
1843, p. 21) enable distant readers to form a tolerably correct 
idea of the sort of houses erected at Leeds and Manchester since 
1831. They are, for the most part, undrained, are badly venti- 
lated, and destitute of a supply of water; the streets ill paved, 
or most probably not paved at all, and badly lighted, and the 
duties of scavenger are performed by the sun and winds. How 
different would have been the state of either Leeds or Man- 
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chester, with their eighteen thousand new houses less than ten 
years old, if, by judicious regulations, they had been made models 
in some measure of a superior class of work-people’s cottages. 
The question is, will another ten years of neglect “ allowed to 


elapse before commencing the necessary steps for effecting this 
fundamental improvement in the social condition of the people. 

The general result of the tables showing the birthplace of 
the people is that— 


Amongst One Thousand Persons there are England. Scotland. 
Born in the country in which they lived . . 931 


Born in the same county in which they lived 759° 
Born in other counties of the same country 172 
BorninIreland . . . . 48 
Born in Scotland and living in England 0 
Born in England and living in Scotland 14 
Foreigners and British subjects born in forei 

Place of birth not 


1000 


By referring to one of the series of tables in section II., the 
counties in which immigration has been most active, will be at 
once seen. The metropolitan county, as might be expected, 
stands at the head of the list: among 1000 persons 613 were 
born in the county, 311 in other English counties, 13 in Scot- 
land, 36 in Ireland, 11 were foreigners or British subjects born 
abroad, and the place of birth of 14 was not ascertained. More 
than one-half of the foreigners in England were residing in 
Middlesex, that is,in the metropolis. They are not distinguished 
from British subjects born in foreign countries, but of the two 
together the number in England, at the period when the census 
was taken, was 24,323 males and 14,305 females, of whom 11,386 
males and 6224 females were resident in Middlesex, which, with 
2321 of both sexes in Surrey, give as the proportion for the two 
metropolitan counties above one-half of the whole number in 
England and Wales. The disproportionate number of female 
foreigners is scarcely remarkable; but in the natives of Scot- 
land, in London, the proportion of females is only two-thirds; 
while amongst the Irish population of London the balance of 
the sexes is as nearly as possible according to its natural propor- 
tions, the excess being in the number of females. In Lancashire 
the proportion of natives of Ireland is 63 per thousand, but in 
some of the Scotch counties they are in much higher proportion 
—in Wigtonshire (within a few miles only of the Irish coast), 
147 in 1000; in Renfrew, 132; in Lanark, 131; and in Dum- 
barton, 110. In the county of Edinburgh there are 40 persons 
born in. England among each 1000. persons. In the English 
border counties there are—in Northumberland, 47 natives of 


Scotland per 1000; and in Cumberland, 35, On the opposite 
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side of the Tweed there are, per 1000 in Berwickshire, 45; in 
Roxburghshire, 38 ; and in Dumfriesshire, 27. 

Section VI. of the following tables, relating to the ages of the 
population, contains highly important facts. We find, for instance, 
that in the principal towns of England the number of children 
under 15 exceeds three millions ; in the other parts of England 
above two millions. How many of these attend schools of any 
kind? How many attend churches and chapels? One remark- 
able fact in connection with the ages of the population is the 
change which has taken place in the relative proportion of per- 
sons under 20 and above 20. From the returns of ages collected 
in 1821, it appears that in that year the number of males under 
20 years of age rather exceeded the number of those above 20, in 
the proportion of 1013 to 1000, or 1:3 per cent.; and the pro- 
portion of females under 20 was in still greater excess, being 1100 
to 1000, or nearly 10 per cent. The inquiry respecting age 
under the census of 1831 was limited to males upwards of 20 
years of age, and the result is believed to have been slightly 
affected by the directions given to the enumerators, In 1831 
the excess appears on the other side, that is, there was found to 
be a greater number of males above 20 than under 20 in the total 

opulation, the proportion being 1005 to 1000, or 0°5 per cent. 

n the returns of 1821 and 1831, registered seamen on shore, 
most of whom would be above 20 years of age, were not included 
amongst the population whose ages were recorded, while they 
were so included in the census of 1841, which would account for a 
slight increase on the side of males aged 20 and upwards. The 
actual excess, in 1841, of males above 20 was in the proportion 
of 1119 to 1000, or 11-9; but there was also an increased pro- 
portion of females above 20, the excess being as 1219 to 1000, or 
21:9 per cent., the proportion in 1821 having been 1100 to 1000, 
or 10 per cent. The inference is, as the commissioners remark 
in their preface, that “ the value of life of the adult population 
has increased.” It appears also that the numbers below 10 (or 
those born since the preceding census) did not, in 1841, hear so 
large a proportion to the population as in 1821. The commig- 
sioners, however, observe that “ the tendency amongst the poorer 
population to contract early marriages has greatly diminished; 
a fact which, with other causes, would tend to prove that the in- 
creased value of life was not so great as the figures would appa- 
rently indicate.” 
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Account of the Area and Total Population of each County in Great Britain, 
according to the Census ‘taken 7th June 1841; distinguishing Males and 
Females; Houses Inhabited, Uninhabited, and Building; and showing the 
Increase per Cent. in the Population since 1831. 


Area. Persons. 


| ‘Total 
Build- Males. | Females. of 
Persons. 


52,19) 107,936 
161,147 


Increase per 
Cent. since 
1331. 


Bedford. . 
Berks . . 
Bucks . . 


Cambridge 
Chester . 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 
Derby . 
Devon . 
Dorset . 
Durham . 
Essex . 
Glouceste: 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Huntingdon 
Kent. . 
Lancaster 
Leicester 
Lincoln . 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk . 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford . 
Rutland 


— 


we 


: 


SSE 


York, E. Riding 
&e. 


— N. Riding 
— W. Riding 1,622,840 [227,357 


Totals . [31,770,615 163,077 


579,981 {1,154,101 
7,671,751 [14,995,138 


Hie 
Hi: 28 
Hi, 
« 
i} 
Statute habited.| habited. | 
Acres. 
. | 297,632 || 21,935 | 519 | 210 } {13-0 
i! | 473,920 31,653 | 1,590] 201 | 
- | 463,880 || 31,087 | 1,159] 206 76,482 | 79,501 | 155,983} 6-4 
536,313 || 33,095 | 1,227] 2936 81,611 | 82,848] 164,459 
649,050 || 73,444 | 5,844] 547 193,646 | 202,014 | 395,660 
854,770 || 65,574 | 4,962] 996 164,757 | 176,522 | 341,279 } 
bit 969,490 || 34,574 | 2,386 | 200 | 36,292] 91,746 | 178,038 
179,590 {207,629 3,185 || 738,904 | 837,732 11,576,636 16°0 
site 324,310 || 24,944 235 || 70,606 | 63,749 | 134,355 | 36°9 
| 1,292,300 |) 85,903 437 || 199,101 | 213,563 | 412,664 5°7 
646,810 || 40,841 291 | 98,977 | 100,251 | 199,228 
Wah 1,165,430 || 48,710 465 || 121,268 | 129,010 | 250,278 | 122 
525,800 || 50,550 214 4 121,731 | 128,179 | 249,910 10°9 
467,230 || 32,165 202 || 80,436 | 81,207 | 161,643) 6-2 
97,500 || 4,294 314 10,721 | 10,581 | 21,302 9°9 
Salop . 864,360 || 47,208 293 || 119,355 | 119,693 | 230,048 7:2 
Somerset . {1,028,090 || 82,617 769 209,383 | 226,599 | 435,982 
Southampton . [1,018,550 || 66,617 502 || 175,023 | 179,981 | 355,004 12°9 
Stafford . 3 736,290 || 97,777 904 | 258,864 | 251,640 | 510,504 } 24:3 
Suffolk . 4 .| 918,760 || 64,041 574 |! 154,095 | 160,978 | 315,073 4 63 
| Surrey . .| 474,480 95,372 MMM | 278,203 | 304,475 | 582,673 | 
| Sussex . . «| 907,920 || 54,069 MM | 147,604 | 152,149 | 299,753 
Warwick . . | 567,930 |] 81,321 | 6,905 195,679 | 206,036 | 401,715 
Westmorelaud . | 485,990 10,849 875 28,213 28,241 56,454 
Wilts. 868,060 || 50,879 | 2,138 128,240 | 130,493 | 258,733 
459,710 || 46,919 | 2,902 114,664 | 118,672 | 233,336 
711,360 || 38,644 | 1,697 96,018 | 93,918 | 194,936 || 
52,440 7,710 275 18,173 | 20,148] 38,321 || 
2,652 100,482 | 103,640 | 204,122 | 
18,898 574,120 182 
323,387 | j 
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Area. Houses. Persons, 

WALES. English Total [2 
Statute a |Build Males. | Females. of 

Anglesey. 173,440 11,497 751 128 } 24,374 26,517 50,891 5°3 
Brecon. esc ee 482,560 11,105 840 73 23,074 27,529 55,603 
Cardigan... 432,000 15,123 792 121 32,215 36,531 68,766 
Carmarthen. . .| 623,360 | 23,449 | 1,402 | 227% 50,676 55,630 106,326 5°5 
Carnarvon. . .| 348,160 16,845 769 133 39,625 41,468 81,093 22°0 
Denbigh . . «| 405,120 18,437 999 168 44,428 88,866 6°2 
Flint. . 156,160 13,394 449 107 33,808 33,111 66,919 11°5 
Glamorgan. . .| 506,880 } 32,718 1,468 | 530 87,369 83,319 171,188 | 35°2 
Merioneth . . .| 424,320] 8,480 546 757° 19,2 20,053 
Pembroke . ..| 390,400 § 18,832 1,028 144 § 40,250 47,794 88,044 8°] 
Radnor... 272,6409 4,716 225 19 12,826 12,530 23,356 2°8 
Totals. . . |4,752,000 §.188,229 | 10,157 | 1,764 | 447,707 | 463,896 | 911,603 | 13.0 


Houses. Persons. 22 

SCOTLAND. Le an 
In- Unin- |Build Mal Total 

habited.| habited.| ing. | mares: | Persons. 5 

Aberdeen. 1,254,400 32,063 | 1,091 | 158 89,707 | 102,68) | 192,387] 
Argyll. . . {2,002,560 18,552 582 73 47,795 49,576 97,371 fd.3°7 
Ayr oe ee @ @ 664, 30,125 1,303 69 78,983 85,373 164,356 13°3 
Banff... . 412,800 11,149 474 82 23 ,249 26,430 49,679 2°2 
Berwick . . . .| 282,880 7,408 381 28 16,559 17,880 34,4388 
Bute... .. 103,040 3,067 97 15 7,153 8,585 15,740 11°2 
Caithness... .| 439,680 »965 216 56 17,135 19,208 36,343 J 5°2 
Clackmannan..| 30,720 § 3,406 lll 6 9,386 9,769 19,155 | 30°0 
Dumbarton. . .| 145,920 7,925 384 | 101 22 542 21,754 44,296 | 33°4 
Dumfries... .| 801,920 | 14,356 733 51 34, 137 38 ,693 72,830 [d.1°3 
Edinburgh. . ..| 226,560 § 38,927 | 2,852 | 122] 102,666 | 122,788 | 225,454 9 2°8 
Elgin, or Moray .| 302,720] 8,154 372 39 16,090 18,922 35,012 | 2°3 
ife « «| 298,880 29,036 | 1,512] 133 65,715 74,425 | 140,140) 
Forfar... 568,320 § 36,184 | 2,071 | 128 79,373 91,145 | - 170,520 22°1 
Inverness. . . | 2,594,560 J 19,194 585 74 52,261 97,799 | 3:2 
Kincardine .. .| 243,200 § 7,304 316 39 15,829 17,246 33,075 | 5°2 
Kinross... 46,080 | 1,812 116 16 4,195 8,763 [4.3°5 
Kirkcudbright. .| 525,760 | 8,162 323 25 18,856 22,263 41,119} 1°3 
Lanark... .| 602,880 81,498 | 3,868 | 844] 208,312 | 218,660 | 426,972 | 
Linlithgow. . . 76,300 | 5,333 342 19 13,797 13,075 26,872 | 15°4 
Naim .....| 124,800§ 2,235 103 18 4,231 4,986 9,217 fd.1°5 
Orkney & Shetid.| 819,200 11,569 276 35 27,007 34,058 61,065 4°38 
Peebles... «| 204,160 2,118 157} 13 5,118 5,381 10,499 fd.0°7 
Perth. . . . «11,656,320 28,993 | 1,803] 81 64,978 | 72,412 | 137,390 fd.4°0 
Renfrew... 144, 24,664 | 1,122] 114 72,859 $2,213 | 155,072 | 16°2 
Ross & Cromarty.| 1,846,400 } 16,286 408} 117 36,779 41,906 78,6835 | 5°2 
Roxburgh... 457,600 8,661 358 34 21,941 24,084 46,025 | 5°4 
Selkirk. . . 168,320 1,446 76 4 3,972 4,018 7,990 16°9 
Stirling... 312,960 15,813 801 36 41,004 41,053 82,057 13°0 
Sutherland. . .| 1,122,560 | 4,977 180 42 11,384 13,398 24,742 4d.3°0 

Wigtown. . . .| 288,960] 7,440 271 45 18,290 20,905 39,195 8° 
Totals . . 18,944,000 $502,8524) 24,026 | 2,646 1,241,862 | 1,378,322 | 2,620,184 10-8 

Whereof— 
On Mainland) 16,332,800 471,009 | 23,234 | 2,539 1,163,266 | 1,287,498 | 2,450,764]. . 
On Islands .} 2,611, 31,843 792} 107 78,596 90, 169,420]. 

Grand Totals|18,944,000 7502,852 | 24,026 | 2,646 1,241,862 | 1,378,322 | 2,620,1-4] .. 
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In the preceding table the letter d. shows a decrease ; and it 
must be borne in mind that, in most of the Returns for Scotland, 
flats and out-buildings have been reckoned as distinct houses.— 
The Return for the Islands comprehends the Counties of Bute 
and Orkney and Shetland, and part of the Counties of Argyll, 
Inverness, and Ross and Cromarty. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1841. 


Houses. Persons. 


G itain. 
reat Britain In- Unin- 


4 


England and Wales. . 
Islands in the British 


Total 

Amny, Abroad and in 
Ireland*...... 
‘Navy, Afloatt ... . 


“Merchant Seamen, 


Afloat. ..... 


Grand Totalt . . 


habited. 


habited. 


Males. 


Females. 


19,190 


2,943,939 |173,234 
502,852 | 24,026 


7,775,224 
1,241,862 


57,556 


8,136,533 15,911,757 
1,378,322 | 2,620,184 


124,040 


3,465,931 


198,129 


074,642 


89,230 
30, 098 


68, 156 


(18,655,981 


89,230 
31,067 


68,156 


3,465,981 


198,124 


30,334 |9,262, 126 


9,582,308 18,944, 434 


Summary of Persons whose Ages were Enumerated in Great Britany. | 


Living in the Principal 


Towns. 


Males. 


Wales 
Scotland. . 
Guernsey, 
Jersey, Man j 


225,435 
872,060 


51,150 


Females. 
England, . 4,247,985 4,627,049 
232,276 
983,437 


59,530 


In other parts of 
the Country. 
Males. Females. 
3,075,402 3,044,692 
222,252 231,620 
269,802 394,885 


6,406 6,954 


1,241,862 


57,556 


5,396,650 


5, 92,302 


3,865,476 § 3,680,006§ 9,262,126 


9,582,308 


Great Britain. 


Under 20 Years. 


20 Years and upwards. 


Males. | Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


England and Wales 
Scotland. .....-. 


Islands in the BritishSeas. . . 


Total . 


Army, Abroad and in Ireland * 


Navy, Afloat. ... 
Merchant 


Seamen, Afloatt . - 


Grand Total . 


3,661,302 
611,814 
23,184 


4, 130,763 
630 ,328 
30,304 


4,475,231 
66,5038 
38,300 


4,301,300 


4,791,395 
92 


25,774 


54,661 


5,2-0,039 


4,301,081 


4,301,566 


4,961,045 


5,230,742 


* The Army resident in Great Britain on the night of the ¢th of June, 1841 (amount- 


ing to 33,075 men), is included in the Returns for the respective parishes in which the 


barracks are situate. 


+ This Return includes 999 males and 17 females, not before accounted for, being 


officers and prisoners on board the Convict Hulks stationed in the River Medway, 
Chatham ; also, 456 males and 952 females, passengers on board Her Majesty’s ships. 
¢ A Return from the East India Company states that 17,992 men (Europeaus) were 
employed in their service abroad, but the number belonging to Great Britain not being 
distinguished, it has been deemed proper not to include them in this Summary, 
§ These Totals include the Army & Navy, persons traveliing on the night of June 6. 
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Il. 


TaBtes showing for each County in Great Britain the Number of Persons born 
in the County in which they resided ; the number born in other Counties; dis- 
tinguishing for England and Wales the Number born in Scotland and Ireland ; 
and for Scotland the Number born in England and Ireland. 


Born in England. Born 
in 
Scotland. 


ENGLAND. 


In the same County. | In other Counties. 


Males. Males. Fem. 


44,599 
62,243 
63,363 
67,549 
148, 189 
155,972 
73,383 
113,779 
228,673 


Bedford eee 
Bucks 
Cambridge 
Chester 


Hereford 
Hertford . 
Huntingdo 
Kent .. 
Lancaster 
Leicester 
Lineoln 
Middlesex 
Monmouth . 
Norfolk . . 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottingham . 
Oxford .. 
Rutland . . 
Salop 
Somerset . 
Southam pton 
Stafford . 
Suffolk 
Surrey. 
Sussex 
Warwick . 
Westmoreland 
fork, EK. Riding 
&e. 
— N. Riding 
— W. Riding 


Totals. . 3,190,434 |1,123,172 
Grand Totals.| 12, 091,394 2,370,556 


Gloucester . . 


; Born 
int, 
Ireland. 
| 
Males. |Fe | 
45,734 7,004 9,552 |} 106) 66|| 114 121 
61,545 | 15,849 | 18,028 367} 145/| 567 333 
| 63,765 | 11,924] 14,944 192} 77 209 158 
| 68,788 | 12,634] 13,263 || 137] G19 
| . 151,981 | 36,359 | 42,153 |] 1,031] 777|| 5,607] 5,970 
Cornwall... 167,662 6,654 7,299 |} 24} 461 
Cumberland . . 80,382 5,871 5,409 || 3,212] 3,143)) 2,867] 2,014 —— 
Derby» 114,377 | 19,624] 20,574 |} 296} 991 858 
Devon. 253,729 | 18,980] 22,887 || 642] 39s] 2,207] 1,877 
Dorset. 75,002 80,993 7,639 9, 662 143 81 320 325 
Durham. . .| 118,331 | 126,400 33,094 32,122 || 4,102] 3,170|| 3,578 | 1,829 
Essex... 149,554] 148,117 | 19,672] 22,297 || 991] 1,295 
mus 164,640 | 177,775 | 34,668 | 42,982 || 719} 516| 2,833 | 2,945 | 
47,967 | 47,753 8,354 8,629 156 
61,160 | 61,637 | 14,855 | 16,886 |} 152\| 279 247 I 
23,292 | 23,272 5,073 6,017 357] «125 60 | 
208,117 | 219,127] 49,161 | 48,376 || 3,115] 1,400/) 6,738 | 3,663 
646,559 | 676,865 | 95,745 | 107,763 ||12,321| 9,426)| 52,731 | 53,183 
90,344 | 93,869] 14,047] 15,316 || 215] 488 482 
162,112 | 163,901 | 16,348 | 15,262 || 397} 191|| 468 
| | 518,418 | 223,638 | 266,875 ||12,547| 8,374|| 28,621 | 29,447 
| 42,423] 42,075] 25,632 | 19,986 |} 247| 1,707] 1,218 
185,767 | 193,827 | 11,102 | 12,916 |} 224|) 453 471 
84,357 | $4,608} 12,985] 14,805 || 244) 675 | 
95,891 | 104,573 | 14,690] 16,025 || 6,286] 5,624)| 3,292] 1,926 
100,916 | 105,510 | 18,689 | 21,074 || 2 737 | 735 | 
66,741 | 66,577 | 12,617] 13,928 |} 164) 62] «247 | 188 
8,616 8,070 1,985 2,426 17 8 13 23 : ieee 
101,263 | 102,426 | 16,394 | 16,036 |} 241) 685 514 
183,399 | 194,896 | 23,103] 29,322 || 413] 304|) 1,012] 1,110 
143,274 | 150,686 | 26,420 | 26,496 || 1,515) 2,053 | 1,349 
210,119 | 209,969 | 42,818} 38,069 || 2,860} 1,943 a1) 
141,395 | 146,051 | 11,364| 13,821 193, 160|| 381 392 
160,336 | 169,117 | 101,657 | 122,933 |] 2,770) 1,872|| 6,951 | 6,871 
127,082 | 128,373 | 17,152 | 21,255 697] 358 702 697 
149,546 | 158,431 | 39,562 | 42,856 |] 763} 595|| 3,538 | 2,795 
22,495 | 22,634 5,124 5,107 || 256, 175 125 117 v4) 
1127751 | 115,644} 13,636 | 13,934 || 192! 285 320 a: 
90,454] 93,510] 22,311 | 23,864 260} 123)| 758 653 
85,111 | 89,135 7,459 7,761 || 438} 1,180 765 
16,329 | 18,454 1,185 1,266 || 165} 328 206 | 
92,410 | 96,074 6,288 6,430 |} 337|| 318 
526,749 | 538,704 | 33,006 | 30,758 |] 2,295] 1,393]) 3,185 | 6,992 
102,065 284,128 
|| 
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q 


Born in Wales and England. Born 4 Born 


in in 
In the County. In other Counties, | Scotland. Ireland. 


Females. Females, |Males, Fem. | Males. 


25,013 27 70 
19,971 7,287 39 163 
33, 880 35 
51,044 4,380 3 = 

30 
184 


207 
1,936 
33 
55 


Anglesey . 
Brecon .. 
Cardigan . 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon . 
Denbigh. . 
Flint ... 
Glamorgan 

Merioneth . 
Montgomery 
Pembroke . 150 
Radnor .. 10,310 3 I 17 


Totals. - 398,448 
Grand Totals . 126,328 


( 


ig 


Born in Scotland. 


Born in England} Born in Ireland. 


1 
In the same County. Inother Counties, 24 Wales. 


Females. | Males. |Females} Males. Females. 


11,269 


28 


RESERRSES 


Ban . 
Berwick 
Bute... 
Caithness . 
Clackmannan. . 
Dumbarton .. . 
Dumfries... . 
Edinburgh ... 
Elgin, or Moray. 
Forfar eeee 
Haddiugton 
Juverness. 
Kincardine . 

irkeudbright 
Lana 


Linlithgow .. . 
Nairn. .... 
Orkney & Shetld. 
Peebles... 
Renfrew. ... 
Ross & Cromarty 
Roxburgh... . 
Selkirk 
Stirling... . 
Sutherland ee 
Wigtown. . - 


Totals... 216,184 
Grand Totals . 88 451,245 


32 
id 
| 
WALES. 
| Males. | |Females, 
67 
119 
35 
63 
le 
132 
163 
hint 1,238 
19 
142 
i 16 
1,360 | 797 | 376 80 | 2,196 
tg! 
1,173 | 5,276 
SCOTLAND. 
3 
Males. 
Aberdeen... .| 77117 | 89,235 | 00 | 455 | 
in Argyll. ....| 42,601 44,338 | 3,747 188 227 506 456 
| Ayr ......| 63,468 69,936 | 7 8,712 526 515] 6,411 | 5,624 
— 19,518 22,360 | 3 3,786 103 130 50 38 
13,092 14,300 2 2,534 692 874 101 53 
4,880 5,833 1 2,473 46 55 139 149 
15,554 17,749 | 1 1,211 72 68 23 37 
PY 6,208 6,643 | 2 2,940 131 84 96 54 
| Pe 11,161 11,659 | 7 7,622 339 329 | 2,885 | 2,006 
29,735 33,955 | 2 2,969 942 | 1,035 580) 452 
65,163 76,966 | 23 37,228} 4,209 | 4,803] 3,971 | 3,129 
12,641 15,185 | 3,461 151 167 52 33 
57,406 65,527 | 7,015 | 7,573 532 691 413 391 
| oe 60,816 70,958 | 14,312 | 15,278 766 967 | 3,024] 3,450 
| Baa 13,496 14,394 | 3,196] 3,618 271 346 212 156 
40,101 46,637 | 4,674 | 4,893 194 245 134 134 
 ) 12,406 13,849 | 3,184] 3,181 116 155 49 24 
2,892 3,200 | 1,262] 1,310 20 27 8 
ns 14,649 17,710 | 2,884] 3,419 358 410 860 644 
| ie 123,302 | 134,496 49,718 | 52,754 J 4,609 | 3,690 | 29,343 | 26,572 
$8,249 8,953 4,272 | 3,464 134 143 976 346 
 ) ie 2,834 3,482 | 1,299] 1,442 22 24 3 7 
| 25,992 | 33,220 634] 635 69 74 19 1! 
ite 3,326 3,452 | 1,613) 1,799 49 55 59 35 
+ ie 56,600 63,479 | 7,195 | 7,678 505 603 322 334 
ae “Y 44,419 51,139 | 17,245 | 19,383 944 885 | 9,894 | 10,523 
33,792 38,632 2,583] 2,935 106 117 40 41 
+ 16,717 18,762 | 4,072}; 4,209 366 $99 193 123 
2,279 2,369 | 1,572] 1,537 73 59 20 ll 
27, 288 29,480 | 10,355 | 9,446 440 363 2,686 | 1,570 
at 10,270 12,317 | 951 958 62 34 9 15 
13,594 16,192 | 1,412] 1,552 227 248 | 2,964 | 2,903 
ee a ,061 | 18,562 | 19,234 | 66,502 | 59,819 
37,766 126,321 
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TaBLE showing for each County in Great Britain the proportion per Cent 
of Persons who were born in the County, or in other Counties, &c.* 


WALES. 


. 

z= i= 

| 

ENGLAND. BE 3 

= 

76°S8.21°0 0°3 0°5 
Cambridge 0-1) 0°5 
Chester 3°0 
Cornwall...... 4°1) 2 2 
6°3) 3°5| 2°7 
Derby eee eee 83°8il4°7 0:6 
Devon 90°4 7°8 0°1 O°7 
Dorset 89°1 9°9 0-3 
Durham 1°6 
(86°3/12°1) 0°72] 0°6 
Gloucester 0°3] 1°3 
Hereford 0°2 
Hertford 78°1|20°1 0°2 0°3 
Huntingdon ......- |79°5|19°4) 0 3 

Lancaster 3)12°2) 1°3] 6°3 
Leicester 0°4 
Lincoln. 8°7| 0°3 
1°3] 3°6 
Monmouth 0°2| 2°1 
93°2 5°8 0°1 0°2 
0°2| 0°4 
Northumberland... ..|s0°1}12°3) 4°7| 2°0 
Nottingham 0°2| 0°6 
Oxford..... (82°4/16°4) 0°2 
Rutlan 78°3|20°7 0'1 
Salop 85°2)13 5 01 0°5 
Somerset 2) O°1] 0°4 
Southampton ...... 0°5| 0°9 
Stafford 0°9 
Suffolk 7°9) O°1] 0°2 
Surrey te 56°5 38°5 0°8 2°3 

Varwick. 0°3) 1°5 
Westmoreland ... 0°7] 0°4 
Wilts 88°3 10°6 0°1 0°2 
Worcester 0°6 
York, BE. 89°3 7'8 0°1 0-9 
York, City, &c....../90°7] 6°4) O°6] 1°4 
York, N. 6°2) 0°7| 0°4 
York, W. R.........|92°3| 5°5| 0°74] 1°3 

England. 1°9 

| 


*This table may be read as follows :— 
Among 100 persons in Lancashire, 79 were 
born in the county, 12 in other English 


counties; and there was 1 person born - 
in Scotland and 6 iu Ireland. Or thus (by | 


which the fractional numbers are more 
intelligible) :—In .1000 persons in Lan- 


cashire, 793 were natives of the county, 


122 of other counties, 13 were natives of 
Scotland, and 63 of Ireland. 


Anglesey 
Brecon....... 
Cardigan..... 
Carmarthen ........ 
Carnarvon 
Denbigh 


Flint... 80°9 


Glamorgan ......... 


Merioneth ........./87°9 


Montgomery 
Pembroke........0. 
Radnor 


Wales..... 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen 
Argyll 

yt es ee 
Banff 
Berwick 
Caithness 
Clackmannan ...... 


Dumbarton ....../51°5 


Dumfries ..... 
Edinburgh ......... 
Elgin and Moray.... 
ife Poses 
Forfar 
Haddington ........ 
Inverness 
Kincardine......... 
Kinross 
Kirkeudbright ..... 
Lanark toes 
Linlithgow ......... 
Nairm 
Orkney and Shetland 
Peebles 
Perth .. eee 
Renfrew 
Ross and Cromarty.. 
Roxburgh ........ 
Selkirk 
Stirling 
Sutherland......... 


Scotland 


In the County. 
In other Counties 
of Eng. & Wales. 

In Scotland. 
In Ireland. 
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Counties. 


In England. 


In the County. 
In other Scotch 
In Ireland. 
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81°210 
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7°5| 7 
53 0.29 | 
19°5|19 
7°7/10 1) 
17°3)17 
7-7\19 
88°7| 9 
79°4,19 
69°5|29 |) 
78°7|15 
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97°0} 2°1 
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61°6|23 
He 
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36 Population Returns, 1841. 


IV.—THE METROPOLIS. 


1.—Statement of the Houses and Porutation in the several Parishes and 
Places forming the Mrrropotis, within the limits adopted by the Regisirar- 


General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, for the Weekly Bills of Mortahkty, 


HOUSES. 


PERSONS. 


| 

& Total of 
ae = | = | Males. | Females. |. 

2 3 Persons. 

Witsin THE Lonpon 
Brits oF Morrauity. 

London City, within the Walls| 7,791) 568 | 26,699, 27,927| 54,626 

London City, without the 
Walls (including the Inns 
of Court and Chancery). || 8,289) 999 | 21|| 35,077 35,305, 70,352 

City Liberty |,23,295) 956 | 250'|/105,487 116 222,053 
uthwar rough : 

Christchurch par. . . || 1,950! 50] 9] 6,978 7,638 14,616 

George, St. the Martyr, par.|| 6,663| 357 | 22,696 23,948 46,644 

John, St. Horselydown, par.|| 1,499} 54 | 25) 4,786) 5,329 10,115 

Olave, St. par. . || ,917| 36| .. || 3,367) 3,378 6,745 

St.par.. || 2,709) 132 | 20) 9,039, 9,180, 18,219 
omas, St. par. . 107; 1 | ee 880 879} 1,759 

Out-ParisuEs 

In Middlesex and Surrey. 

Andrew, St. Holborn (part of) . , 
above the Bars, with—par.|| 2,208} 83 | 10,384) 11,054) 21,438 
St. George the Martyr, par. 752} 21) .. 3,648) 4,249) 7,897 
Saffron Hill, Hatton-Gard. 

Ely Rents & Ely PI. lib. 916} 51]... 4,802} 4,658! 9,455 

lib. & ex. par. 188; 10) .. 720 838} 1,558 
rmondsey : 

St. Mary Magdalen, par. || 3,551) 159 | 24!) 10,986) 11,510; 22,496 
James, St. dist. . . |} 2,123) 104 5,952) 6,499 12,451 

Bethnal-Green, St. Matt. par.| 11,782) 396 | 180)| 35,577) 38,511) 74,088 

Botolph, St. witht. Aldg. par. 480} 7]... 1,735, 1,892) 3,627 

Catherine, St. by Tower, prec. 22] | 50 46 96 

Charter-House, ex. par. . I] .. | oe 122 63 165 

Clement, St. Danes, (part) 470} 16 1,856) 2,021; 3,877 

Clerkenwell, St. James, par. || 6,953) 210 | 79} 26,728) 30,033) 56,756 

Giles, St in the Fields, par. || 2,876) 86 | 24] 18,263 19,048) 37,311 
& George, St. Blooms. par.|| 2,083) 100 5|| 7,262, 9,719) 16,981 

George, St. Middlesex, or 
St. George in the East, par.|| 5,985] 243 | 24)/ 19,330, 22,020; 41,350 

Glass-House Yard, liberty . 196} 14}... 682 733, 1,415 

Hackney, St. John, par. . || 6,476) 302 | 183] 16,277, 21,494; 37,771 

Islington, St. Mary, par. « || 8,508) 293 | 314) 24,319 31,371) 55,690 

Lambeth Parish : 
Brixton, St. Matt. dist. . || 1,622) 46 | 24!) 4,369 5,806; 10,175 
Kennington, St.Mark, dist.|| 5,486] 133 | 173]| 13,366; 18,223) 31,289 
Lambeth Church, dist. . || 6,289) 206 | 37]| 19,371) 22,006) 41,377 | 
Norwood, St. Luke, dist. 412} 33 | 32) 1,391; 1,570) 2,961 
Waterlvo, St. John, dist. 126 | 85)! 14,531) 15,555) 30,086 
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HOUSES. PERSONS. 


| || Males. | Females. | 
| 
Limehouse, St. Ame, par. || 2,834] 112! 9,609; 9,728 19,337 
Ratcliff (part of) ham. 222 915 869} 1,784 
Luke, St. par. «© || 6,385) 243] 24,193} 25,636) 49,829 
Newington, St. Mary, or is | 
Newington Butts, par. . || 9,370} 257| 92)| 24,906} 29,700) 54,606 Ae 


Norton-Folgate, lib. ex. par. 220; 12) .. 760 914, 1,674 


All Saints, par, || 3,135 70} 10,008) 10,334) 20,342 
Ro 


Is Liberty, ex. par... 303} 75) .. 1,248} 1,317, 2,565 
Rotherhithe, par. . . || 2,420) 112} 6,670) 7,247' 13,917 
Savoy, St. John Baptist, pre 62 179 235 414 | 
Sepulchre, St. (part of), par. 537) 26) .. |) 2,445) 2,356, 4,801 
Shadwell, St.Paul, par. . || 1,522} 4,906) 5,154) 10,060 
Shoreditch, St. Leonard, par. ||12,642] 456) 199]; 39,514] 43,918) 83,432 


Spitalfields, Christch. par. 2,338} 105) 8|| 9,990] 10,446; 20,436 
Stepney, par. . « || 8,749} 296] 24,413) 29,220, 53,633 

Ratcliff (part of), ham. . || 1,597) 83} 47|} 4,691) 5,399! 10,090 
Tower of London (or St. 

Peter-ad-Vincula,) par. Val | 745 362; 1,107 
Tower, Old, Without, pret. | re ee 147 163 310 
Wapping, St. John, par. . 484} 20} 2,009) 2,099} 4,108 
Whitechapel, St. Mary, par. |} 4,360) 292) 32)/ 16,660) 17,393) 34,053 


PARISHES NOT WITHIN THE 
oLtp Lonpon Buus or 
Morratiry. 


*Bow, or Stratford-le-Bow, pr. 814} 46} 36} 2,120) 2,506) 4,626 
*Bromley, St. Leonard, par. || 1,117} 65} 2,977) 3,177; 6,154 
*Camberwell, St. Giles, par.!| 6,843) 278) 119}! 17,099) 22,769} 39,868 
Chelsea, par. . «© || 5,648) 178) 100)) 17,663) 22,516] 40,179 
“Deptford, town. 4,007} 218) 11,220) 11,945} 23,165 
*Hatcham, manor 459} 20} 12) 1,047; 1,405} 2,452 
*Fulham, par... 1,471; 52) 4,090) 5,229) 9,319 
*Greenwich, town . 4,495} 174) 81)| 14,602) 14,993) 29,595 
*Hammersmith, par. 1,585} 67) 4,832) 5,056) 9,888 
*Peter, St. chapelry 629} 28) 1,430} 2,135) 3,565 
Kensington, par. . 2,392} 168|| 7,341) 9,978) 17,319 
Brompton, ham. 1,406} 46) 32) 3,866) 5,649) 9,515 
Marylebone, St. par. 14,169} 583] 193)| 60,498) 77,666; 138,164 
Paddington, par. 3,479] 221] 390)| 10,748) 14,425) 25,173 
Pancras, St. par... 14,592) 575) 307|| 57,844) 70,635) 128,479 
Highgate (part of), chap. 174 4 6 568 716 1,284 
*Stoke Newington, par. . ,716} 16) 1,846} 2,644; 4,490 
*Woolwich, town . « || 3,034) 85) 14,063) 11,722) 25,785 
Ponick on Duty . . 2,669 2,669 


wage 


e #8 @ 


Total Metropolis , 956996 , 720|1,873,676 
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IV.—THE METROPOLIS. 


1.—StatemeEnt of the Houses and Porvtation in the several Parishes and 
Places forming the MrTRopotis, within the limits adopted by the Regisirar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, for the Weekly Bills of Mortality, 


‘ 


HOUSES. PERSONS. 


Total of 


Persons. 


Inhabited. 
Uninhabited. 
Building. 


Wirsin THE Lonpon 
oF Morrauity. 
London City,within the Walls 26,699, 27,927; 54,626 
London City, without the 
Walls (including the Inns 
of Court and Chancery) . 35,077 35,305, 70,382 
Westminster City & Liberty 105,487 116,566! 222,053 
Southwark Borough : | 
Christchurch par. . . 6,978 7,638 14,616 
George, St. the Martyr, par. 22,636 28,948 46,644 
John, St. Horselydown, par. 4,786 5,329 10,115 
Olave, St. par. . . 3,367; 3,378 6,745 
Saviour, St. par... . 9,039, 9,180, 18,219 
Thomas, St. par, . . 880 1,759 
Out-ParisuEs 
In Middlesex and Surrey. 
Andrew, St. Holborn (part of) , 
above the Bars, with—par. 10,384 21,438 
St. George the Martyr, par. 3,648 7,897 
Saffron Hill, Hatton-Gard. 
Ely Rents & Ely Pl. lib. 4,802 9,455 
Artillery-Grd. lib. & ex. par. 720 ‘ 1,558 
Bermondsey : 
St. Mary Magdalen, par. 4) 10,986 22,496 
James, St. dist. . . 5,952! ¢ 12,451 
Bethnal-Green, St. Matt. par. 35,577 74,088 
Botolph, St. witht. Aldg. par. 1,735. 3,627 
Catherine, St. by Tower, prec. 50 96 
Charter-House, ex. par. . 122 165 
Clement, St. Danes, (part) pa: 1,856 3,877 
Clerkenwell, St. James, par. 26 723 56, 756 
Giles, St in the Fields, par. 18,263, 37,311 
& George, St. Blooms. par. 7,262 16,981 
George, St. Middlesex, or 
St. George in the East, par. 19,330 41,350 
Glass-House Yard, liberty . 682 1,415 
Hackney, St. John, par. . 16,277 37,771 
Islington, St. Mary, par. . 24,319 55,690 
Lambeth Parish : 


Brixton, St. Matt. dist. . 4,369 10,175 
Kennington, St.Mark, dist. 13,366 31,289 
Lambeth Church, dist. . 19,371 41,377 
Norwood, St. Luke, dist. 1,391 2,961 
Waterloo, St. John, dist. 14,531 30, 086 


Males. | Females. | 
| | 
3 | 
| 
ie 
. 
| 
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HOUSES, PERSONS. |. 
| 
3 
= = Males. | Females. 
Limehouse, St. Anne, par. || 2,834) 112! 9,609; 9,728) 19,337 
Ratcliff (part of) 222 ws 915} 869} 1,784 
Luke, St. par. . || 6,385} 243} 24,193] 25,636) 49,829 
Newington, St. Mary, or 
Newington Butts, par. || 9,370} 257) 24,906) 29,700) 54,606 
lib. ex. par. 220; .. 760 914 1,674 
Poplar, All Saints, par. || 3,135} 70} +62; 10,008] 10,334) 20,342 
olls Liberty, ex. par... 303} 75] .. || 1,248] 1,317 2,565 
Rotherhithe 2,420) 112) 16)| 6,670) 7,247) 13,917 
Savoy, St. John Baptist, pret 62 2 ova 179 235 414 bg 
Sepulchre, St. (part of), par .. || 2,445] 2,356, 4,801 


Shadwell, St. Paul, par. . |} 1,522} 111} 4,906) 5,154 10,060 
Shoreditch, St. Leonard, par. 456) 199]| 39,514] 43,918 83,432 
Spitalfields, Christch. par. 2,338) 105) 9,990) 10,446; 20,436 
Stepney, par. || 8,749) 290} 24,413) 29,220, 53,633 

Ratcliff (part of), ham. |} 1,597; 83) 4,691) 5,399! 10,090 
Tower of London (or St. 

Peter-ad-V incula, ) par. 74 ee ee 745 362 1, 107 
Tower, Old, Without, prct. 43} 1. | ee 147 163 310 
Wapping, St. John, par. . 484) 20) 2,009) 2,099} 4,108 
Whitechapel, St. Mary, par. || 4,360| 292) 32/| 16,660) 17,393) 34,053 
PARISHES NOT WITHIN THE 


oLtp Lonvon or 
Morratuiry. 


*Bow, or Stratford-le-Bow, pr. 814; 46) 36] 2,120) 2,506) 4,626 


Paddington, par. 3,479} 221! 390|| 10,748] 14,425! 25,173 


*Bromley, St. Leonard, par. |} 1,117} 65) 2,977; 3,177; 6,154 
*Camberwell, St. Giles, par. 6,843} 278) 119]| 17,099 22,769 39, 868 ee 
Chelsea, par. © || 5,648} 178] 17,663) 22,516} 40,179 
*Deptford, town . || 4,007} 218) 11,220) 11,945) 23,165 
*Hatcham, manor . . 459 20} 12) 1,047; 1,405 2,452 
*Fulham, par... . || 1,471) 52) 4,090) 5,229) | 9,319 
*Greenwich, town . . || 4,495} 174] 81]/ 14,602) 14,993) 29,595 
*Hammersmith, par. . . || 1,585] 67] 4,832) 5,056] 9,888 
*Peter, St. chapelry 629} 28) 16), 1,430) 2,135) 3,565 
Kensington, par. || 2,392} 77) 7,341) 9,978) 17,319 
Brompton, ham. . || 1,406) 40] 32) 3,866) 5,649) 9,515 
Marylebone, St. par.» |/14,169] 583] 60,498) 77,666; 138,164 


Pancras, St. par... 14,592) 575) 57,844) 70,635) 128,479 
Highgate (part of), chap. 174 44 6 568 716, 1,284 
*Stoke Newington, par. ,716} 16} 1,846] 2,644; 4,490 


| 
*Woolwich, town . . || 3,034] 85} 38), 14,063) 11,722) 25,785 


Ponicke on Duty 2,669 2,669 


Total Metropolis , 956 996 , 720 1,873,676 
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In the preceding table the Parishes and Places marked thus 
(*) were not returned as forming part of the Metropolis in the 
Abstract of 1831. The Population of the Metropolis within the 
limits as returned in 1831 and the same limits in 1841, was as 
follows :—In 1831—1,471,941 ; and in 1841—1,690,084. 


2.—Country of Birtu of the Persons Enumerated in the MetTropouis. 


Foreigners 
and British Not 
in British | Subiects born specified 
Scotland. ‘land. | Gojonii in Foreign [where born 
Parts. 


Born 


799,260 | 15,668 106 | 12,433 | 12,766 
935,073 | 9,990 124| 6,715 | 8,408 


1,734,333 | 25,658 230 | 19,148 | 21,174 


3.—AGEs of Persons Enumerated in the Metropolis. 


’ Ages. Males. Females. Ages. Males. Females. 
Under 5 108,997 112,816 60 & under65 21,859 27,031 
5&under 10 91,349 93,969 65 99 70 10,980 13,988 
10 15 84,053 85,229 70 75 9, 099 12,664 
15 93 20 79,031 93,011 75 80 3,835 5,864 
20 >> 25 89,770 116,326 80 ‘3 85 1,844 3,240 
25 99 30 =82,315 100,155 99 90 540 1,080 
30 99 35 78,247 92,193 90 99 95 155 322 
35 ” 40 57,064 64,746 95 >, 100 40 75 
40 99 45 59,040 66,221 100& upwards 7 17 
45 ‘s 50 37,929 41,631 Age not specified 3,655 911 
50 99 55-37, 331 43,155 
55 99 60 19,816 22,075 Total . . 876 3956 996,720 


Country of Birt of Persons Enumerated in Great Britain. 


Males. Females. Total. 

Born in England and Wales 7,492,317 7,926,156 15,418,473 
Born in Isles in the British Seas 44,379 52,708 97,087 
Born in Scotland . ° - 1,209,095 1,334,511 2,543,606 
Born in Ireland. 219,397 199,859 419, 256 
Born in British Colonies ° 612 790 1,402 
Foreigners and British subjects 

born in foreign parts . ° 27 ,832 16,948 44,780 
Not specified where born -  268,494* 51,336 319,830 


9,262,126 9,582,308 18,844,434 


® This includes the returns for the army, navy, marines, seamen in registered ves- 
sels, and persons travelling on the night of the 6th of June, 1841. 
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.Bodmin 


Abimgdon 


Alban’s, St. . . 
Andover . 
Arundel e e 
Ashburton . 

Ashton-under-Lyne 


Aylesbury . . 
Banbury . . . 
Barnstaple . . 
Bassetlaw (see Retfor 
Bath City eo 
Bedford . . . 
Berwick-upon-T weed 
Beverley . . 
Bewdley 
Birmingham 
Blackburn 


Sas e e e e e e e e e 


Bolton . 
Boston 
Bradford .. 
Bridgnorth . 
Bridgewater . 
Bridport . 
Brighton . 
Bristol City . 
Buckingham . 
Bury e 
Bury St. 
Calne . 
Cambridge City 
+Cambridge Universi 
Canterbury City 
Carlisle City . 
Chatham. . 
Cheltenham . 
Chester City . 
Chichester’ City 
Chippenham . 
Christchurch 
Cirencester . 
Clitheroe . . 
Cockermouth 
Colchester . 
Coventry City 
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Population. 
5,502 
6,246 
4,997 
2,583 
3,841 

29,514 

56,764 
7,199 

10,259 


52,346 
8,578 
12,578 
8,409 
7,458 
181,116 
36,186 
5,901 
50,163 
14,618 
66,508 
1,931 
9,668 
7,166 
48,567 
123,188 
7,978 
24,759 
12,168 
5,100 
23,455 


15,422 
20,815 
17,903 
31,207 
22,961 
8,084 
6,606 
6,634 
5,840 
11,324 
6,420 
17,532 
30,179 


Cricklade 
Dartmouth 
Derby . 
Devizes . 
Devonport 
Dorchester 
Dover 
Droitwich 
Dudley 
Durham City 
Evesham . 
Exeter City . 
e 


Falmouth (see Pe 


Finsbury . 
Frome « « 
Gateshead . 
Gloucester City 
Grantham 
Greenwich, &c. 
Grimsby, Great 
Guildford . 
Halifax . . 
Harwich . . 
Hastings . 
Helstone 
Hereford City 
Hertford . 
Honitoh . 
Horsham . . 
Huddersfield . 


Hull, Kingston. upon 


Huntingdon 
Hythe. e e 
Ipswich . 
Ives, St. e 
Kendal 
Kidderminster 
King’s Lynn . 
Knaresborough 
Lambeth e e 
Lancaster 
Launceston 
Leeds e e 


* The inmates of public institutions are not included. 
+ The elective tenckiee of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge is vested in the 
Doctors and Regent Masters of Arts in Convocation. 


V.—PARLIAMENTARY BOROUGHS. 


Population of Cities and Boroughs in England returning Members 
to Parliament.* 


yu 


«© «© © @ @ 


Population. 
34,381 
4,663 
32,407 
6,156 
40,559 
5,402 
17,795 
6,588 
31,157 
9,577 
4,245 
37,231 
7,347 


265,043 
9,699 
19,843 
14,497 
8,786 
72,748 
6,698 
5,925 
26,694 
3,730 
11,614 
8,169 
11,367 
5,463 
3,773 
5,574 
24,931 
65,670 
5,500 
8,939 
24,660 
8,645 
11,519 
15,427 
15,751 
5,382 
197,412 
14,389 
6,070 
151,063 
50,365 
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Population. Population, 
4,846 Salisbury . 11,626 
9,282 Sandwich 11,194 
6,587 Scarborough 9,953 
13,411 Shaftesbury 9,462 
4,226 Sheffield . 109,597 
282,656 Shields, South 22,942 
120,702 Shoreham, New 27,980 
5,171 Shrewsbury . 17,688 
3,376 Southampton ~. 27,490 
4,926 Southwark . 142,620 
32,523 Stafford . . ° 9,149 
16,920 Stamford . 7,384 
4,968 Stockport 90,154 
6,674 Stoke-upon-Trent - 67,798 
6,875 Stroud . . - 37,668 
240,367 Sudbury . " 5,728 
Marlborough 4,139 Sunderland - 52,818 

Marlow, Great 6,237 Tamworth ° 7,662 


Leominster . 
Lewes 
Lichfield City 
Lincoln City 
Live 
City 
Ludlow . 
Lyme Regis 
Lymington 
Macclestield 
Maidstone 
Maldon . 
Malmesbury 
Malton . 
Manchester 


Marylebone . 287,465 Taunton . 12,306 
Midhurst. . . . 6,578 Tavistock 6,075 
Monmouth District, comprising Tewkesbury 5,721 
Monmouth. . . . 5,822 Thetford . 3,844 
Newport . . 10,271 Thirsk 5,132 
Usk « 1,503 Tiverton . 9,838 


Morpeth . 7,160 Totness . 4,240 
Newark-upon-Trent 10,218 Tower Hamlets 
Newcastle-under-Lyne 10,038 Truro 8 9,901 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 69,430 Tynemouth & North Shields 25,165 
Newport, Isle of Wight 6,330 Wakelield - 18,486 
Northallerton 4,861 Wallingford 7,780 
Northampton . 20,637 Walsall . - 19,654 
Norwich City 60,982 Wareham . 6,646 
Nottingham . 51,441 Warrington 21,116 
Oldham . . 60,109 Warwick ‘ 9,124 


419,730 


Oxford City . 23,656 Wells City 4,607 
Oxford University Wenlock . 19,774 
Penryn and Falmouth 12,160 Westbury 7,454 
Peterborough City 6,991 Westminster City 219,930 
Petersfield . 5,201 Weymouth & Melcombe 

Plymouth 35,040 Regis . . 
Pontefract 10,688 Whitby . . . 
Poole . . 8,449 Whitehaven . . 
Portsmouth 49,214 Wigan... 
Preston 50,332 WwW ilton e 
Reading . 18,499 Winchester City . 


8,784 
9,862 
15,841 
25,167 
8,057 
9,370 
9,062 
92,943 
7,404 
26,306 
6,480 
27,550 
30,152 


Reigate . 4,415 Windsor, New 
44,132 Wolverhampton 
4,300 Woodstock . 
5,927 Worcester City . 
24,091 Wycombe, Chipping 
11,949 Yarmouth, Great 
7,667 York City . . . 
66,624 


Retford, East 
Richmond 
Ripon 
Rochdale. . 
Rochester City 
Rye e e 
Salford e e 


e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
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VI—AGES OF PERSONS living in Great Britain, distinguishing those 
resident in the Principal Towns from the other Parts of the Country. 


1.—ENGLAND. 


Under 5 
5 to 10 
0 ,, 15 
15 ,, 20 
20 ,, 25 
25 ,, 30 
30 ,, 35 
35 ,, 40 
40 ,, 45 
45 ,, 50 
50 ,, 55 
55 ,, 60 
60 ,, 65 
65 ,, 70 
70 ,, 75 
75 ,, 80 
80 ,, 85 
85 ,, 90 
490 95 
95 ,,100 


100 & upwards 41 
notspecitied 17,332 


Under 5 
5 to 10 
10 ,, 15 
15 ,, 20 


20, 25 
25 ,, 30 


30 ,, 35 
35 5, 

40, 45 
45 ,, 50 
50 55 
55 ,, 60 
60 65 
65 ,, 70 
70 ,, 75 
75 ,, 80 
80 ,, 85 
85 ,, 90 


,,100 


100 & upwards 4 


In the Principal Towns, &c. Remainder of Country. Total. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 
571,214 583,644 410,508 412,211 981,722 995,855 
503,937 510,026 388,048 384,882 891,985 894,908 
467,178 465,729 356,855 334,758 824,033 800,487 
420,967 465,662 310,932 291,825 731,899 757,487 
408,210 501,524 271,249 281,310 679,459 782,834 
353,103 408,871 220,682 226,879 573,785 635,750 
329,789 366,926 201,325 203,116 531,114 570,042 
247,177 +266,334 161,546 158,507 408,723 424,841 
246,953 268,131 164,056 160,473 411,009 428,604 
168,630 182,681 125,620 123,043 294,250 305,724 
165,635 184,445 122,590 123,094 288,225 307,539 
96,164 107,380 80,348 81,028 176,512 188,408 
105,083 122,289 90,198 92,810 195,281 215,099 
56,834 70,034 55,485 59,151 112,319 129,185 
47,983 61,127 49,241 50,818 97,224 111,945 
24,016 30,810 27,529 28,491 51,545 59,301 
12,679 §=18,194 15,816 17,370 28,495 35,564 
3,890 6,260 5,290 6,202 9,180 12,462 
950 | 1,821 1,286 1,754 2,236 3,575 
220 426 222 373 442 799° 
89 31 52 72 141 
4,656 16,545 6,545 33,877 11,201 
2.—W ALES. 
the Principal Towns, &c. Remainder of Country. Total. 
Males. Females. Males. Feinales. Males. Females 
30,811 30,523 30,185 30,055 60,996 60,579 
27,417 27,360 28,685 28,077 56,102 55,437 
25,546 24,695 26,135 25,266 51,681 49,961 
92,287 22,921 23,214 23,547 45,501 46,468 
21,165 22,178 18,890 20,650 40,055 42,828 
18,253 18,307 15,531 16,919 33,784 35,226 
16,676 16,420 13,928 14,789 30,604 31,209 
12,559 12,240 11,437 11,690 23,996 23,930 
11,705 11,850 10,585 11,252 22,292 23,102 
8,641 9,456 8,877 9,518 17,518 18,974 
8,371 9,422 8,960 9,710 17,331 19,132 
5,556 6,228 6,583 7,221 12,13) 13,449 
6,130 7,417 6,559 7,787 12,689 15,204 
3,540 4,521 4,229 4,968 7,769 9,489 
2.752 3,782 3,531 4,276 6,283 8,058 
1,597 2,182 2,174 2,722 3,771 4,904 
1,035 1,735 1,418 1,963 2,453 3,699 
370 616 538 748 908 1,354 
95 221 145 242 242 463 
32 48 20 75 52 123 
15 6 ll - 10 25 
911 138 620 133 1,531 271 


not specitied 


all 
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3.—SCOTLAND. 


In the Principal Towns, &c. | Remainder of Country. Total. 


A. 


t 


Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females, 
Under5 122,808 120,129 50,986 48,862 173,794 168,991 
5tol0 110,612 108,312 48,100 46,493 158,712 154,805 
10 ,, 15 104,697 102,936 46,135 43,116 150,832 146,052 
89,603 102,457 38,593 39,509 128,196 141,966 

81,497 103,897 31,900 37,177 113,397 141,074 

67,333 83,319 25,446 29,841 92,779 113,160 

62,641 75 , 232 23,193 26,821 85,434 102,053 

46,261 55,743 18,611 643872 76,916 

47,622 57,466 19 ,085 66,707 79,219 

31,702 36,939 14,172 45,874 52,526 

31,147 39,734 13,853 45,000 56,343 

19,241 23,150 9,504 28,745 34,244 

22,525 29,725 10,926 33,451 43,086 

11,337 14,589 6,018 17,355 21,795 

10,485 14,080 5 ,666 16,151 21,244 

5,499 7,173 3, 226 8,725 11,212 

3,487 5,164 2,133 5,620 8,144 

1,074 1,659 774 1,848 2,677 

346 516 247 593 858 

95 155 46 141 236 

100 & upwards 38 46 7 45 59 


not specified 2,010 1,016 1,181 3,191 1,662 


Vil. 


STATEMENT of the Acrs of Persons in Great Britain, and in thie 
Towns of Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham; showing what would be 
the Number of Persons of the several specified Ages supposing the number 

’ -of Males and Females whose ages were returned to have been Ten Thou- 
sand respectively. 


Guernsey, Jersey, 
England. Wales. Man. &e. 


Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. . Males. ‘Females. 
Under 5 1347 1300 1367 1307 1403 1162 1359 
5 to 10 1224 1168 1196 1281 1088 1272 
10 ,, 15 1130 1045 1078 1218 996 1179. 
15 20 1004 989 1002 1035 995 926 
20 30 1719 1851 1683 1664 1871 1569 
30 ,, 40 1289 1298 1189 1217 1320 1238 
45 ,, 50 967-5 958°6 3. 908:9 1030 =1013 
50 ,, 60 637°5 647-4 ‘> 7027 595°4 692-9 700°8 
0 ,, 70 421-9 449-4 ‘5 532°6 487°2 464-4 
70 ,, 80 204-1 223-5 ‘3 279-6 257-0 
80 ,, 90 516 62°6 109-2 92°83 52-1 
90 ,, 100 3°6 5:7 34 
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i The Metropolis. Manchester. Birmingham. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


1248 1133 1363 1275 


Under 5 


1453. 1397) 1416) 

5to 10 1045. 944 1110 1021 1215 #1165 1175 1136 

10,15 964 856 1068 946 1142 1064 1093 1011 
15,,20 905 934 982 1027 1049 1040 990 998 

20, 30 1970 2174 1942 2179 1807 1908 1919 2055 
30 ,, 40 1549 1576 1572 1532 1364 1392 1417 1382 
40 ,, 50 1110 1083 1021 9808 971-7 9542 993-1 945-7 
50 ,, 60 6544 655° 537'8 559°5 5635 «564-2 85506 
60 ,, 70 285°6 3022 343-4 298-2 343-1 
70, 80 1481 186: 100-4 123- 110-7 187-6 156-8 
80 ., 90 27:2 43-4 26:3 27:7 


9,100 22 39 13 419 67 28 24 dd 
100&upwards08 — 


III—NATIONAL VACCINE INSTITUTION. 


THe members of the National Vaccine Board remark that 
‘Wherever Vaccination has been practised carefally, and with 
those precautions which experience has pointed out as necessary, 
it has been followed almost universally with success. But we 
lament it as one of the proofs of the general reliance of medical 
practitioners in its efficacy as a preservative, ‘that it has been 
deferred, too frequently, until the seeds of Small Pox had been 
received into the system, and were about to produce their natural 
evil consequences.” It appears from a return in the Ninth 
Report of the Poor Law Commissioners that the fees paid to vac- 
cinators under the Vaccine Act was 33,104/. for the year ending 
25th March, 1843; and as the Commissioners estimate the 
average rate of payment for each successful case at 1s. 9d., it is 
to be inferred that the number of persons vaccinated in the year 
to which the return refers was 378,331. Making allowance for 
the children who die within the first two months after birth, until 
which age vaccination is not generally performed, and for the 
children of the higher classes, it appears that the number of 
persons vaccinated yearly is nearly equal to the probable number 
who would require vaccination gratuitously. The number of 
deaths from small-pox, in 1838, was 16,268; 9131 in 1839; and 
10,434 in 1840. The Vaccination Act only came into operation 
in the last quarter of 1840. The deaths arising from small-pox 
in the metropolis were 1235 in 1840; 1053 in 1841; and 360 
in 1842. In the first quarters of 1840-1-2-3, the number of 
deaths was as follows: 104 in 1840; 605 in 1841; 71 in 1842; 
and 144 in the first quarter of 1843. Out of the sixteen unions 
in which no provision had been made for the gratuitous vac- 
cination of the residents generally, six have at length entered 
into vaccination contracts. The ten unions in which the guar- 
dians have not yet fully complied with the provisions of the 
Vaccination Act, are—Biggleswade, Aylesbury, Hayfield, St. 


eots, Garstang, Todmorden, Bicester, Witney, Holywell, and 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


Males. Females. 
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IV._FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE REGIS- 
TRAR-GENERAL. 


WE continue from the ‘Companion’ for 1842, p. 46, an account of 
the further operations under the Act for the registration of Births, 
Marriages and Deaths in England and Wales. The latest 
Report of the Registrar-General is the fourth, and it shows the 
movement of the population for the year ending June 30th, 1841.* 
The following is a comparative statement of the number of births, 
marriages and deaths which were registered in each of the four 
years (ending 30th June) :— 
1837-8. 1838-9. 1839-40. 1840-1. 

Births . . . 399,712 480,540 501,589 504, 543 
Deaths . . . 335,956 331 ,007 350,101 355,622 
Marriages . . 111,481 121,083 124,329 122,482 


The number of births not registered still amounts to several 
thousands annually ; and the Registrar-General is of opinion that 
“the registration of births will not be complete until it is enacted 
by law that the father or mother, or some other qualified 
informant, shall give notice, within a fixed period, of a birth 
having taken place.” 

The two following tables illustrate what the French, appro- 
priately enough, term the “ movement” of the population. The 
first shows the Mean Annual Number of Marriages, Births and 


Deaths, in the Three Years (July Ist, 1838-41), to 100 Males, to 
100 Females, and 50 Males and 50 Females living.+ 


ea he 100 Births to 100 living. | Deaths to 100 liviug. 


50 50 50 
100 Males , 100 | 100 {Males} 100 | 100 /|Males 
.| Fem. and 50/Males Fem. jand 50/Males.| Fem. ‘and 50 
Fem. Fem. Fem. 


ENGLAND... 1.536 | .786 '6.495 |6.206 3.175 |2,.302 (2.127 | 2.214 
Divisions.} 

Metropolis ee 1.852 | .989 6.309 [5.554 (2.966 |2.775 (2.339 | 2.557 
2. South-Eastern . : 1.308 | .661 |5.779 |5.656 12.859 /1.910 [1.809 | 1.876 
3. South Midland 1,397 | .702 '6.515 |6,352 |3.217 |2.103 |2.061 | 2.082 
4. Eastern... . 1,347 | .688 6.117 |5.867 |2.996 {2.096 {1.981 | 2.038 
5. South-Western 1.347 | .700 |6°163 [5.704 |2,967 |1.942 [1.799 | L.870 
6. Western... . 1.596 | .810 |6.531 [6.344 13.219 |2,248 '2.077 | 2.162 
7. North-Midland 1,490 | .752 (6.610 16,479 |3,272 |2.214 2.123 | 2.168 
8. North-Western. 71 |1.696 | .867 |7,408 7.095 13.626 |2,898 |2.670 | 2.784 
9. York..... 1.642 | .828 6.958 16,837 13.449 |2.349 |2.222 | 2,28 
10. Northern... 1.485 | .758 (6.722 (4.447 |3.292 {2.255 (2.042 | 2.148 
ll, Welsh 1.462 | .737 15.972 15.868 |2.960 2.057 |1.935 | 1.995 


* The First, Second, and Third Reports are noticed in the ‘ Companion’ for 1840, 
pp. 29 and 51; ‘ Companion’ 1841, pp. 21 and 50; and ¢ Companion’ for 1842, p. 46. 
+ The Table is read thus:—To 100 Males living 1.607 Marriages took place; 6.49% 
children (M. and F.), and 2.302 Males died. ‘To 100 persons living of both Sexes (5° 
rf —— 786 Marriages were solemnized, 3,175 Children were burn, and 2,214 persous 
ied. 
} The Counties in each of these Divisions are shown in a subsequent Table. 
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Annual Proportions of Marriages, Birtus, and Deartus, in the Three 
Years ending July Ist, 1838—41. 


One Marriage to 


One Birth to 


One Death to 


Males. 


Fem. |M.&F. 


ENGLAND ...| 62 65 


Divisions. 
1. Metropolis . . 
2. South Eastern . 


127 


48 54 101 
15 76 151 


3. South-Midland .| 70 72 142 
4. Eastern... ..| 71 74 145 
5. South-Western, .| 69 74 143 
6. Western... Gi 63 124 
%. North-Midland .| 66 67 133 
8. North-Western. .| 56 59 115 
9. York ..... 60 61 121 
10. Northern. . ..] 65 67 132 


Males. 


Fem. |M.&F 


M.&F. 


15 16 31 


16 18 34 
17 18 35 
15 16 31 
16 17 33 
16 18 34 
15 16 31 
15 15 3l 
13 14 28 
14 15 29 
15 16 30 
17 17 34 


Males., Fem. 
43 47 
36 43 
52 55 
48 49 
48 50 
51 56 
44 48 
45 47 
35 37 
43 | 45 
44 49 
49 52 


The total number of Births registered in each quarter of the 
registration-year 1840-41 was as follows :— 


Quarters ending a Males. Females. Total. 
September . . 61,205 58,617 119,822 
December 62,118 58,999 121,117 
March 68,414 65,306 133,720 
June. . . 66, 652 63,232 129, 884 

258 ,389 246,154 504,543 
The Deaths in each of the four quarters were as under :— 

Quarters ending Males. Females. §Total. 
September . . . 41,108 39,713 80,821 
December 45 ,006 44,624 89 ,630 
March... . 50,071 48 , 982 99,053 
June... 43 , 800 42,318 86,118 

179,985 175,637 355,622 


The number of Marriages registered during the year, and the 
mode of celebration, are shown in the following table :— 
According to the Rites of the Established Church. 


Special Licence . 


Superintendent Registrar's Certificate 

Total e e 


Not according to the Rites of the Established Church. 


In Registered Places of Worshi 


In Superintendent Registrar's Offices 
Between Jews ° 

Total e e 


7 
15,752 
77,826 

856 
19,997 


114,448 


~~ 5,816 
2,036 
66 

116 


8,034 


Not of full age—Men, 5537; Women, 16,391. Signed with marks— 
Men, 40,059 ; Women, 59,896. 
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The number married at registered places of worship was 2976 
in 1837-8 ; 4654 in 1838-9; 5140 in 1839-49 ; and 5816 in 1840- 
41. The proportion which they bore to the total number of 
marriages in each year was 2°66 per cent. in 1837-8; 3°84 in 
1838-9 ; 4°13 in 1839-40; and 4°74 per cent. in 1840-41. The 
places of religious worship in England and Wales registered 
celebration of un the Act 6 and 7 Wm. IV. 

p to the 30th of June, 1842, were as follows :— 
—Church of Scotland, 22; United Secession Church, 

24; Relief Synod or Church, 5; "English Presbyterians_and Uni- 

tarians, 73; Presbyterians not otherwise defined, 54. . - 178 
Independents. —Independents or Congregationalists . 798 
Baptists.—Particular or Calvinistic Baptists, 84; General or " armi- 

nian Baptists, 42; Baptists not otherwise defined, 335 . 461 
Methodists (Arminian :).— Wesleyan Methodists, 78; Methodists, New 

Connexion, 19; Primitive Methodists, 20; Wesleyan Methodist 

Association, 16; Independent Methodists, 2. 135 
Methodists ( Calvinistic) .—English Calvinistic Methodists, 9; “Welsh 

Calvinistic Methodists, 13; Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion, 23. 45 
Roman Catholics.—Roman Catholics 263 
Foreign Churches.—United Brethren or Moravians, 1; ‘Lutheran or 

Evangelical Church, 2; Swiss Protestants,1 . 4 
Miscellaneous.—New Jerusalem Church or Swedenborgians, 

Christian Israelites, 2; Evangelical Friends, 1; undescribed, or 

belonging to no specific denomination, 27 


The number of registered places of worship was 187 in Lan- 
cashire ; 115 in Middlesex : 171 in Yorkshire; 192 in Wales; 
76 in Devonshire : ; 72 in Somersetshire; 59 in Kent; 58 in 
Northumberland ; 55 in Gloucestershire ; 53 in Hampshire; 
50 in Monmouthshire; and in the other counties the number 
was below fifty. The following table shows the counties in which 
the largest proportion of the 5816 marriages which were solem- 
nized in registered places of worship, took place; and we have 
added the number entered into at the Superintendent-Registrar’s 
office, and also the total number of marriages in the county. 


At registered In the Total 

Places of Registrars’ No. of 

Worship. Offices. Marriages. 
Lancashire . . . . 1294 316 15 ,228 
Metropolitan District . 523 188 18,096 
South Wales . . . 421 94 3,828 
York, West Riding . . 383 82 8, "870 
Somersetshire . . 240 75 061 
Gloucestershire. . . 173 87 3, 623 
Devonshire . . « 159 160 3, 987 
Northumberland . . 135 26 2,080 
Monmouthshire - % 134 40 1,178 
Lincolnshire e . 132 21 2,708 
Suffolk . 2. e 131 54 2,362 
Leicestershire . . . 125 60 1,594 
Staffordshire oe 122 12 3,493 
Warwickshire . . 122 26 2,799 
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In the other counties the number of marriages at the regis- 
tered places of worship was under 122. There was a slight 
decrease in the total number of marriages in 1840-41, which were, 
relatively to the female population, nearly three per cent. less 
than in the preceding year. The decrease was greatest in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire and Cheshire. Thus, in 1838-9, out of 
100,000 women in Lancashire and Cheshire, there were 1737 
married, and in 1840-41 only 1663. The following table shows 
the proportion of females married in the different divisions of 


the kingdom in each of the three years ending the 30th June, 
1839-40-41. 


’ Proportion of Annual Marriages to 100,000 Females living. 


Year ending June 30th. 
1839 | 1840 | 1841 | ye 
No. Divisions. Counties. e 


1 | Metropolitan ./| Middlesex (part of), Surrey 
(part of), Kent (part of) .§ 1,815 | 1,912 | 1,828 } 1,851 
8 | North-Western | Cheshire, Lancashire . . .§ 1,737 | 1,688 | 1,663 | 1,694 
9 | York... ..j| North Riding, East Riding, 
West Riding .... . «1,671 | 1,645 | 1,609 | 1,642 
6 | Western .. .| Gloucestershire, Hereford- 
shire, Shropshire, Wor- 
cestershire, Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire . .. . 1,62] | 1,557 | 1,594 
7 | North Midland | Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, 
Lincolnshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire . . . .§ 1,504 | 1,516 | 1,459 | 1,499 
10 | Northern . . .| Durham, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmore- 
land oe ef © © @ 1,444 1,526 1,425 1,485 
11 | Welsh . . . Monmouthshire and Wales .} 1,477 | 1,495 41; 
3 | South Midland | Middlesex (part of), Hert- 
fordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, Oxfordshire, North- 
amptonshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, Bedfordshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire . . . 1,403 | 1,414 | 1,374 | 1,397 
41 Eastern .. Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk .§ 1,309 | 1,374 | 1,359 | 1,347 
5 | South-Western | Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, De- 
vonshire, Cornwall, Somer- 
setshire . eee @ © 1,335 1,370 1,334 1,346 
2| South-Eastern .| Surrey (part of), Kent (ex- 
cept Greenwich), Sussex, 
Hampshire, Berkshire . .7 1,304 | 1,307 | 1,313 | 1,308 


It appears from this table that out of the same population 
(100,000), from 300 to 350 more women were married every 
year in the first, than in the second class of counties, being a 
difference of 22°26 per cent. The counties in which the mar- 
riages were least numerous lie south of a line from the Wash to 
the mouth of the river Avon. The proportion of marriages, it 
will be observed, is greatest in the metropolis ; and this is partly 
to be explained by the fact that a large number of persons are 
married there whose general residence is in the country; and 
there is, besides, an excess of persons between the age of 20 and 
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40 who resort to Londen from other countries, and marry as soon 
as they have settled. The Registrar-General, however, is of 
opinion that after making allowance for these circumstances the 
proportion of persons married in the metropolis is above the 
average of the kingdom. 

The marriage-registers mention, in every case, whether the 
person married was a minor or of full age; and it appears that 
for the three years ending 30th June, 1841, out of 367,894 
couples married, 17,266 men or 469 per cent. of the whole num- 
ber of men were under age, and 350,628 or 95°31l—were of full 
age; that 50,714 women or 13°78 per cent. were under age and 
317,180 or 86°22 per cent were of full age. Of the two sexes 
67,980 or 9°23 per cent were under age, and 667,808 or 90°77 

er cent. were of full age. The proportions differ considerably 
ip various parts of the country, as the following table will 
show :— 


MEAN Proportion per Cent. of Persons Marrtep under 21 Years of Age, 
in the Three Years ending June 30th, 1841. 


Women.| Men. Women. Men. 


Divisions. CowunTIEs. 
South Midland 20°60 Oxford 15°95 
Fasten . 18°52 Lincoln 15°63 
York . . . 17°82 Norfolk. 
North Midland.) 16-40 Chester . 15°09 
South-Eastern . 14-62 Rutland . 14°57 
Westen . .« 14-29 Kent (part of) 14°47 
North-Western 14-24 Surrey (part of) .| 14°32 
South-Western 11°79 Monmouth 14°23 
Northen . 11°43 Lancaster . 14°10 
Welsh. . . 8°99 Derby. . 14-07 


e 
KH 


Metropolitan . .| 7°70 Warwick . 13°94 
Dorset 13°68 
CounTIEs. Middlesex (part of )) 13-68 
Bedford . . 25°19 Cornwall . . 13°30 
Huntingdon . 24°61 Durham... 13-28 
Cambridge . 23°39 Hants. . . 11-76 
Essex . 22°87 Somerset . 11°46 
Northampton 21°83 York, N. Riding .| 11°31 
Hertford 21°59 Northumberland .| 11-27 
fork, W. Riding | 20°57 Gloucester . «| 10°88 
Leicester «19°36 York, E. Riding . 10-63 
Stafford . . 19°30 Cumberland . 10°07 
Suffolk . Westmoreland 9°57 
Buckingham . . 18:25 Devon 8°65 
Sussex . . 17°34 Salop. . . 8°65 
Nottingham’ . . 17:18 Hereford . . 8-60 


Wilts. . 16°84 South Wales 8:07 


Berks . . 16°58 North Wales 7°89 
Worcester . 16°37 
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It would be still more interesting if the exact age at which 
marriage takes place in each county could be ascertained ; but, 
although the ages have not been recorded in a sufficient number 
of cases to show the results for each county, districts have been 
taken, in different parts of the kingdom, varying greatly in situ- 
ation and character, and the age of males and females in every 
marriage in such districts has been obtained. The result for the 
three years ending June, 1841, is, that in 40,874 persons married, 
the mean age of the men was 27°30 and of the women 25°35. 
More than half of the men and half of the women were married 


between the ages of 20 and 25. The following table will render 
further detail unnecessary :— 


Aces of 40,874 Persons Married in the 3 Years, 1838-39, 1839-40, 
1840-41. 


Ages. Men. Women. 
15 and under20 537 2,711 
20 ” 25 10,383 10,424 
25 99 30 3,951 
30 35 1,900 1,498 
35 9 40 944 739 
40 * 45 603 532 
45 ” 50 371 273 
50,85 271 161 


Ages. Men. 
55and under60 147 
69 65 112 
65 99 70 41 
70 yy 75 15 
75 9 80 6 
80, 8 4 


20 ,437 


20 437 


The first marriages have been distinguished in 15,579 mar- 
riages, and the result is as follows :— 


Marriages, 2 Years—June 1839-41. 


Men. 


Women. 


Bachelors 


W idowers. 


Spinsters 


Widows.’ 


15 to 20 378 


20 ,, 25 | 7,776 
25 ,, 30| 3,686 
30 4, 35} 1,149 
35 ,, 40 400 
40 ,, 45 174 
45 ,, 50 71 
50 4, 55 31 
55, 60 10 
60 ,, 65 5 


71 
267 
353 
325 
273 


378|| 2,022 1 
7,847|| 7,824 73 
3,953|| 2,891 199 
1,502] 924 254 

725, 351 201 

«180 |: 218 

268 75 122 

201 29 101 

108 16 36 
93 3 46 


3 


1,896 


14,311 | 1,268 


15,579 


-12170 


.08139 


-91861 


1.00000 
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The mean age of the bachelors was nearly 25°45; spinsters, 
24°30; widowers, 40°80; widows, 38°95. The mean age of all 
the men was 27°45; of all the women, 25°46. It appears that 
out of 100 women married 8 were widows; of 100 men 12 were 
widowers. Mr. Farr calculates that 1 in 3 widowers and 1 in 4 
widows re-marry; and he shows that 79 in 100 women who 
attain the average age of marriage are married, and that 21 in 
100 are never married. Of men who attain the average age 
of marriage it appears that 78 out of 100 marry and 22 do not 


marry. 
- The following table shows the Mean. Proportion for Three 
Years ending June 30, 1841, of Men and Women signing with 


Marks :— 


‘MEAN Proportion for Three Years*ending June 30th, 1841, of Men and 
Women signing with Marks in England. 


Mean Proportion n Proportion‘ 
per Cent. Cent. 
Men. | Women. Men. | Women. 
Divisions. CounTIEs. 
Metropolis. 12 24 ||. Warwick (mean of 
Northern. 22 | 42 || Eng. & Wales) 
South-Eastern . | 32 40 . 
North-Midland . {| 32 50 || Leicester. 33 51 
South-Western . | 33. 47 || Lincoln . 34 47. 
England & Wales | 33 49 || Nottingham . .| 34 53 
York. . . .| 34 58 || Oxford 35 44 
Western 39 53 Cornwall 35, 54 
North-Western. ° 40 65 Chester e e e 36: 62 
South Midland .| 42 53 || Somerset. . «| 37 48 
Eastern . . .| 46 52 || Northampton. .| 37 52 
Welsh e 48 69 W. 39 43 
ork, est ; 
Countigs. Riding 32 64 
Cumberland . ° 16 36 || Lancaster . «| 40. 66. 

Westmoreland 19 33 || Berkshire «| 42 45. 
Northumberland . | 19 39 || Bucks .« «© «| 43. 54 
East Riding&York| 19, 41 ||Salop. . «| 43 54 
York, N. Riding. | 23 42 || Nerfolk . « «lf 44 50 
Durham . . - | 26 49 || Wiltshire . «| 44 56. 

mt (ex untingdon . . | 46. 54. 

Greenwich). 29 40 Cambridge . 46 56. 
Gloucester . .| 30 43 || Worcester . . | 46. 61 
Sussex e e 31° 41 South Wales 46 69 
Dorset e 31 41 Suffolk e @ 47 53. 
Surrey 0 32 | 35 || North Wales. . | 47 70 
Middlesex (partof)| 32 36 || Hertford . 56 
Hants 32, 39 Bedford e @ @ 52: 65. 
Rutland e ee 33 26 | Monmouth 52: 66 
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As a test of education, so far at least as relates to writing? 
the marriage registers show that for the three years ending 
June, 1841, there were 33 men in 100 and 49 women in 100 
who signed with marks: the number who can write their own 
names is therefore about 67 men and 51 women in 100. This 
test shows the state of education ten or twenty years ago, and 
in the last of the three years there was a slight increase in the 
proportion of men who wrote their names. 

The differences which prevail in different counties are re- 
markable. In Cumberland only 16 men in 100 signed the 
register with marks; and in Westmoreland, Northumberland, 
and the East Riding of York, 19; while in Cambridgeshire and 
Worcestershire there were 46, in Suffolk and Essex 47, and in 
Bedfordshire 52. The relative education of men and women 
(so far as the ability to write implies education) varies to a great 
extent. In Berkshire the number of women who signed with 
marks was nearly the same as the men, or 109 to 100 men; in 
Cumberland the proportion was 234 women to 100 men. 

The parts of the country in which the proportion of births to 
the population is above or below the average of England are 
shown in the following table :— 


AnnuaL Number of Births Registered, to 100,000 Females living in each 
of the Three Years ending 30th June, 1839, 1840, 1841. 


No.| Divisions. © Counties. 1839 | 1840 | 1841 | Mean. 


| North-Western | Chester, Lancaster- 7,153 | 7,120 | 7,012 | 7,095 
9 York York eer © @ @ 6,722 7,009 6,730 6,937 
7 | North Midland | Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, | . : 

Nottingham, Derby . . . | 6,338 | 6,566 | 6,483 | 6,486 
10 | Northern . . Durham, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmore- 
6 | Western Gloucester, Hereford, Salop, 
Worcester, Stafford, War- 
3 | South Midland | Middlesex. (part of), Herts, 
Bucks, Oxford, North- 
ampton, Huntingdon, Bed- 
fo Cambridge 6,200 6, 507. 6,330 6,286 


England eoeeeee#ee#e#* 6,099 | 6,283 6,236 6,220 
Welsh . . + «| Wales, Monmouthshire. «| 5,756 | 5,929 | 5,920 | 5,869 


1 

4| Eastern .. .| Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk . .| 5,649 | 6,001 | 5,951 | 5,867 
5 | South-Western | Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Corn- 
2 
] 


6,247 | 6,365 | 6,730 | 6,447 


wall, Somerset ..,..+.+.¢| 3,719 | 5,799 } 5,593 | 5,690 
South-Eastern . | Surrey (part of), Kent (part 
of), Sussex, Hants, Berks . | 5,576 | 5,685 | 5,706 | 5,655 
Metropolitan .| Middlesex of), Surrey 
(part of), Kent (part of) .} 5,335 | 5,591 | 5,735 | 5,553 


Out of the same female population (100,000) there were 1440 


more births in Cheshire and Lancashire than in Kent and the © 


south-eastern counties. In the registration year 1840-41 the 
births decreased by 47 in the 100,000, and the Sacre oecurred 
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in all the divisions except the Northern, South-Eastern, and 
Metropolitan. The births in Cheshire and Lancashire pro- 
gressively declined in each of the three years. : 

The Registrar-General’s Report contains a number of curious 
facts relating to the births. In the three years’ registration the 
proportion of boys born was 10,486 to 10,000 girls. In the last 
two of these years the proportion was 105 to 100, or 21 boys to 
20 girls. By the age of 20 the greater mortality of males re- 
duces the numbers nearly to an equality. The excess of males 
was greatest in the northern and least in the southern parts of 
England; being 10,639 to 10,000 females in the four northern 
counties, and 10,379 in the south-midland counties. The great- 
est number of births occur in the quarters ending March and 
June; and in these quarters also the proportion of males to 
females born is greatest, though the difference is not very great. 
On an average of two years the proportion for the quarter end- 
ing March was 10,536 males to 10,000 females; quarter ending 
June 10,511 to 10,000; and the proportion was lowest for the 
quarter ending September, being 10,481 to 10,000. 

The following table shows the Annual Number of Deaths 


among 100,000 Females living in each of the three years end- 
ing 30th June, 1839, 1840, 1841 :— 


No. Divisions. Counties. 1839 | 1840 |1841 {Mean. 
Chester, Lancaster. + [2,541 2,847 |2,622 |2,670 

2,376 2,256 |2,384 [2,339 
York .....] York. ....- + |2,162 2,276 |2,229 |2%,222 


North-Midland | Leicester, “Rutland, Lineatn,} 
Nottingham, Derby... 


1,910 2,185 |2,123 


ENGLAND ee ee 2,055 19,357 2,171 2,113 


Gloucester, Hereford. Salo ~ 7 
Worcester, Stafford, 1,978 |2,077 |2,183 |2,074 
3 | South-Midland | Middlesex - (part: of), - ta 


6 | Westen... . 


Huntingdon. ‘Bedford. Proms 21,978 [2,067 [2,137 [2,061 
bridge 

10 | Northern... 
“Cumberland, Westmoreland [2,097 [2,181 


4 | Eastern. . . Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk. .-. |1,906 |2,047 {1,981 
11 Welsh @ 


-| Wales, Monmouthshire... . . .'1,860 |1,982 |1,963 j1,935 
2 | South-Eastern 


. 


5 | South-Western . Wilts, % 
Devon, Cornwall, 763 11,787 {1,847 {1,799 


The mortality ranged from 1799 to 2670 out of the same 
number (100,000) living, that is, it was nearly half as high 
again in Cheshire and Lancashire as in the south-western coun- 
ties. If the mortality had been everywhere as high as in 
Cheshire and Lancashire, 449,360 deaths would have occurred in 
1840-41, instead of 355,622; and if it had been everywhere as 
low as in the south-western counties only 302,800 deaths would 
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have been registered. Scarlatina was epidemic in Lancashire 
in 1840. The deaths in England from this disease were 5802 
in 1838, 1032 in 1839, and 19,806 in 1840; of which number 5205 
occurred in Lancashire and Cheshire. The same disease has 
since been epidemic in the southern parts of the island. 

_ The mean mortality per cent. in the metropolis and in ten 


large town-districts for the years 1838, 1839, and 1840 was as 
follows :— 


: Pop. to a Sq. Mi 

Districts. Males, Females. M.& F. 
Metropolis . 26,751 2.920 2.426 2.673 
Liverpool . .. . 91 3.764 3.311 3.537 
West Derby. . . . 1,555 2.503 2.136 2.320 
Manchester . . . 9,525 3.800 3.340 . 3.570 
Salford . . . « e 9,314 3,589 3.110 3.350 
Leeds «.6 2,416 2.870 2.554 2.712 
Birmingham. . . . 33,255 2.929 2.503 2.716 
Aston 1,060 2.489 (2.320 2.405 
Sheffield. . 5,155 3.299 2.775 3.037 
Bristol © 22,358 3.459! 2.738 3.098 
Clifton « 1,713 2.515 2.020 


2,267 


The prevailing law of mortality at different ages, deduced 
from the registered deaths of the tour years ending 30th June, 
1841, and the ‘census of ages taken 6th June, 1841, is shown in 
the table below. The principle upon which the necessary cor- 
rections and allowances have been made for the different years 


we need not enter into, but it is satisfactorily explained in the 
Registrar-General’s Report. : 


Mortality per Cent. at different Ages in England.* 


Years ending Males, Females. 2s 
June 8 

1838 | 1839 | 1840 | 1841 |Mean.| 1938 | 1839 | 1840 | 1841 |Mean. ABs 

Under 5 Years | 7°005) 6*826| 7°365| 7-192| 7*097| 6*084| 5-898} 6*302| 6*190| 6-118) 6-607 
Sand under 10 | *863) +999] 1*062| *948) +844) +833) *971) 1-041) +922) +935. 
W 5, | 508) *529| +545) +524) +563) +587) +550 
20 80 | 17030, +999) +973] +962] +991] *952) +970} +966) -971| +981 
305, 40 | 1+209) 1+13]} 1080} 1-214) 1+149) 1+165, 1+134) 1-166) 1-148 
405, 50 | 1°60, 1489) 1-459] 1-446] 1¢500| 1°41) 1°344) 1-347) 1°331| 1-366) 1-433 
50 5, | 2+279) 2+216) 2-299) 2-301] 2-068) 1°935) 1+947) 1-957] 1-977) 2°139 
0 70 | 4499. 4*320) 4-313] 4°330| 3-916, 3°599) 3-671) 3-888) 3+768) 
704, 80 | 9°482, 8+837] 9-046) 9°427) 9+198| 8-409] 7°857| 8°208, 8-632) 8-277| 8+737 
8) 4,90 [20°66 19-016] 19+ 69s|21 +110] 20+ 173|18° 362! 16°543]17+826 19°242)17-993 19° 083 
100 [36+873 32-942) 38° 159/36-800|36" 408 36+202/33- 323 34-758 
100. 32+572|49°096| 43-899] 45°479| 41° 096)43+ 189|48-947 
All Ages . | 2°348| 2°336] 2+330| 2°316) 2*164] 2°059) 2°159) 2°172) 2139) 2*227 


* The table may be read, without decimals, thus :—Out of 100,000 males living nnder 
the age of 5 years,—7,005 males died in the year ending June 30, 1838. | 
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Not less ‘interesting than the above is the following Table of 
the Annual Mortality per cent. in England, in the Metropolis, 
and in Manchester and Salford, deduced from the registered 
deaths, with the Mortality on which the Northampton, Swedish, 
and Carlisle Tables were calculated. 


Mortality—Mean of Malesand Females. 


is. Manchester 
North~ 
1838-41. ampton, | Sweden; 


14,729 


& upwards. 
All Ages 


_ In the ‘Companion’ for 1840, p. 33, we presented an abstract 
of the causes of death registered in the half-year ending 31st 
December, 1837, being the first six months of the operation of 
the Registration Act; and in the ‘Companion’ for the following 
year, p. 22, the return of the causes of death for the year 1838 
was also given. We now, however, take from the Registrar- 
General’s Report Mr. Farr’s valuable tables, showing the causes 
of death registered in the years 1838, 1839, and 1840. Where 
the causes of death were not stated it has been assumed that 
they were the same as in those in which the causes were spe- 


cified, 


if His), 
ry 
1779-87. 
Carlisle. 
O— 5...| 6.607) 9.118] 8.238] 13.171 | | 9.009 | 3.228 
5—10...} .935 | 1,291] 1.024 1.540 1.947 | 1.416 | 1.023 
.776| .595 “913 990 | 2709 | 
20— 30...) .912| .850] 1.192 1.321} .918| .754 
30 — 40...) 1.448] 1.399] 1.255] 1.654 1.772] 2.220] 1.059 
40 — 50. ..| 1.433 | 2.041] 1.909] 2.339 | 2.375] 1.741 | 1.434 
50 — 60. . 2.139 | 3.284| 3.016] 3.493 | 3.183] 2.641 | 1.927 
60 70. ..{| 4.049] 5.890] 5.609] 6.187 | 4.950] 4.909 | 4.195 
— 80. . 8.737 | 11.665} 11.472] 12.180 108195'| 10.232 | 8.999 
80 — 90. . 19.083 | 22.519 | 21.563 | 21.062 | 20.467 |)20.777 17.563 
90 —iu0. «| 34.758 | 31.496 | 34.348] 40.008 | 39.620 | 
| 45.245 | 53.481 | 43.703 | 77.757 | 39.410 | 28.444 
| | 2.676 2.437 | 3.438 | 4.055 | 2.990 | 2.500 
i] 
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Causes of Death. 


Deaths. 


Annual Number of. 
Deaths to 
1,000,000 living. 


1838 


1839 


1840 


1838 | 1839. 


1840 


Rm 


By allcauses ...... 
By specified Causes . +. 


By Epidemic, Endemic, and 
Contagious Diseases... . 
Nervous System ..... 
Respiratory Organs . 
Organs of Circulation . 
Digestive Organs . . . 
Organs of Generation . 
Orgaus of Locomotion . 
Integumentary System 
Of Uncertain Seat 


Diseases of the 


Small Pox .. 
Measles ... 
ee 

ooping Cough 
Cro 


Ag 

Remittent Fever 
Typhus.... 
Erysipelas . . 
Syphilis ee 
Hydrophobia . 


eee @ 
@ © © © ©  @ 
© © © © © © © 


ee 
eer 
er ee © @ 
ee e« © @ 
ee 


Pleurisy . 
Pneumonia 
Hydrothorax 
Asthma oe? 
Consumption . . 
Disease of Lungs, &c. 


Pericarditis eer ee 
Aneurism eevee 
Disease of Heart, &c. 


€ @ @ 
@ @ @ 
eee ee @ @ 


342,529 
330,559 


383,979 
330,497. 


359,561 
351,757 


2380/21, 856 


22,878 


67,877 
49,704 
90,823 
3,562 
19,306 
1,651 
3,263 
2,102 
420 
44,232 
35,564 


12,055 


16,268 
6,514 
5,802 
9,107 
4,463 
1,090 
2,482 

627 
33] 


65,343 
49,215 
90,565 
3,788 
20,767 
1,534 
3,412 
2,020 
448 
46,362 
35,063. 


11,980. 


9,131. 
10,937 
10,325 

8,165 

4,192. 

1,019 

2,562 

537 
394, 
887 
95 

136 
15,666 
1,140 


76,060 
50,768 
92,907 
4,370 
22,525 
1,697 
3,623 
2,167 
525 
48,396 
36,793 


11,922 


10,434 
9,326 
19,816 
6,132 


1,209 
3,469 
628 


1,030 
133 

248 
17,177 
4,217 
195 

12 


2,588 
8,000 
5,451 
5,490 
25,770 
142 

25 
1,098 
368 
233 
1,603 


106 
680 
2,053 
702 
18,589 
2,345 
5,779 
59,923 
2,737 


165 
147 


4,058 


4,336 3 


TOR 


321 


| 

| ee ee $i 

— 

3,365 |3,255 |3,302 
6,149 |5,989 16,043 

241] 250] 284 

1,307 |1,373 {1,465 

112} lol} lilo 
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V.—PAVEMENTS FOR TOWNS. 


A REMARKABLE change has been observable within the last few 
years in the pavements for towns. Not long since, the foot-ways 
were paved with broad flags, more or less irregular according to 
the district; while the road-ways were coated with a layer of 
rounded stones, thrown on side by side without much attention 
to order and regularity. But now the streets of London, as also 
those of other towns in England, are in a ferment of change: 
there is an active strife between “ dressed granite,” “ bitumen,” 
and * wood ;” and, as in most cases of transition from one system 
to another, a good deal of inconvenience temporarily results,—to 
be succeeded, we may hope, by a better condition of our streets 
than has yet been exhibited. 

For a very long period anterior to the recent ——. the 
streets of London, as well as those of most of our principa towns, 
were paved in the manner noticed above; a decided line of divi- 
sion being made between the foot-way and the carriage-way ; 
the one being formed of broad, flat, smooth stones, and the other 
of large pebbles, or rounded stones. In many towns, however, 
such as in several streets in Birmingham at the present time, the 
foot-way was paved with small pebbles, from two to three inches 
in diameter, imbedded in an earthen foundation. There does not 
appear to be any precise period named when London first became 
paved ; for, like most improvements, it has been developed Gras 
dually. We have a kind of negative proof that Cheapside had 
merely a soft earthen road-way in early times; for the chroniclers 
relate that on one occasion, when Bow Church was unroofed by a 
violent storm of wind, four beams, each twenty-six feet in length, 
sank so deep into the ground that scarcely four feet appeared 
above the surface. Anderson, quoting the words of an earlier 
writer, states that, in the year 1417, ‘‘ the highway named Hol- 
bourne, in London, was so deep and miry, that many perils and 
hazards were thereby occasioned, as well to the king’s carri 
passing that way as to those of his subjects ; he therefore ordained 
two vessels, each of twenty tons’ burden, to be employed at his 
expense, for bringing stones for paving and mending the same.” 
Anderson also speaks of the first paving of one particular part of 
the metropolis in the time of Henry VIII.; of another in 1544; 
of others in 1571 and 1605; and of Smithfield in 1614. 

The exertions of Mr. Telford in connexion with the Holyhead 
road, and of Mr. M‘Adam in connexion with the roads near 
Bristol, were among the causes which led to the recent improve- 
ments in paving; for although those exertions related rather to 
turnpike-roads than to the streets of towns, yet their influence 
has gradually extended to the latter. The various modes of 
forming a road with stones have been classified and tested with 
great care. Besides the rounded pebbles, the broad flags, and the 
dressed granite, familiar to us in the London streets, there is the 
road formed by tramways for wheels ; the road partly paved and 
partly made with broken stones; the road with a foundation of 
D3 
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pavement and a surface of broken stones; the road with a 
foundation of Roman cement and gravel, and a surface of broken 
stones ; the road with a foundation of rubble-stones, and a surface 
of broken stones; and the road made wholly of broken stones. 
_ The formation of tramways seems to deserve more attention 
in the public streets than the system has yet received. It consists 
in this :—The laying down of thick, smooth, regular blocks of 
granite, for the wheels of carriages to work on; and of a rougher 
and cheaper materia] for the horse-track. Mr. Walker laid down 
—e of this kind in the Commercial Road and the East India 
ock Road, many years ago, as a means of affording a firm road- 
way for the heavy waggons passing along those roads; and in 
1820 he similarly paved two miles of the Whitechapel Road. Of 
this latter specimen of paving Sir Henry Parnell (afterwards Lord 
Congleton), writing in 1833, says:—‘‘ This paving has now been 
in use thirteen years, with almost the heaviest traffic out of London 
on it, and, except the first year, when the contractor had to kee 
it up under his agreement, it has cost very little for repairs. It 
is now in excellent order, and the stones ao not a worn in 
the smallest degree. The paving is nine feet wide, with a curb 
on each side; and the gravelled road between being about 32 feet 
on the average; making the width of the road, exclusive of the 
footpaths, 50 feet.” 

The solid stone road-ways of the London streets, as executed a 
few years ago, were defective from inattention alike to the shape 
of the stones and to the foundation beneath. All sorts of rotten 
and earthy materials were used as a foundation, by which it be- 
came of unequal strength ; and the weak parts afterwards giving 
way more than the stronger portions, the stones above naturally 
assumed an uneven level. The stones, too, being imperfectly 
adapted in shape, allowed earthy matter to lie between them ; 
and this earth, forming a conducting channel for rain-water, 
gave rise to a species of mud between the stones, which further 
deteriorated the road-way. Road-engineers became by degrees 
impressed with the necessity not only of “ dressing,” or giving a 
definite shape to paving-stones, but of forming a hard foundation 
forthem. Sir H. Parnell, in his “Treatise on Roads,” mentions 
a case in which Fleet Street was paved with considerable care; 
the stones were properly ve and dressed, and evenly laid ; 
the ground was dug out twelve or eighteen inches deep, and a 
body of broken stones was put into the space thus cleared out 
for a foundation; and the joints of the paving-stones, when set, 
were grouted with liquid lime. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
the pavement soon got out of order, and became uneven and 
defective in a few months after it was made; solely on account 
of the foundation-stones ag been thrown in loosely, by cart- 
loads at a time, and merely levelled before the paving-stones 
were laid on. 

In the most complete application of the solid-paving method 
the care taken in making the foundation is very great. In streets 
of moderate traffic, the earthy bed is first hardened, smoothed, - 
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and brought to a gentle and uniform convexity ; then a thickness 
of ten or twelve inches of broken stones is applied, in smaller 
layers of three or four inches each, pressed down before the next 
is applied ; and then a surface-paving of dressed granite. In 
streets of great traffic a still more complex plan has been recom- 
mended, viz. to place a layer of broken stones on the earthy bed ; 
then a sub-pavement of old paving-stones, or of any kind of 
coarse stones; and, lastly, the dressed granite above all, the 
granite having a thin layer of gravel beneath, and the stones 
being cemented by mortar. This is, however, rather the’ beau 
ideal of a stone pavement than such as is often to be met with ; 
for the mode of contracting for pavement and the funds devoted 
to that purpose have seldom been adequate to this elaborate 
species of road-making. . 

A mode of paving is sometimes adopted, calculated to ensure 
the advantages of the above method, at a smaller expense. This 
consists in making a solid stone-pavement, sixteen feet in width, 
in the centre of the street of road, and forming the remainder of 
the width with broken stones; but this is only fitted for very 
wide roads. In some cases a central roadway is formed of solid 
pavement, from seven to three inches in thickness, and on this a 
six-inch stratum of broken stones is laid. In others, again, such 
as in the Highgate Archway-road, a foundation of gravel and 
Roman cement, six inches in thickness, is laid down, and on this 
a surface-road of broken stones is laid. In other cases, where 
the subsoil is not wet, a foundation is made of rubble-stones, three 
or four pounds’ weight each, and on this a surface-layer of 
. broken stones. But these methods, though sometimes adopted 

in streets, relate more-partieularly to turnpike-roads and not in 
a marked degree to pavements for towns. 

The broken-stone road named from its inventor M‘Adam, 
however, has been very much used for. streets, and, though now 
on the decline, deserves a little notice. The characteristic of this 
road is a uniform layer of small stones, without any sub-pavement 
of other stones; the small stones being so angular in shape as to 
have a tendency to lock together in a hard and compact mass. Ten 
inches is the thickness of layer or stratum gene stated as that 
which will be sufficient, and the size of the stones is limited, so that 
each shall not weigh more than six ounces. It was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bristol that this method of road-making was first put 
in practice, and from thence it spread to other parts of the country. 
It is impossible to read the works on road-making without per- 
ceiving the existence of something like a party-feeling among 
the advocates for different systems; not only in relation to 
“bitumen versus stone,” and “wood versus bitumen,” but also 
to one kind of stone-pavement against another. These, however, 
we need not enter upon further than is necessary to show what 
has actually been done and is now doing. 

The acts 5 Geo. IV., c. 100, and 6 Geo. IV., c. 38, made some- 
thing like a legislative change in the mode of paving in London. 
These acts related to the appointment of Conmmdioneta for 
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paving, lighting, watering, and cleansing the streets passing 
through the crown lands, from Regent's-park to Parliament- 
street. Under the — of these acts the road-ways of 
Regent-street, Whitehall, and Palace-yard were ‘* Macadamized,” 
and from an “ Account of all sums rs oC by the Commis- 
sioners in converting Regent-street, Whitehall, and Palace-yard 
streets into broken-stone roads, including the value of the 
aving-stones converted into broken stones; also, of the expense 
incurredin maintaining these roads in repair, including scraping 
and watering and all other expenses, in, the year-ending 5 
January, 1827,” presented by the commissioners in 1827, we 
learn the following particulars. The quantity of road was as 
i Lineal yards, Superficial yards. 
_ Regent-street and Waterloo-place, from 
_ Oxford-street to Pall-mall 24,401. 
Whitehall, from Buckingham-court to 
Margaret-street and Old and New Palace- 


Cost.of making the broken-stone road 
Value of the pavement-stones broken 


£12,842 15 


Repairing and scraping for one year . 4003 18 
Watering the roads for one yeat,, 2 e « 628 11 


£4632 9 4 


’ Subsequent accounts have shown these macadamized streets 
to have been a very costly affair. In the evidence given before 
the House of Lords, on the *‘ Westminster Improvement Bill,” 
the following comparative statement was made of the cost of a 
paved road and of a broken-stone road, according to the ex- 
perience of ten preceding years. The macadamized road re- 

uired, twice in each year, a new layer three inches in thickness, 

1 of which became ground to dust or mud ; whereas, in a paved 
road, the old stones are at any time worth a considerable portion 
of the first cost. The estimate ran thus :— , ee, 


Paved Road. £s. d. 

First cost, per superficial yard . 013 0 
Ten years’ repairs, at 4d, per yard 

per year - 03 4 

Ditto, cleansing, at 3d. . - 0 2 6 


0 18 10 
Deduct value of old stone . - 08 0 


£0 10 10 per yard in ten years. 


all 
2010 45,251 
« 6055 8 8 
6787 7 0 
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Broken-stone Road. 
First cost per superficial yard . 0 7 6 
Twocoatings per yard per yearforten 
years, at ls. 9d. each per yard 115 0 
Cleansing for ten years, at 10d, per , 
yard per year «© 0-8 4 


£2 10 10 per yard in ten years. 


‘Unless this estimate be greatly exaggerated, the difference is 
‘serious indeed. Some confirmation of this result, though not to 
80 striking an extent, was afforded by a comparison of the ex- 
ense of keeping in order the road-ways of Blackfriars and 
estminster bridges, before and after they were macadamized ; 
the annual charge being much greater in the latter case than in 
the former. 

Whatever may be the advantages of macadamized road-ways, 
it is not difficult to see how the rapid wearing takes place. The 
granite being in small pieces becomes crushed to dust by the 
wheels of carriages ; and this dust, when wetted by rain, becomes 
a liquid mud which must be removed, unless the streets be left 
almost impassable. Hence a macadamized road requires more 
scavenging than others, and the granite laid down is gradually 
carried away in the mud-carts. Notall of it, however, for much of 
it finds its way into the sewers. The commissioners of sewers for 
Westminster, in one of their reports, state that “the necessity for 
cleansing sewers in macadamized streets is rendered more fre- 
quent, and consequently entails greater expense, than in streets 
ede with granite ;” and they attribute this to ‘‘ the quantity of 

eavy grit and other substances washed into the sewers from the 
surface of the streets by means of the gratings; and occasionally 
portions of the broken stone with which the macadamized street 
1s originally formed, and from time to time repaired, are found 
to accumulate in heaps under the gully-holes; the effect of this 
accumulation is to obstruct the free passage of the soil and water 
through the sewers, and can only be removed by opening the 
sewers for that purpose.” 

‘The use of bitumen or asphaltum as a material for roads intro- 
duces us to a system which, a few years ago, seemed to present a 
tolerable chance of success, but which has not since maintained 
its ground successfully against the use of wood. Claridge’s 
patent for the Seyssel Asphalte was one of the first taken out on 
this subject ; it is dated November, 1837. To this succeeded the 
Bastenne Bitumen, the Parisian Bitumen, the Scotch Asphaltum, 
and others partaking more or less of a similar character; com- 
eg being formed to carry out such of the projects as seemed 
ikely to be successful. 

The compositions used for this purpose pertain more or less 
closely to one of three kinds: solid pitch, fossil bitumen, and 
asphaltic rock. For instance, Claridge’s Asphalte is a mixture 
of bitumen or mineral pitch, with an asphaltic rock found at 
Pyrimont, near Seyssel, in France. The asphaltic rock is first 
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roasted, reduced to powder, sifted, and then mixed with bitumen, 
in the proportion of about nire or ten parts of the former to one 
of the latter ; the bitumen being first melted, and the pounded 
asphalte added to it. Small, clean, hot gravel is next introduced, 
and when the whole of the ingredients are well combined, the 
mixture is poured out into moulds, in blocks, slabs, or any other 
shaped pieces. 

Generally speaking, all the other kinds of bituminous pave- 
ment so far resemble the above as to consist of a mastich of 


‘bitumen, tar, or pitch, with some solid or stony “matter as a 


nucleus or concrete. Specimens of different kinds were from 
time to time laid down in London, chiefly about the years 1838 
and 1839; for instance, the Parisian Company laid down por- 
tions at Knightsbridge and in -Oxford-street ; the Seyssel Com- 
pany laid down portions under the archway at the Horse Guards, 
at the entrance to the Ordnance Office, and in Whitehall; the 
Bastenne Company exhibited specimens in Oxford-street, in the 
Strand near Northumberland House, on Blackfriars Bridge, and 
in the Knightsbridge barrack stables; and the Scotch Asphaltum 
Cempany, a portion in Oxford-street. New-street, Covent- 
garden, and a few other streets, also exhibit specimens of one or 
other of the kinds of bitumen pavement, generally for foot pave- 
ment alone. From the trials which hove been made, the 
use of asphaltum for carriage roads must be deemed a failure, 


the material not having the toughness to bear the incessant wear 


and tear consequent on carriage traffic. Asa material for foot 


pavement, and for open square or court yards, it has been more 


successful, though its employment in this way has not been by 
any means extensive. If we take the advertisements in the public 
papers at the present day as an indication of the expectation 
ormed respecting the use of bitumen, we shall see that street 


pavements are not much alluded to var such uses; the pre- 


valent uses being rather as stucco for b 

roofs for terraces, linings for tanks, &c. 
Very numerous attempts have been made within the last six 

years to form new combinations of materials for street roads. 


dings, and for docks, 


‘Mi. M‘Neill took out a patent in 1837 for a kind of road in which, 


after a layer of broken stones is laid down, small pieces of iron 
are scattered over the surface at intervals depending on the 
required hardness of the road; the subsequent oxidation of the 
iron tending to bind the iron and stones together. Mr. Happey, 
in the same year, introduced a certain bituminous mixture of tar, 
stone, and fibrous material], as a paving for streets and terraces. 
Another introduced a mixture of iron, tar,and dust. A kind of 
earthenware pavement has also been brought forward, consisting 
of plastic clay, sand, cement, and pulverised charcoal, made 
into hexagonal prisms, and having melted bitumen and gravel 
poured into joints and crevices. Another project, under 
the name ef the “ Elastic Pavement,” relates to the preparation 
of a paving material in the following manner :—Caoutchouc is 
cut up into threads, and placed within a cylinder provided with 
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teeth, and rotated in such a manner as to be ground down into a 
mass; the caoutchouc is then mixed with charred sawdust and 
cast in moulds, the pieces thus cast being from one to three inches 
thick, according to the use to which they are to be applied. This 
has been applied for paving stables, the elastic quality of the 
material being deemed an advantage in relation to the foot of 
the horse. Mr. Lomax, in 1840, communicated to the ‘ Sur- 
veyor, Engineer, and Architect,” a plan for paving streets, to 
combine the advantages of several others: beginning from the 
houses, there is to be first a flag foot pavement, then a cast-iron 
gutter, then wood for the wheel-tracks, then dressed granite for 
the horse-path, then wood occupying the whole centre of the 
street ; the other half of the street being like the former. 

Many of these inventions for pavements have never proceeded 
beyond the specification of the patents; while others have been 
exhibited only by the projectors having gratuitously laid down 
a in selected spots, as the media for experimental trials. 

hey all, however, serve to mark the strong desire which exists for 
the production of a durable pavement, especially in the carriage- 
ways of the metropolis, where the traffic is increasing to such a vast 
extent that the temporary closing of astreet for repairs becomes a 
serious evil. There have occasionally been observations made to 
determine the amount of this traffic within a given number of 
hours, ata givenspot. Thus, on January 22, 1839, from six in the 
morning till twelve at night, the following vehicles passed the 
end of Newman-street, in Oxford-street :—Private carriages, 
1241; private gigs, 439; omnibuses, 1015; hackney coaches, 
1288; hackney cabs, 584; stage coaches, 85; waggons and drays, 
958; and sundry light vehicles, 1882; making a total of 6992. 
At the present time the numbers would probably be much higher, 
especially in relation to omnibuses and cabs. An enumeration 
made in the city in the following year gave a far higher result, 
there being fifty per cent. more vehicles in two-thirds of the time. 
The spot selected was King William-street, where, on August 
19, 1840, the following numbers of vehicles passed :— 


From 8 to 9 o’clock (Morning) 903 From 2 to 3 (Afternoon) 905 
997 


9 to 10 . 3 to 4 4 975 
10 to 11 ‘ 895 4 tod » 1053 
11 to 12 » «1015 5 to 6 » 
12to 1 (Afternoon) 984 6 to7 ” 771 

lto 2 806 7 to 8 894 


making 11,010 in twelve hours, or 917 per hour, or 15 per 
minute. Since that time, the large traffic developed at the ter- 
minus of the four London-bridge railways, and the opening of 
other sources of communication, must have greatly increased the 
amount of traffic through King William-street. 

No wonder, then, that vestries, commissioners, and public and 
private individuals, have sought to discover the best and most 
economical system of paving, since the outlay for annual repairs 

omes a serious item. Within the last few years we have seen 
the formation of companies and associations, not only for the 
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manufacture of particular kinds.of pavement, but for the ad- 
vancement of matters relating collaterally thereto. There has 
been a Marylebone Practical and Scientific Association for the 
— of Improved Street-paving,” ostensibly designed to 
orm a museum of pavements, to disseminate information, and 
to encourage inventors ; there has been a “ Metropolitan, Horse- 
shoeing Company,” for the production of horseshoes suitable to 
the transit over new kinds of pavement; there is also a ‘‘ Road 
and Street Cleansing Company ”’ advertised as being in existence. 
Without discussing the merits of these several associations, their 
formation or proposed formation is sufficient to indicate the 
existence of much solicitude at the present time respecting pave- 
ments for towns. The fruits of this solicitude have shown them- 
selves especially in the adoption of that kind of paving which.we 
shall now consider. 
Whatever may be the extent to which wood has been employed 
for pavements in foreign countries, its adoption in England is 
very recent. Nearly twenty years ago the suggestion was made 
that this material might be found advantageous for such a pur- 
pose; but it was not till about 1838 that the long string of patents 
commenced, which has been continued nearly to the present time. 
It is quite curious to glance through the scientific journals in 
which patents are recorded, and see how large is the number of 
wood-paving projects entered within the space of five years, In 
May, 1838, there was Mr. Stead’s patent for paving with 


“oak, pine, beech, or gud other hard wood,” cut into hexagonal, 


triangular, or square blocks of similar sizes and. dimensions. 
In the following year there were two other patents granted 
to the same party, extending the modes in which a wood-paving 
may be constructed. The same year also witnessed many others, 
among which was one for giving peculiar angles to the blocks 
employed; two others for placing the wooden blocks in iron 
framing ; another for enabling each block employed to support 
those by which it is surrounded ; and others so nearly alike, 
that it is difficult to see how any one of them could be properly 
patented. The year 1840 in like manner exhibited its quota of 
wood-paving projects. One inventor patented a certain angle 
in the blocks employed, and a certain mode of applying them 
side by side; another patented *‘ certain novel shapes or con- 
figurations” of blocks, and a machine for cutting them ; another 
introduced a kind of block formed of three subordinate blocks put 
together, and fastened with tree-nails. The year 1841 in like man- 
ner was a busy year for paving-blocks. There was Mr. Rankin’s 
patent, of which we shall speak farther on; and there were also 
numerous others; of which one was for ‘‘ blocks composed of 
wood, iron, stone, or any other material ;” another was for an 
improved sub-pavement beneath the wood blocks; a third was 
for wooden blocks resting on longitudinal and transverse sleepers ; 
another was for forming a road-way of wooden planks instead of 
blocks ; two others for particular forms given to the blocks; 
and another in which the patentee seemed to wish to grasp every 
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kind of improvement that ever had been or ever could be made 
in pavements. The next following year exhibited a plan in 
which small pieces of wood are to be combined together by laths 
or tongue-pieces fitted into grooves in the blocks, and then ce- 
mented ; another plan for a particular mode of mutual support 
among the blocks, and for a machine to cut grooves in the biel 
Lastly, the year 1843 has presented us with a few new schemes 
of the same kind; ‘but there seems to be now a disposition to 
adopt some of those formerly proposed, rather than seek for new 
We have rapidly noticed these patents, as a means of showing 
the general tendency or character of all of them. They relate in 
most cases to the form given to the blocks ; and it is impossible 
to read the various specifications without seeing that some of the 
patents, if acted on, must necessarily clash with others ; so inde- 
finite are the existing rules hin cong what really constitutes an 
“invention.” The disputes, lawsuits, advertisements, and counter- 
advertisements, which have met the public eye during the present 
year, respecting wood-pavements, sufficiently exemplify this am- 
siguity, and at the same time mark the importance now attached 
to this mode of paving. Many of the inventors have sold their 
patents to joint-stock associations; and thus we have ‘“ Stead’s,” 
the “« Metropolitan,” the «‘ General,” and the “ London” wood- 
paving’ companies; for the incorporation of the two first of 
which acts of parliament have been obtained. hs 
‘The proceedings of the last two or three years, in relation to 
pavements, have had reference principally to the comparative 
merits of different kinds of wood-paving ; but before that time 
the experiments were chiefly with wood blocks as a general 
system, in comparison with stone and bitumen. The experi- 
mental pavement in Oxford-street was a singular example of 
this tentative ‘process.’ There being many conflicting opinions 
as to the best and cheapest mode of paving this fine street, 
a portion at the eastern end was set apart as a field for experi- 
ment ; and projectors were invited to lay down portions of pave- 
ment for trial. The distance from ottenham-court-road to 
Charles-street was divided into about a dozen portions, each 
being placed at the disposal of some one party or company ; and 
these were paved in the following manner :—1st portion, Parisian 
bitumen, in blocks 12 inches square by 5 deep, with small granite 
stones in each block, and the blocks ranged transversely ; 2nd,same 
as the first, but with the blocks laid diagonally ; 3rd, granite paving, 
9 inches deep, jointed with Seyssel asphalte ; 4th, granite paving, 
44 inches deep, laid diagonally, and jointed with Seyssel asphalte ; 
Sth, Bastenne bitumen, in blocks 12 inches by 6}, and 3? deep, 
cemented with hot bitumen ; 6th, same as the last, but with the 
blocks laid diagonally to the length of the street; 7th, Aberdeen 
granite, 9 inches deep, laid in straight courses on a concrete bot- 
tom, and cemented with a grouting of hot lime; 8th, same as the 
last, but laid diagonally ; 9th, Aberdeen granite, 9 inches deep, 
without a concrete bottom, and joints filled with gravel; 1 
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‘Scotch asphaltum, in blocks 9 inches wide by 64 deep, jointed 
with Roman cement ; 11th, wood-paving, consisting of hexagonal 
blocks 12 inches deep by 8 in diameter, laid with the grain 
“uppermost on a thin gravel stratum—some of the blecks being 
—_— Kyanised, some dipped in the Seyssel alte, some 
dipped in a new solution, and the rest in the natural state of the 
-wood ; 12th, Val-de-Travers’ bitumen, in blocks 12 inches square 
‘by 5 deep, with granite stones imbedded, and joints cemented 
with hot. bitumen. This curious medley was allowed to suffer 
the wear and tear consequent on the carriage traffic of Oxford- 
street, with a view to see which of the twelve or fourteen kinds 
was the most durable; and the Marylebone vestry caused the 
whole to be examined at certain times. It was in September, 
1839, after several months’ trial, that the bitumens were found on 
examination not so well fitted for carriage road-ways as stone or 
wood, and that the use of wood was determined on. 
- This decision, which after a little controversy was acted on, has 
chad a good deal of influence on the subsequent paving arrange- 
ments of the metropolis. Although the hexagonal blocks have 
not been since much used, on account of the individual blocks 
not supporting each other, yet other kinds have been adopted 
exhibiting the principle of mutual support more effectually. 
-The direction of the fibre has been much discussed. When 
‘placed vertical, the elasticity of the wood is not brought into 
action; when placed horizontal, the surface is too slippery and 
‘the fibres likely to strip off; and consequently an angular posi- 
tion is amas adopted, the angle being from 45° to 77°, ac- 
cording to the views of the several projectors. The formation 
of the arch of the road, too, has led to many changes of plan. 
The portion of High-street opposite St. Giles’s church was, on 
the introduction of wood-paving, paved with blocks so arranged 
that the curb-stones formed the two abutments ofan arch, but by 
the swelling of the wood in wet weather the pressure became so 
-great that these abutments gave way and the curb-stones suffered 
disruption. At Whitehall and in the Old Bailey portions of 
-wood-paving were laid down ; and these became the theme for 
much discussion in various public journals, according to the 
theoretical views taken by different persons as to form, thick- 
ness, direction of fibre, &c. 
The slipperiness of wood-paving in wet weather has hitherto 
been one of the chief obstacles to its general adoption. During 
.the present year the condition of the paving near the Mansion 
House has formed the subject of much animadversion and 
bickering, and many votes. While we are writing, a change is 
about being made in the matter by the substitution of small blocks, 
having grooved surfaces, for larger smooth blocks. In many 
cases grooves have been cut in the upper surface of each block, 
as a means of affording a sure footing to horses, the grooves being 
cut sometimes transversely and sometimes diagonally. There is 
_one kind, however, named after the inventor, Mr. Rankin, in 
_which the grooves are produced by the singular way in which 
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the blocks are formed. There are two layers of blocks, one above 
another, each so formed as to lock into all the others around it, 
and the upper layer locking firmly into the lower. The up 
surface of the road thus formed presents the appearance of brick- 
shaped pieces of wood, separated by wide and distinctly-marked 
grooves, the object of which is to obviate the slipperiness arising 
from smooth blocks. Such blocks as these have been laid down 
during the present autumn in that part of Cheapside lying east 
of King-street. 

In all the details which have occupied our attention the car- 
riage-way is that part of the street-paving to which reference 
has especially been made, for the changes made in the foot- 
pavements have been very trifling, broad flags being still almost 
universally employed for that purpose. The successive changes 
of opinion as to the relative merits of dressed granite, macadam- 
ized road, bitumen, and wood, and as to the relativeadvantages of 
a ca a and a transverse arrangement of blocks, have led to a 
most heterogeneous assemblage of pavements in London. The 
following will give a tolerably correct idea of the pavements of 
the great thoroughfares in the metropolis at the time when this 
volume goes to press. We will begin at the Whitechapel ex- 
tremity of the city and proceed thence westward. 

In the wide street at Whitechapel and Aldgate the carriage- 
paving is dressed granite laid in transverse courses across the 
street. Then, entering Leadenhall-street, we meet with a curious 
mixture: first, there is a portion of dressed granite laid in 
diagonal courses ; then a few yards of wood-paving ; next, granite 
laid diagonally ; then, transverse granite; and, at the crossing 
to Cornhill, diagonal granite again. Taking a more southern 
course from Aldgate westward, we find Fenchurch-street to be 
paved with granite, laid in transverse courses. Gracechurch- 
street, from near Leadenhall-street to a considerable distance 
southward, exhibits a paving of grooved wood blocks ; and from 
thence to London Bridge dressed granite laid transversely. The 
three great arteries leading from Gracechurch-street to the 
Mansion House are thus paved ; King William-street has dressed 
granite throughout its whole length ; Lombard-street has wooden 
blocks throughout its whole length; while Cornhill has at the 
eastern end wood blocks, laid diagonally, and at the western end 
stone blocks, laid transversely. The four streets surrounding the 
Bank are not less diverse in their pavements: for Threadneedle- 
street exhibits dressed granite, Bartholomew-lane wood laid trans- 
versely, the east half of Lothbury wood, the west half of the same 
street diagonal granite, and Princes-street transverse granite. 

Proceeding westward from the Mansion House, there is in the 
Poultry a portion of paving formed of large wood blocks, which 
have had grooves cut in their surface since they were first laid 
down, as a remedial measure against slipperiness. The wood 
pavement now laying down in Cheapside is of three kinds, 
viz. Rankin’s (with a thick layer of earthy material over the 
blocks), from the Poultry to King-street ; Carey's (large square 
blocks with three .grooves in the surface of each), from King- 
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street to Bow-church; and Perring’s (small blocks inclining 
laterally one on another), from thence westward. A Chance 
injunction was obtained by the proprietors of one of these kinds 
of blocks against one of the other parties, arising out of the 
ambiguity in patent specifications, to which we before alluded ; 
but the dispute has, we believe, been since settled by agreement. 
From the end of Cheapside we find two great lines of road 
diverge, the one towards Bayswater and the other towards 
Knightsbridge. These we will follow in succession, taking the 
northern line first. 

Newgate-street exhibits first a portion of wood-paving laid 
transversely ; then another portion laid diagonally, with grooves 
about three inches apart ; and the remainder granite. Skinner- 
street is wholly granite, some laid diagonally and the rest trans- 
versely. The steep part of Holborn, from Field-lane upwards, 
has a paving of granite laid transversely, but with the stones so 
inclined as to present one edge uppermost, as a means of affording 
footing for horses. From Hatton-garden to Holborn-bars the 
pevertont is of granite, in diagonal courses about six inches wide. 

rom Holborn-bars to Southampton-street the paving is of wood, 
consisting of small grooved blocks pinned together in batches or 
clusters, and thus laid down transversely to the direction of the 
street. Then ensue two portions of granite paving, diagonal as 
far as Museum-street, and thence transverse to St. Giles's church. 
Opposite the church is the spot where the wooden blocks were 
unsuccessfully applied some years ago, and which now exhibits 
a specimen of Kankin’s pavement. High-street has a granite 
paving. The eastern end of Oxford-street, where the experi- 
mental pavement was laid down, exhibits some few traces of that 
curious contest, although the bitumens have been wholly re- 
moved ; there is granite laid transversely, then some laid diago- 
nally, then a small portion with hexagonal wooden blocks, then 
five portions paved with granite, alternating between the trans- 
verse and the diagonal arrangement. From Rathbone-place to 
Bond-street the paving is wholly of small wood blocks, pinned 
together in near aes ; and this is perhaps one of the finest pieces 
of paving in the metropolis. From Bond-street onward towards 
the west the road is macadamized. 

Returning again to the point of divergence at Cheapside, and 
taking the southern route, we find the principal portion of the 
carriage-way in St. Paul’s Churchyard paved with wood. 
Ludgate-street has a transverse granite pavement, with stones 
about five inches in width. At the crossing to Fleet-street the 
arrangement is diagonal, but throughout Fleet-street it is similar 
to that in Ludgate Hill. From Temple Bar to St. Clement's 
Churchyard the Strand exhibits the same kind of paving as 
Fleet-street ; but the southern side of the churchyard wood 
paving, while the northern side is rather irregularly paved with 
stone. The wood paving continues from St. Clement's church to 
beyond St. Mary’s church, where it is succeeded by a transverse 
granite paving extending as far as Burleigh-street, and the dia- 
gonal granite thence to the Adelphi theatre. From thence to 
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Charing Cross the remainder of the Strand is paved with wood, the 
blocks having sometimes one, sometimes two, and at other times 
three grooves cut in the surface. At this point we meet with 
the first specimen of bitumen which these great lines of street 
exhibit; it occurs opposite Northumberland House, where a small 
length of foot-pavement is found of the Bastenne bitumen, laid 
down in 1838. 

There is a small area of granite pavement at Charing Cross, to 
which succeeds a M‘Adam road as far as Regent-street. Pall 
Mall, the Haymarket, and St. James’s-street, have granite 

ving; and we then get into the great western route through 
iccadilly. Coventry-street is paved with batches of pinned wood 
blocks. Piccadilly, from the Haymarket to St. James’s-street, has 
a granite paving, in some places diagonal and in others trans- 
verse ; from thence to Devonshire House the paving is of wood ; 
then granite, to near Clarges-street; then a very short portion 
of wood paving laid diagonally ; then a macadamized portion to 
Half-moon-street ; after this another portion of granite paving ; 
and lastly, macadamized road to Hyde Park Corner—forming 
altogether a truly odd mixture of pavements. 

A few words concerning some of the streets at right angles to 
these great arteries will suffice. The Old Bailey is paved partly 
with stone and partly with wood; Farringdon-street and Chan- 
cery-lane, wholly with stone. A little wood paving occurs in the 
line of street from Red-lion-street towards the New-road, but the 
greater part is ofstone. Little Queen-street has wood pavement. 
Drury-lane, and nearly all the streets parallel with it westward, 
are paved with stone. In going southward from Charing Cross, 
we find a macadamized road as far as Whitehall Chapel; then 
wood paving in front of the chapel; the macadamized road again 
through Parliament-street to Abingdon-street ; and then granite. 
In thisspot more bitumen pavement is to be seen than in any 
other line of streets; for there is a portion of Claridge’s asphalte 
from Whitehall-place to Whitehall Chapel, and a still larger 
portion from Whitehall-gardens to New Palace-yard, forming the 
foot pavement on the eastern side, the western—like nearly all 
the foot pavements in London—being formed of broad flag-stones. 
Regent-street is macadamized from Pall Mall to the northern 
extremity of the Quadrant; then follows a fine specimen of wood 
paving from thence to Oxford-street, and then the macadamized 
pavement is renewed. With respect to the bridges, the pave- 
ment of Blackfriars Bridge deserves notice, as a very favourable 
specimen of granite paving. There is first a foot-way of broad 
flags, grooved at the surface to afford foot-hold to passengers. 
There is then a narrow curb, on a level with the flag-pavement. 

Outside this is a gutter formed of oblong blocks of Guernsey 
granite (which is said to be twice as durable for such purposes 
as Aberdeen granite) about nine inches wide. Beyond this are 
some large blocks forming the commencement of the arched 
road-way ; and, lastly, the road-way itself is formed of narrow 
courses (only three inches in width) of granite, nine inches 
deep; the narrow stones being, from their width and form of 
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surface, calculated tq afford foot-hold for the horses. This kind 
of paving, which was laid down by Mr. Walker, has been since 
used at London Bridge, where the chief points of difference are, 
that the foot-paving is of ungrooved flags, of which each stone 
reaches from the wall to the curb, and that the curb is laid ata 
lower level than the flag-paving, being intermediate, in level as 
in position, between it and the granite gutter. 

The district from the Regent’s-park to Westminster-hall, as 
we before observed, is under the care of government commis- 
sioners ; and from a return made by them during the present 
year we learn the following particulars :— 

The expense of maintaining and cleansing the macadamized 
roads of this district, from Midsummer, 1838, to Midsummer, 
1843, varied from 4900/. 3s. 9d. to 6991/. 16s. 3d. per annum, the 
rate of charge being from Is. 63d. to 2s. 23d. per square yard. 
The broken stones for repairs were supplied by tender, while the 
laying it down was done by day-labourers hired by the commis- 
sioners. The stone carriage-pavement along this district is very 
small in quantity, and has not cost more than from about 3007. to 
500/. to keep in repair; the new pavement being supplied at from 
9s. to 10s. per square yard, and the expense of relaying old pave- 
ment being 8d. per yard. In the year 1840, 1100 square yards of 
wood paving were laid down at an expense of 7s. per yard. In 
1842, 2844 yards were laid down in Regent-street, at 13s. per 
yard. In 1843, 9162 yards in Regent-street, at 12s. 6d., and a 
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We must. not omit a notice of Whitworth’s street-sweeping 
machine. The — of sweeping a long and broad street by 
hand-brooms, and shovelling the mud into a cart, is a slow and 
expensive one, especially on a macadamized road. Hence the 
invention of some machine to effect this more speedily became a 
desideratum. Such a machine, of admirable construction, has been 
lately introduced by Mr. Whitworth, of Manchester, and is. now 
to be seen at work in many of the London streets. Several years 
ago a road-scraping machine was patented, having for its. object 
the more speedy cleansing of roads, and some such machines are 
now in use in towns in the north, but Whitworth’s machine is in 
every respect more efficient. This last named machine was exten- 
sively employed at Manchester, before being brought to London at 
all. A district of 30,000 square yards was first cleansed by can- 
tract: then an enlarged district of 90,000 square yards; then anad- 
ditional area of 170,000 square yards; and after that a still further 
extension. It has been calculated that one machine, drawn by two 
horses, swept 24,000 square yards, on an average, per day—a 
quantity equal to that which twenty men could cleanse in the 
same time. The machine consists ofa cart, to the hinder part of 
which is an endless chain of brushes, inclining downwards to the 
: und. The motion of the wheels causes other wheels within 
e machine to rotate, and these inner wheels act upon the 
brushes, causing each brush in turn to sweep over the surface of 
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the ground, and carry up its quota of dirt into the cart; sloping. 
boards being so adjusted as to facilitate the transfer of the dirt 
into the interior. It has been found that in some cases the swee 
ings from 800 square yards of surface will fill the cart, while in 
others the number is as high as 4000 yards, according to the pre- 
vious state of the streets as to cleanliness. 

When we quit the metropolis and glance at the street pavements 
in the principal provincial towns, we find that, for the most part, 
the carriage-way is paved with rough and uneven stones, and the 
foot-way with flags, not so large or regular as those laid down in 
London. In the more modern parts of the busiest towns, how- 
ever, more care is bestowed. Manchester exhibits granite paving, 
wood paving, and macadamized road in different parts. Bir- 
mingham is well paved in a few of the best streets; but many 
streets of the second rank have small pebbles for the foot-way, 
very fatiguing to walk upon. Nottingham, Derby, Coventry, 
and a large number of towns in the midland districts, have gene- 
rally paved streets, but laid somewhat irregularly. It is not at. 
all uncommon in country towns to see an earthen or gravel foot- 
pavement, with a border of curb-stone between it and the car- 
riage-way. Bricks are in some places laid down; and in other. 
cases, where the town is near iron-works, the slag from the iron 
ore constitutes a paving material. We are not aware that the 
use of iron for paving streets, although often proposed in various 
ways, has assumed anything like a practical form; nor does it 
appear likely, unless iron should fall very greatly in price, that 
such a mode of employing it will be extensively adopted. 

The Continental cities present most of the features of the stone 
pavements of London, combined with others which are not now 
found in the latter. In many of the fortified towns, and in the 
busy emporium of Hamburgh, there are hardly any foot-pave- 
ments, same paving of rough stone being appropriated to 
foot-passengers and to vehicles. In Berlin the principal streets 
are well paved ; but those of secondary rank have the same rough 
pebbly foot-ways as we have before alluded to. At Dresden and 
Leipsic many of the streets have gravelled pathways in lieu of 
stone — but where stone is laid down, they are similar 
to such as London exhibited until within the last few years. In 
Holland pavements of brick, probably derived from the practice 
of the Roman engineers, are extensively used, not only for foot- 
paths, but also for the passage of light vehicles, which run on 
them with great facility ; the bricks being well bedded in lime. 
Augsburg is said to have been first paved about 1420: the inha- 
bitants having been so well pleased with a piece of pavement 
which a merchant of the town laid down before his door as to 
immediately copy his plan. In Italy, the towns have had the 
benefit of the example of the noble roads constructed by the 
Romans; roads which to this day remain to testify how caref 
the means of intercommunication were maintained by that: re- 
markable: people. In many of the Italian towns. the paving- 
stones are set in mortar, on a.concrete foundation. At N — 
and Florence, stones two feet square and six inches thick, 
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diagonally across the road, and set in Pozzolano mortar, are used, 
the surface being chipped to prevent the slipping of horses. At 
Milan, and in some other towns, different kinds of paving are 
laid for the wheel-track and the horse-path, so as to produce the 
effect of a stone tramway. In St. Petersburgh, wood pavements 
have been very extensively laid down within the last few years. 
They consist of small hexagons cut froma piece of resinous wood, 
and laid into a bed of crushed stones and sand. These are fas- 
tened laterally with wooden pegs; and when the whole forms a 
plain surface, the interstices are filled with fine sand, and then 
boiling pitch is poured over all. The pitch is absorbed by the 
porous wood ; and a layer of sand completes the formation of the 
road. It was suggested a few weeks ago, in one of the London 
journals, that if some such plan as this were adopted in the wood 
paving of the London streets, it might obviate slipperiness. 

_ Paris exhibits a mixture of stone, bitumen, and wood pave- 
ments. The principal streets of the city were first paved so 
early as 1184, by order of the king; but in many of the quarters 
the streets were unpaved so late as 1640. Beckmann gives a 
very curious account of the police regulations concerning the 
cleansing of the streets, from which we may infer that road-ways 
were in a very miry state; indeed, modern Paris has not had 
high credit for the condition of its streets. Sir Henry Parnell, 
in his ‘ Treatise on Roads,’ remarked that the best kind of Paris 
paving was thus made :—A layer of broken stones was first laid 
down; then the old paving-stones were laid as a sub-pavement ; 
and, lastly, a new layer of dressed stones for the surface-pave- 
ment; forming altogether a very durable road-way. Bitumen 

vements have been laid down to a greater extent in Paris than 
in London. The great Place de la Concorde, many of the pro- 
menades on the Boulevards, the foot-paths of the Pont Royal 
and the Pont Carousel, one side of the Pont Neuf foot-way, and 
other public places in Paris, have been paved with one or other 
of the different asphaltic bitumens. Wood paving has also been 
introduced ; and in some places the blocks employed are such as 
have never been used in England ; consisting each of a solid 
cylinder, from the sides of which three pieces have been so cut 
as to leave grooves by which the contiguous blocks may interlock. 

In America the paving is either of the kind called ‘corduroy 
roads,” or stone paving more or less complete. The former are 
formed simply of logs of trees Jaid transversely across the road, 
and the interstices loosely filled with earth. These are found 
only in those towns of new formation. If Mr. Buckingham’s 
account of the pavement in the Broadway of New York, the 
finest street in the city, be applicable to the American streets 
generally, it does not tell much in their favour. He says this 
street is “‘ wretchedly paved, both in the centre and on the sides. 

Large holes and deep pits are frequently seen in the former ; and 
in the latter, while before some houses the slabs of stone are 
jarge, uniform, and level, there is often an immediate transition 
from these to broken masses of loose stones, that require the 
greatest caution to pass over, especially in wet or frosty weather.” 
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VI.—STATISTICS OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AND . 
WALES.—(From the Official Tables for 1842.) | 


Tue Criminal Tables compiled, as usual, by Mr. Redgrave, from 
the Registers of Commitments for Trial, kept in the Home 
Department, again show a considerable increase; and the num- 
bers in 1842 exceed those of the preceding year by 3549 persons, 
or 12°8 per cent.. The progressive increase of commitments, 
which, with a slight exception in 1838, has continued during the 
last seven years, and within that period has reached nearly 50 per 
cent. (49°2), is shown by the following figures :— 

1836 20,984; increase 1-0 per cent. 

1837 23,612; ,, 

1838 23,094; decrease 2°2 

1839 24,443; increase 5:8 

1840 27,187; ,, 11-2 

1841 27,760; ,, 21 

1842 31,309; ,, 128 ,, 


Within the above seven years, in the extensive and populous 
counties of York, Lancaster, Chester, Stafford, and Salop, the 
commitments have doubled; and also in Monmouth, Rutland, 
and Westmoreland. . 

To show how far this yor increase has arisen in the manufac- 
turing, as compared with the agricultural counties, the following 
calculations have been made of the aggregate increase of com- 
mitments, during the last three years, in the thirteen English 
counties having relatively the largest proportional manufactur- 
ing and mixed, and agricultural population. In the counties 
classed as agricultural, the agricultural population, in the census 
of 1831, ranged from 56 to 45 per cent. ; 1n the counties classed 


as manufacturing and mixed, the proportion of that population 
ranged from 96 to 71 per cent. :— 


Manufacturing and mixed population—increase 1840 1841-1842 
Agricultural population—increase per cent. - 110 02 108 
The actual increase of commitments in the counties included 
in the manufacturing and mixed district was 2417, and in the 
agricultural 466. In Herefordshire and Shropshire there has been 
a consecutive increase in each of the last seven years; in Lanca- 
- shire, Wiltshire, and Yorkshire, in each of the last four years ; 
and in the counties of Bedford, Cambridge, Derby, Gloucester, 
Hertford, Northampton, and Northumberland, during each of 
the last three years. Cornwall is the only English county in 
which there has for the last two years been a consecutive de- 
crease. In Middlesex, commitments, which had been nearly 
stationary for several years, increased 14°1 in the past year, and 
the increase extended to the adjoining counties of Kent and 
Surrey. Of the forty English counties there was an increase 
last year in thirty-four, the decrease falling in Buckinghamshire, 
Cornwall, Cumberland, Dorsetshire, Monmouthshire, and War- 
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wickshire. Of the Welsh counties there was a decrease in Den- 
bigh, Montgomery, Pembroke, and Radnor. 

The increase of the last year has, with one exception, extended 
to each of the six classes of offences ; but it is satisfactory to state 
that this exception is in the gravest class, the offences agatnst the 

_person, in which there was a decrease, though only amounting to 
1-1 per cent. In murder, attempts to murder and maim, and 
manslaughter, the decrease was considerable. In rape (which 
will be further alluded to) and assaults with intent to ravish, the 

_ commitments have greatly increased, and also in bigamy. In 
the offences against properiy committed with violence, the increase 
amounted to 16°6 per cent., and reached every offence in the 
class. In the offences against property committed without violence, 
the increase, amounting to 8°9. per cent., has been general 
to the whole class, except larcenies from the person, which show 
a slight decrease, and larcenies by servants, in which the num- 
bers are the same as in the preceding year. The malicious 
offences against property were more than doubled in the past 
year, the increase being 113'8 per cent., and including all the 
chief offences. In forgery and offences against the currency, the 
increase also extended over the whole c and amounted to 
47-1 percent. Inthe remaining class, the miscellaneous offences, 
the increase was 871 per cent., and arose chiefly in the seditious 
offences, which are included in this class, and in perjury, the 

commitments for which have doubled. In offences against the 
game laws there was a slight decrease, and also in the prosecu- 
tions for keeping disorderly houses. 

The offences committed in connexion with the seditious out- 
break in the northern manufacturing district in the month of 
August, have fallen under five out of the six classes of crimes. 
These offences have been partly the cause of the increase of the 
offences against property committed with violence, and of the 
malicious offences against property ; and to them the large in- 
crease in the miscdianine class is mainly attributable. The 
number of offences arising out of the seditious outbreak was 
in Cheshire, 89; Lancashire, 515; Notts, 29; Salop, 5; Stafford, 
308 ; Worcester, 2; and Yorkshire, 193—total, 1141. The num- 
ber indited for seditious and unlawful assembly was 65; sedi- 
tion, seditious conspiracy, obstructing workmen, and riot, 893 ; 
seditious libel, 4; riot and feloniously demolishing a house, 51 ; 
feloniously setting fire to a house, 4; burglary, house and shop 

_ breaking, 21 ; robbery, and robbery with violence, 32; larceny, 
- 62; and feloniously stabbing with intent to maim, 9. Out of 
921 convicted 15 were transported for life ; 13 for above 15 years; 
"13 for above 10 and under 15 years; 25 for above 7 and under 
10 years, and 12 for7 years; 66 were imprisoned for above 1 year 
and under 2 years ; 214 for 6 months and under 1 year ; 482 for6 
months and under; and 31 were whipped or fined, and dis- 
charged on sureties. Of220 acquitted 188 were found not guilty 
on trial ; in 15 cases there was no bill found; and in 17 no pro- 
secution. 
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The act passed in the session of 1841 abolishing capital punish- 
ment in cases of rape, and of felonious riot and demolishing 
buildings, has been in operation during the whole of the past 
year. Both these offences have greatly increased—the latter from 
causes over which, most probably, the change in the law could 
have nocontrol. In rape, for the last several years, there has 
been a considerable fluctuation in the numbers committed ; but 
in 1841 they were higher than in any former year, and last year 
the commitments exceeded those in 1841 by 51:3 per cent. It 
has been shown in former tables that in 1835-6-7, when execu- 
tions for rape had not ceased, the convictions were little more 
than 1 to 9 acquittals; and in 1839-40-41, when no execution 
took place, that the convictions. rose to 1 to 2°4 acquittals. In 
1841 the proportion was 1 to 2°8. 

The numbers of capital sentences in each of the last three years 


are given. The executions in the same period were 9 in 1840; 
10 in 1841; 9 in 1842. 


1840 1841 1842 
Murder 


. » 20 16 
Cutting and wounding . 1 oe 
Rape e . . . 18 26 ee 
», with violence to persons . - 213 5 i8 
39 attended with wounds 5 8 5 
Arson of dwelling-houses, persons being therein . 2 
Riot and felony . ‘ ee 7 
Feloniously returning from transportation . © oe 1 oe 
High treason e ° e 8 1 


The nine executions in the past year were in each case for mur- 
der, viz., two in Yorkshire, and one in each of the counties of Gla- 
morgan, Lancaster, Middlesex, Nottingham, Salop, Stafford, and 
Surrey. : 

The sentences passed in 1842 were as follows :*—Death, 57 ; 
transportation for life, 191; above 15 years, 37; 15 years, and 
above 10 years, 726; 10 years, and above 7 years, 1402; 7 years, 
1841; imprisonment above 3 years, 1; 3 years, and above 2 
years, 13; 2 years, and above 1 year, 464; 1 year, and above 2 
months, 2594; 6 months, and under, 14,799; whipped, fined, 
and discharged, 601. The total numbers acquitted and dis- 
charged were 8553, viz., not guilty, 6069; no bills found, 2023 ; 
and not prosecuted, 461. The proportion of acquittals to com- 
mitments was 27°32 per cent. In 1841 it was 26°84; in 1840 
26°61. 

The ages of the persons ‘committed have been calculated under 
the quinquennial periods adopted in the general census, to which 


* The sentences for 1839-40-41 were given in the Companion for 1843, p. 124, 
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it was considered desirable that they should be assimilated. The 


alteration has, however, interrupted the comparison with pre- 
ceding years. 


Numbers Cent. Cent. Proportion 
Committed. Proportion. on Census. 


Aged under 15 years - . 1672 P 36° 
3, 15 years and under 20 6884 : 
>, 20 years 25 «7731 
3) 25 years 30 4781 
3, 30 years 40 5274 
>, 40 years 3, 50 2592 
3, 50 years 60 1183 
>, 60 years and above 573 ; 

Ages not ascertained . 619 0-3 


In the first of the above periods (aged under 15 years) the 
number of offenders under 10 years of age is so inconsiderable 
that the comparison may, without much incorrectness, be made 
with the population between the age of 10and 15, which amounts 
to 10°9 per cent. The comparison of the ages of offenders with 
the population at the same age shows more strongly the great 
proportion of offenders between the age of 15 and 25 years, and 
how rapidly that proportion declines after the age of 30, becom- 
ing less than the proportion in the general population after 40, 
and falling suddenly off at each period, on passing that age. 

The following calculation has been made of the comparative 
ages of the male and female offenders in the past year. It ex- 
hibits a rather later commencement, and longer continuance of 
career to the female; but in all the principal periods there is a 
very close resemblance. . 


Aged under 15 years ° 
»> 15 and under 20 years 
200 4, 25 
25 9 30 
», 30 29 40 
4 5, 50 
50 4, 
3, 60 years and above 
Ages not ascertained . 


The degrees of instruction in the past year show a continuation 
of the same results as in the preceding years,—a decrease in the 
numbers of uninstructed criminals, and an increase in those who 
have received the smallest amount of instruction. The following 


table of the comparative degree of instruction of the males and 
females in the year 1842 is new :— 


Males. 
Unable to read and write . e 31-7 


Able to read and write imperfectly 
Able to read and write well . . e 73 


Instruction superior to reading and writing well 0-3 
Instruction could not be ascertained ° 25 


j 
Males. Females. 
5°6 
e 21-9 22°5 
24°8 
15°2 15.4 
16:9 16-7 
8-1 9°3 
4-4 
1-8 2-1 
2-1 1°3 
Females. 
588 
58°8 
4] 
0-7 
|: 
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From 1834 to 1840 there was a continued increase in the pro- 
portion of female commitments, which amounted nearly to five 
per cent. in the aggregate; but this unfavourable result was 
checked in 1841; and, in the last year, the decrease was consider- 
able. ‘The number of females, and the proportion to the total 
commitments, are given for the last seven years, 


No. of Cent. No. of Cent. 

Females. _ Proportion. Females. Proportion. 
1836 3736 1840 5212 23°74 
1837 4205 21:6 1841 5200 23°3 
1838 4189 22:1 1842 5569 21.6 


1839 4612 23°2 


VII—AFFAIRS IN CHINA, 
From 1831 to the Signature of the Treaty of Nankin. 


Tue residence of Europeans in China does not appear ever to 
have been recognised by the Imperial Government; their stay 
at Canton was, as it were, connived at: they might stay just as 
long as they behaved well and would be submissive, but might 
be ordered to quit at any moment with or without cause. This 
state of things was not nominal merely; our merchants were 
allowed to remain only during certain months while prosecuting 
their trade, and were obliged to resort to Macao at other times : 
the trade, too, was stopped by the orders of government when- 
ever any dispute arose, and its resumption was never allowed 
without the submission of the Europeans; or, as during the pre- 
sent century has been more frequently the case, by their alleged 
submission and the feigned satisfaction of the Chinese mercantile 
body, named the Hong, under whose direction all the foreign 
trade was carried on, and who felt that they were losing by the 
secession of their only great customer, the East India Company. 
The government never condescended to address the English, 
but all the communications intended for us were sent to the 
native mercantile body, who were told to convey the imperial 
commands to the “ barbarians.” . 

For very many years all our intercourse with China has been 
that of parties fearing or suspecting each other; the quarrel has 
occasionally lulled, but very frequently open war has threatened. 
In the year 1831 disputes ran high, and an outbreak appeared 
imminent. The imperial government was alarmed at the in- 
crease of the trade in opium, which had always been imported 
without its sanction, although with the avowed connivance of 
its officers ; and this trade was now so large that the exports of 
tea were insufficient to pay for it, and bullion was leaving the 
country. On one occasion the authorities knocked down a por- 
tion of a quay adjoining the British factory, for the purpose of 
annoying the residents; and the lieutenant-governor of Canton 
had insultingly turned his back upon a picture of our king, a 
Chinese mode of showing his contempt for the nation. 
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We propose giving a chronological statement of affairs from 
that period until the conclusion of the war which resulted from 
this false Sore the facts are principally taken from the 
“ Chinese Repository,” published at Macao. 

1831. 

August 27. Lord Wm. Bentinck wrote a letter to the Governor of Canton, 
complaining of the conduct of the Chinese authorities, and requesting an 
investigation into the circumstances of the alleged insults offered to the 
British Factory. 

1832, 

Jan.'7. Governor of Canton issued an edict to the Hong merchants, ex- 
plaining the destruction of the quay, denying the insult to the king's picture, 
and refusing to give any direct reply to the Governor-General’s letter; at the 
same time giving directions to communicate this edict to the English. 

Feb. 9. An ‘edict issued condemning the introduction of opium, and 
threatening to stop the foreign trade if it is persisted in. ° 


1834. 
i 22. The exclusive rights of the East India Company in China 
ceased. 


April 25. The first vessels in the free trade, laden with tea, set sail for 
England. 


July 15. Lord Napier arrived at Macao, as chief superintendent of British 
commerce in China, 
July 17. J. ¥. Davis, Esq., and Sir G. B. Robinson, accepted the offices 


of second and third supermtendents, the name of the former being in the 
commission. 


July 25. The Superintendents arrive at Canton. 

July 26. Lord Napier addressed a letter to the Governor, notifying his 
appointment as superintendent, and requesting an interview. This letter, 
not being superscribed as a petition, was, after many efforts on the part of 
the British, rejected ; all the Chinese authorities refusing even to touch it. 

August 18. An edict was issued, ordering Lord Napier to return to Macao, 
and threatening the usual alternative of stopping the trade. 

me 2. British trade stopped, and all intercourse with British subjects 

ibited. 
gern 5. Two British ships of war entered the Canton river, after silencing 
the batteries. 

Sept. 12. Overtures made by the Chinese to accommodate matters. 

. Sept. 16, Lord Napier taken ill. 

Sept. 19. Ata conference between the Hong merchants acting on the part 
of the Government, and some of the British gentlemen, an agreement was 
— into that Lord Napier should leave Canton, and the trade be 
resumed, 

Sept. 21. British vessels ordered to leave the river. Lord Napier left 
Canton in a boat provided by the Chinese authorities. 

Sept. 26. Arrival at Macao of Lord Napier ; his illness much increased 
by the studied delays and annoyances of the Chinese. : 

Oct. 11. Lord Napier died. Succeeded by Mr. Davis; Captain Elliot, 


Nov. 7. An imperial mandate forbids all traffic in opium. 
1835. 
Jan, 21. Part of the crew of the ship Argyle, which had anchored on the 


coast of China in consequence of sea damage, seized by the local authorities 
and detained. 


| 
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Feb, 4. Capt. Elliot, now third superintendent, proceeding to Canton with 
the intention of demanding the restoration of the crew of the Argyle, was. 
grossly assaulted by the authorities there, and forcibly removed. 

Feb. 18. The crew of the Argyle restored. 

Feb. 23. Several chests of opium which had been seized from the smug- 
glers publicly burnt at Canton. During the remainder of this year and the 
whole of the year following, the British trade continued without interruption, 
the Chinese and British authorities rigidly abstaining trom any communica- 
tion with each other. 


1836. 


_ Jan, 29, The chief superintendent, Sir G. B. Robinson, in a dispatch to 
the British Government, suggested the establishment of the commission ina 
eer near the British shipping, free from all restraints of the Chinese au- 

orities. 

June 7. Sir G. B. Robinson recalled from home, and Capt. Elliot ap- 
pointed chief of the commission in China. This order was received at 
Canton and carried into effect on the 14th of December following. 

Nov, 28. A general chamber of commerce established at Canton. 

Dec, 14. Capt. Elliot addressed a communication to the Governor, re- 
questing to be allowed to reside at Canton. 

Dec, 22. The Governor of Canton, without replying, sent a deputation to 
Macao to inquire into the truth of Capt. Elliot's statement, and the nature 
of his appointment, directing that he may be closely watched and not 
allowed to leave Macao. 

Dec. 28. The Hong merchants accompanying the deputation to Macao 
visited Capt. Elliot, who explained. to them his situation, and returned a 
note to the Governor expressing his satisfaction, and his willingness to remain 
at Macao, until he should receive further communications. 

1837. 

March 18. In pursuance of a communication from the Emperor an edict 
was issued allowing Capt. Elliot to proceed to Canton. . 

April 1, Captain Elliot, in a dispatch to his Government, states his em- 
barrassment at the mode of communicating with him adopted by the Chinese 
authorities. He observed that all their communications are contained in 
notes to the Chinese merchants : “ They are not addressed to me at all ; they 
speak of me, not to me.” He expresses a hope that so inconvenient a sys- 
tem may be modified. 

April 8, Capt. Elliot addressed a letter to the Governor of Canton, in- 
forming him of the recovery from shipwreck of seventeen Chinese by an 
English vessel, acknowledging the acts of kindness received by English 
sailors from Chinese authorities on similar occasions, and hoping that peace 
and good-will may continue between the two nations. : 

4pril 19, The Governor of Canton addressed the Hong merchants, desiring 
them to convey to Capt. Elliot his directions to conform to a more respect- 
ful mode of writing; not to omit the words ‘Celestial Empire,’ nor to 
puff himself up with the idea that any “bonds of peace and good-wili” can 
exist between the Great Emperor and the petty English Nation. He also 
directed him, in case of sending any communieations to the authorities, to 
submit them previously to the Hong merchants, that they may judge whe- 
ther such communications be sufficiently respectful or not. 

April 22. Letter addressed by Capt. Elliot to the Governor, notifying the 
impossibility of submitting his dispatches to the Hong merchants, and de- 
clining to receive in future any communications unless direct to himself. 

April 25, The Governor consents to receive sealed dispatches from Capt. 
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Elliot, but will not send replies direct to him. To this arrangement Capt. 
Elliot signifies his assent. 

June 1, Capt. Elliot permitted to proceed to and from Canton in his own 
boat, on his promise to report the periods of his arrival and departure. 

Aug. and Sept. Orders issued to the Hong merchants to direct Capt. 
Elliot to send away all the opium ships from China; and to report the 
matter to his King, that he may prohibit such ships from sailing to China. 

- Sept. 25. Capt. Elliot informed the Governor that it is impossible for 
him to transmit to his king such indirect communications as he has been in 
the habit of receiving. 

Sept. 29. Capt. Elliot received the first direct communication from the 
prefect and chief military officer of the department; it contained a repeti- 
tion of the requisitions of August and September. 

Nov. 21. Dispatches received from the British Government, directing the 
discontinuance, in communication with Chinese authorities, of the character 
pin (petition), expressive of inferiority in the writer, which had previously 
been employed on all letters sent by Capt. Elliot. This gave rise to a dis- 
cussion, which terminated in a cessation of communications. 

During this year the opium trade underwent a great change: the smug- 
gling, which had been confined to Canton, was now, by the vigorous pro- 
ceedings of the provincial authorities, driven farther to the east, and above 
twenty sai} were employed in the illegal traffic on the coast of Fokien. 
Collisions took place with the authorities, and it is believed that blood was 
spilled on several occasions, 


1838. 


Jan. 10. Three cases of opium seized on board the boat of a British resi- 
dent at Canton. 

Feb. 25. A native Chinese condemned to death for participating im 
smuggling opium. ~ 

July 12, Admiral Maitland arrived at Macao in a ship of war, for the 

tection of British subjects. ; 

July 28, The passage-boat Bombay, on her way up the river, fired at by 
the Chinese batteries, on suspicion of having Admiral Maitland on board. 

July 29. Capt. Elliot addressed a note to the Governor requesting that 
an officer of equal rank with Admiral Maitland may be dispatched to com- 
municate with that officer. ; ; 

August 4, Admiral Maitland, in consequence of the insult offered him 
on the 28th, sailed up the river to the Bocca Tigris. Admiral Kwan imme- 
diately sent him a letter requiring him to explain his intentions. _ 

August 5. Sir F. Maitland replied by a demand for explanation, and 
requesting an interview, that he might state his purpose in coming to China. 

Two officers arrived on board Sir F. Maitland’s ship this day, and, in the 
presence of the officers of the ship and of Capt. Elliot, wrote a full dis- 
avowal of the insult offered on the 28th. Sir F. Maitland declared him- 
self fully satistied, and stated that, since the cessation of the Company’s 
trade, frequent visits of vessels of war might be expected ; but he assured the 
Chinese that they would always come with a peaceful purpose. ; 

Oct. 4. After an exchange of civilities with Admiral Kwan, Admiral 
Maitland left Macao roads. 

Dec. 3. A seizure of opium was made at Canton, falsely said to have been 
imported in the American ship Thomas Perkins. The trade immediately 
stopped by the Chinese authorities, and the consignee of the ship and buyers 

_of the opium ordered to leave China. ; 

Dec, 12. Anattempt made to execute an opium smuggler in front of the 

foreign factories was resisted by the European inhabitants. The execution 
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pa place elsewhere, but a riot which ensued was quelled with great diffi- 
culty. 

Dec. 18. Capt. Elliot published a notice requiring all British-owned 
vessels trading in opium to leave the Canton river within three days. 


1839. 
_ Jan, 1. Foreign trade re-opened. 

Jan. 7. Native houses searched by policemen to discover opium. It is 
remarkable that the people would not allow the search to begin until they 
had first searched the policemen. 

Feb, 26. A Chinese opium smuggler executed in front of the foreign 
factories ; all the foreign flags immediately struck. 

March 4. A remonstrance addressed by Capt. Elliot to the Governor. 

March 10. Commissioner Lin Tsih Sew arrived at Canton. 

March 18. Commissioner Lin issued an edict commanding all opium in 
the ships to be given up. 

March 19. Foreign residents forbidden to leave Canton. 

March 21. All communication with the exterior cut off. 

March 23. Capt. Elliot communicated with the commander of the Bri- 
8 sloop Larne, and resolved to join his countrymen, now prisoners in 

anton. 

March 24. Capt. Elliot succeeded in reaching Canton, in spite of ob- 
structions from the Chinese authorities. The factories were surrounded by 
armed men, native servants were removed, and provisions stopped. 

March 25. The foreign merchants gave a pledge not to deal in opium 
again with any Chinese subject. Capt. Elliot demanded passports for 
himself and countrymen, which were refused, and the surrender of all the 
opium on board the ships was demanded of him. 

March 26. Injunctions again issued that all the opium should be deli- 
vered up. 

Marsh 27. Capt. Elliot declared his readiness to deliver up the opium ; 
and on the same day issued a notice to British subjects, enjoming them to 
surrender to him all the opium under their control, for the service of her 
Majesty's government ; holding himself responsible to all and each of them, 
in the most full and unreserved manner, on the behalf of her Majesty’s 
government. 

April 3. Mr. Johnston allowed to proceed to the ships to direct the sur- 
render of the opium. The remaining foreigners still continue in detention. 

April 10. Commissioner Lin, with the Governor, proceeded to Bocca 
Tigris, to witness in person the delivery of the opium. 

April 20. Half the opium delivered; but, notwithstanding agreements 
entered into with the authorities that passage-boats should be allowed to run 
as soon as this was done, the close detention of foreigners still continued. 

May 4. An edict issued, permitting the running of passage-boats, and the 
re-opening of trade. Sixteen individuals were directed by this edict to be 
temporarily detained in Canton. 

May 8. An edict issued, allowing the English superintendent, the Ame- 
rican consul, and the Dutch consul, to return home with their people, and 
never to come again to China: all future dealings in opium to be punished 
with death. 

May 21. The delivery of the opium completed this day: in the whole, 
20,283 chests were given up. 

May 24. Capt. Elliot, accompanied by the sixteen proscribed British 
merchants, left Canton for Macao. The sixteen gave bonds that they would 
never return to China. By the end of the month nearly all the foreign 
merchants had quitted Canton. 
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June 3. Preparations made fer destroying all the opium. The operations 
for destroying it continued about twenty days, and were witnessed on the 
sixteenth by several English merchants, who had an interview with Com- 
missioner Lin. A great impulse was given to the smuggling trade on the 
eastern coast by this affair. In many places the natives are said to have 
entered into a close organisation, which the government was afraid to oppose. 

June 31, Capt. Elliot published a manifesto, protesting against the con- 
duct of the commissioner in promulgating placards inviting English mer- 
chants and others to disregard his injunctions, and in violating the engage- 
ments entered into with him. 

July 7. A Chinese named Lin Weihi killed, in an affray with British and 
American seamen at Hong Kong. 

August 12. A public criminal court was held at Hong Kong, for the trial 
of the English seamen suspected of the murder of Lin Weihi. They were 
acquitted of the murder; but five were found guilty of riot, and sentenced 
to fine and imprisonment, with hard labour. 

August 15, The Chinese authorities issued an order to interdict the supply 
of food of any kind to the British in China, in consequence of the murder 
of Lin Weihi. 

August 23. Capt. Elliot left Macao for Hong Kong, being unwilling to 
— the Portuguese government there in the misunderstanding with the 

ese. 

August 24. The British boat ‘ Black Joke’ attacked by the Chinese ; the 
crew, consisting of Lascars, all but one barbarously murdered ; a passenger 
on board severely wounded, and his ear cut off, with a portion of the scalp, 
which the murderers forced into his mouth. 

August 26. All the British residents left Macao. 

August 31. Proclamation to the natives, calling upon them to arm and 
resist the English. 

Sept. 4. A skirmish at Kow-lung between three English boats on one side, 
and three junks and a fort on the other, arising from the denial of provisions 
to the English. 

Sept. 11. A notice given of an intention to blockade the Canton river, 
Withdrawn on the 16th. 

Sept. 12. The Spanish ship ‘ Bilbaino’ burned by order of Lin, who 
thought it was a British vessel. 

Nov. 3. An attack made by twenty-nine armed junks, under Admiral 
Kwan, upon two British frigates, the ‘ Volage’ and ‘Hyacinth :’ the Chinese 
beaten off with great loss: one junk blown up, several sunk. 

Nov. 26. An edict published, ordering the cessation of trade with British 
ships after the 6th of December. 

Dec. 6. The last servant of the East India Company left China. 


1840. 

Jun. 5. An imperial edict issued, directing all trade with England to 
cease for ever. 

Feb. 2. Commissioner Lin sends a letter to the Queen of Great Britain, 
by the ship ‘ Thomas Coutts,’ remonstrating against the sending of opium to 
China. A great number of copies were printed, and distributed among the 
Chinese population. 

Feb. 6. Lin appointed governor of the provinces of Kwang-tung and 
Kwang-si. 

May 22. The British ship ‘ Hellas’ attacked by eight junks and three large 
boats; all the crew wounded, the master severely. 

June 9. Attempt made to burn the British fleet by means of fire-rafts. 

June 22. British forces having gradually arrived, amounting to fifteen 
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men-of-war, four steamers, and 4000 soldiers, Sir Gordon Bremer, who had 
— on the 21st in the ‘ Wellesley,’ published a notice of the blockade of 
anton. 

June 30. British fleet proceeded northward on the east coast of China. 
Ppa 2. The ship ‘ Blonde’ visited Amoy. Her boat, with a flag of truce, 

ed on. 

July 5. The city of Ting-hai, in Chusan, surrendered to the squadron. 
Ninety-one guns taken. 

July 10. A blockade established from Ningpo to the mouth of the Kiang. 
A document without date was very extensively circulated during this month, 
offering a regular scale of rewards to any person who would take or destroy 
the ships of the English; also for the capture or death of Englishmen, 
whether soldiers or merchants, and of coloured men employed by them. 

August 6. Mr. Stanton seized by kidnappers and carried to Canton. 

August 11, A steamer, with Capt. Elliot on board, entered the Pei-ho, 
a river flowing near Pekin. 

August 19. H.M. Ships ‘ Hyacinth’ and ‘ Larn,’ attack Chinese force 
at the Macao barrier, destroying guns and killing about sixty soldiers. 

August 30, Conference on shore below the town of Tientsing, on the Pei-ho, 
between Capt. Elliot and Keshen the Chinese minister. 

Sept. 15. The ‘ Kite,’ Capt. Noble, lost on a quicksand. The Captain's 
wife and a number of the crew confined in cages. 

Sept. 16. Seizure of Capt. Anstruther. 

Sept. 16. Keshen appointed imperial commissioner. 

Sept. 27. Edict received from Pekin, depriving Commissioner Lin of his 
office, and degrading him. 

Oct. 4. British squadron visit the great wall of China. 

Nov. 6. A truce announced by Admiral Elliot. 

Nov. 15. The plenipotentiaries sail from Chusan towards Canton, to meet 
Keshen there. 

Nov. 20, The plenipotentiaries arrive off Macao. 

Nov. 21. The ‘Queen’ steamer fired upon at Chuen-pe. An apology 
offered for the insult. 

_ Nov, 29. The resignation of Admiral Elliot announced. 

Dec. 12. Mr. Stanton released. 


1841, 


Jan. 6. In the midst of the negociations an edict was issued that all 
Englishmen and ships should be destroyed wherever they should be met 
with near China. In consequence of this violation of the existing truce, 

Jan. 7. Chuen-pe and Tae-cok-tow were attacked and captured, with the 
loss of 173 guns to the Chinese; on preparations being made for attacking 
the forts at Bocca Tigris, Admiral Kwan solicits another armistice, which is 
granted by Capt. Elliot. 

Jan. 20. A circular was issued by Elliot, stating that a treaty had been 
agreed to by Keshen, according to which Hong Kong should be ceded to 
England, 6,000,000 dollars paid, and the trade opened within ten days; and 
that there should be direct official communication between the two nations, 
on equal terms. 

Jan. 26. Formal possession taken of Hong Kong. 

Feb.11. An imperial edict received from Pekin by Keshen, in disapproval 
and rejection of the conditions agreed to by him, 

Feb. 23. Hostilities resumed against China. 

Feb, 24. Chusan evacuated. 

Feb, 25. Rewards offered by the Canton authorities for the bodies of Eng- 
lishmen, dead or alive: 50,000 dollars to be paid for ringleaders. 
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Feb. 26. The Bogue forts taken by Sir Gordon Bremer. Admiral Kwan 
killed, and 459 guns captured. 

March 1. The squadron proceeded up the river of Canton. 

March 2. Sir Hugh Gough takes the command of the British land forces. 

March 3. The prefect of Canton visited Capt. Elliot under a flag of 
truce; suspension of hostilities. 

March 6. Hostilities resumed. Napier's fort occupied, and a proclamation 
issued to the people of Canton, offering to spare the city on condition of the 
population remaining quiet. 

March 12. Keshen, degraded and deprived of his office by the imperial 
government, left Canton a prisoner. et 

March 18. The Chinese having fired upon a flag of truce, the British 
forces destroyed a flotilla of boats, threatened the city of Canton, and took 
possession of the foreign factories, with the loss of 461 guns to the enemy. 

March 20. A suspension of hostilities agreed to. 

_ April 14. New commissioners from Pekin arrived at Canton. 

May |. The first number of the ‘ Hong Kong Gazette’ published. 

May 8. A Chinese in Canton publicly punished for daring to speak of 
foreign affairs. 

May 17. Capt. Elliot, for the third time, prepared to attack Canton. 

May 21. Chinese attacked the British ships with great guns and fire-rafts. 
* May 24. The British forces commenced operations against Canton. 

May 25. Heights behind Canton occupied by British troops, with the 
capture of about ninety guns. 

May 27. The authorities agreed to pay 6,000,000 dollars for the ransom 
of the city, in consequence of which a cessation of hostilities was granted. 

May 31. Five millions paid, and security given for the remainder; British 
forces withdrew from Canton. 

July 16. British trade with Canton re-opened. 

Aug. 10. Arrival in the Macao roads of Sir Henry Pottinger, as sole ple- 
nipotentiary of her Britannic majesty ; Capt. Elliot superseded. 

Aug. 12. Sir Henry Pottinger issued a proclamation, stating the objects of 
his mission. 

Aug. 27. The town of Amoy captured by the British forces, and 296 guns 
destroyed. 

Sept, Several small engagements this month; all the Bogue forts 
destroyed. 

Oct. 1. The city of Ting-hae re-taken, with 136 guns, and the island of 
Chusan re-occupied. 

Oct. 10. Chin-hae taken after a brave defence, with 157 guns, many of 
brass. 

Oct. 13. Ning-po taken without resistance. 

Nov. 15. An imperial edict issued, urging the extermination of the 
English. 

Dee. 28. Yu-yaou, Tsze-kee and Foong-hua carried by the British. 


1842. 


March 10. From 10,000 to 12,000 Chinese troops attacked Ningpo and 
Chin-haey and were repulsed with great slaughter, leaving about 600 killed. 

March 15, An encampment of about 8000 Chinese, near Tszekee, routed 
with great loss. 

Muay 17. Ning-po evacuated by the British forces. 

May 18. City of Cha-pu attacked and its defences destroyed, with forty- 
five guns. 

pa 13. The squadron entered the great river Kiang. 

June 16. Capture of Woosung, with 230 guns. 
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June 19, The town of Shang-hae taken. 

July 5. A proclamation in the Chinese language, issued by Sir Henry 
Pottinger, explanatory of the complaints and demands of Great Britain. 

July 6. The British fleet advanced up the river, the interim having been 
occupied in sounding and surveying. 

July 18. Communication with the great canal cut off, and all its openings 
into the river closed. The whole armament anchored near the “ Golden 
Isle” on the 20th. 

July 21. City of Chin-keang taken after a gallant defence; the Tartar 
general and many of the garrison committed suicide, ‘ 

August 4. The advanced ships reached Nankin. + 

August 9. The whole fleet being arrived, the disembarkation of the troops - 
began this day. 

August 12. Ke-ying arrived at Nankin with full powers to treat of peace; 
this was the first overt act indicative of a real desire to treat, on the part of 
the Chinese; sundry offers had been made for some months, but, as the 
nie were never prepared to act upon their proposals, the object seemed to 

rather that of delaying the expedition than of negociating a treaty. The 
wish was now real, and several meetings were held by officers of the twa 
powers, in which preliminaries were arranged. A genuine statement of facts 
was sent to the emperor, the demands of the British made known to him, and 
permission granted to the commissioners to conclude a treaty in accordance 
with them. 

August 20. The first interview between the plenipotentiaries on board the 
‘ Cornwallis ;’ a visit of ceremony only. 

August 24. The visit returned on shore by Sir Henry Pottinger, Sir Hugh 
Gough, and Sir William Parker. 

August 26. The high plenipotentiaries held a meeting on shore for the 
purpose of consulting on the terms of the treaty. 

August 29. Treaty of peace signed before Nankin, on board the ‘Corn- 
wallis,’ by Sir Henry Pottinger on the part of Great Britain, and by Ke-ying, 
Elepoo, and Neu-Kien on the part of the Emperor of China. The most 
selene provisions of the treaty, as stated by Sir Henry Pottinger, are as 
follows :— 

1. Lasting peace and friendship between the two empires. 

2. China to pay 21,000,000 dollars in the course of the present and three 
succeeding years. 

3. The ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo-choo-foo, Ning-po, and Shang-hae to 
be thrown open to British merchants; consular officers to be appointed to 
reside at them; and regular and just tariffs of import and export, as well as 
inland transit duties, to be established and published. 

4. The island of Hong Kong to be ceded in perpetuity to her Britannic 
majesty, her heirs and successors. 

5. All subjects of her Britannic Majesty, whether natives of Europe or 
India, who may be confined in any part of the Chinese empire, to be uncon- 
ditionally released. 

6. An Act of full and entire amnesty to be published by the emperor, 
under his imperial sign manual and seal, to all Chinese subjects, on account 
of their having held service under the British government, or its officers. 

7. Correspondence to be conducted on terms of perfect equality between 
the oflicers of both governments. ° 

8. On the emperor’s assent being received to this treaty, and the payment 
of the tirst 6,000,000 dollars, her Britannic Majesty’s forces to retire from 
Nankin and the Grand Canal, and the military posts at Chin-hae to be also 
withdrawn; but the islands of Chusan and Ku-lang-su are to be held until 


ci money payments and the arrangements for opening the ports be com- 
pleted. 
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Sept. 8. The emperor signifies his assent to the conditions of the treaty. 
Dec. 31. The Great Seal of England affixed to the treaty. 


1843. 

July 22. A proclamation issued by Sir Henry Pottinger that the ratifica- 
tions of the treaty of Nankin have been exchanged under the signs manual 
and seals of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and His Majesty the 
Emperor of China; and that a commercial treaty has been concluded: the 
trade according to the new system to commence at Canton on the 27th July; 
the four remaining ports to be opened so soon as the imperial edict to that 
effect shall be received, which is expected to take place in September. 


VIII—TRADE WITH CHINA. 


We have in the preceding pages given a brief but succinct 
statement of the various steps which have gradually led to 
the opening of the trade with China on a more extensive and 
firmer basis than heretofore. Instead of being confined to a 
single port, and that port very inconveniently situated, the five 
great ports of Canton, Amoy, Foochoo, Ningpo, and Shanghai, 
are opened to the enterprise of the great commercial nations of 
the world. This is one of the great events of our times, and its 
importance can be compared only to the discovery of America 
or of the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope. The con- 
sequences of the discovery of the Great Transatlantic Continent 
three centuries ago are only now beginning to develope them- 
selves. Who can foresee the influence which North America 
will exercise on the destinies of the world when her population 
is reckoned by hundreds of millions? It is equally impossible 
to foretell the consequences of the Chinese Commercial Treaty. 
In the meanwhile a grand field is opened for the commercial 
and industrial energies and enterprise of England. Instead of 
conquerors, we now enter China as friends, and upon the foot- 
ing of a just equality. As the Chinese high-commissioner re- 
marked in his proclamation, which accompanied the promulga- 
tion of the general regulations for the new trade :—“‘ Henceforth, 
then, the weapons of war shall for ever be laid aside, and joy and 
profit shall be the perpetual lot of all.” This proclamation 
is, however, free from that childishness of language which has 
hitherto generally distinguished Chinese state documents. The 
high-commissioner, with true wisdom, exhorts his countrymen 
to lay aside their prejudices: ‘‘ From this time forward, all must 
free themselves from prejudice and suspicions, pursuing each 
his proper avocation, and careful always to retain no criminal 
feelings from the recollection of the hostilities that have re- 
cently taken place; for such feelings and recollections can 
have no other effect than to hinder the growth of a good under- 
standing between the two people.” ‘The proclamation of Sir 
Henry Pottinger emphatically cautions all British subjects, in 
the name ofall honourable feelings, strictly to conform to the 
provisions of the Commercial Treaty, and to beware of entering 
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into a collusive proceedings with any subject of China, whether 
officially connected with the government or not. This procla- 
mation was accompanied by the Export and Import Tariff, and 
the General Regulations under which the British trade is to be 
conducted at the five ports, which had been settled by Sir Henry, 
Pottinger and the Chinese high-commissioner. The new sys- 
tem of trade commenced at Canton on the 27th of July ; and 
it was expected that the other four ports would be declared open 
early in September. We now give an analysis of the new 
regulations, and a complete copy of the tariff. 

The first regulation relates to pilots; the second to custom- 
house officers, who are to board ships, but their expenses will 
be paid from day to day by the Chinese custom-house ; and the 
officers are not to receive fees; the third regulation applies to 
masters of ships, who are liable to penalties if they fail to report 
their arrival. The fourth regulation, relating to ‘‘ Commercial 
Dealings between English and Chinese Merchants,” is as fol- 
lows :—* It having been stipulated that the English merchants 
may trade with whatever native merchants they please, should 
any Chinese merchants — abscond or incur debts 
which they are unable to discharge, the Chinese authorities, on 
complaint being made thereof, will of course do their utmost to 
bring the offenders to justice; it must, however, be distinctly 
understood, that, if the defaulter really cannot be found, or 
be dead, or bankrupt, and there be not therewith to pay, the 
English merchant may not appeal to the former custom of the 
Hong merchants’ paying for one another, and can no longer 
expect their losses made good to them.” 

Article fifth substitutes a tonnage duty of 5 mace (3s. 4d.) on 
entry, in lieu of all existing fees on entry and departure. 
Article sixth declares, that no duties on goods imported or 
exported are to be levied except those specified in the tariff. 
The seventh article regulates the mode of examining goods at 
the custom-house, and provides for the settlement of disputes 
respecting the payment of duties. The manner of paying the 
duties is settled by Article eight, which states that, ,“‘ Different 
kinds of foreign money may be made use of, but as foreign 
money is not of equal purity with Sycee silver, the English con- 
suls appointed to the different ports will, according to time, 
place, and circumstances, arrange with the superintendent of 
customs at each port what coins may be taken in payment, and 
what per centage may be necessary to make them equal to 
standard or pure silver.” 

Article nine provides that standard weights and measures 
similar to those hitherto in use at Canton are to be kept at each 
of the five ports by the British consul and the Chinese super- 
intendent of customs. Articles ten and eleven relate to the em- 
ployment of cargo-boats or lighters, and the transshipment of 
goods. Article twelve relates to the appointment of a sub- 
ordinate consular officer to exercise due control over seamen 
and. others. The following are the remaining regulations :— 
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“13. Disputes between British subjects and Chinese.—When- 
ever a British subject has reason to complain of a Chinese, he 
must first —— to the consulate and state his grievance. The 
consul will thereupon inquire into the merits of the case, and 
do his utmost to arrange itamicably. In like manner, if a 
Chinese have reason to complain ofa British subject, he shall no 
less listen to his complaint and endeavour to settle it in a 
friendly manner. If an English merchant have occasion to 
address the Chinese authorities, he shall send such address 
through the consul, who will see that the language-is becom- 
ing, and if otherwise will direct it to be changed or will refuse 
to convey the address. Ifunfortunately any disputes take place 
of such a nature that the consul cannot arrange them amicably, 
then he shall request the assistance of a Chinese officer, that 
they may together examine into the merits of the case, and 
Gecide it equitably. Regarding the punishment of English 
criminals, the English Government will enact the laws neces- 
sary to attain that end, and the consul will be empowered to put 
them in force; and regarding the punishment of Chinese cri- 
minals, these will be tried and punished by their own laws, in 
the way provided for by the correspondence which took place 
at Nankin after the concluding of the peace. 

“14. British Government Crutzers anchoring within the 
Ports.—An English Government cruizer will anchor within 
each of the five ports, that the consul may have the means of 
better restraining sailors and others, and preventing disturb- 
ances. But these Government cruizers are not to be put upon 
the same footing as merchant vessels, for as they bring no mer- 
chandise, and do not come to trade, they will of course pay 
neither dues nor charges. The resident consul will keep the 
superintendent of customs duly informed of the arrival and 
departure of such Government cruizers, that he may take his 
measures accordingly. 

“15. On the security to be given for British Merchant 
Vessels—It has hitherto been the custom, when an English 
vessel entered the port of Canton, thata Chinese Hong merchant 
stood security for her, and all duties and charges were paid 
through such security merchant. But these security merchants 
being now done away with, it is understood that the British 
consul will henceforth be security for all British merchant ships 
entering any of the aforesaid Chinese ports.” 

In the following Tariff of Duties the Chinese is reduced 
to English money at the rate of 6s. 8d. per tale, which is that 
. ed by the Kast India Company. This must be near the 
truth, as the tale is a Chinese ounce of silver, equal to 1}0z. 
avoirdupois. Allthe Chinese money in fact are weights, and 
not coins, with the exception of the cash: when a Chinese uses 
the words equivalent to tale, mace, candareen, &c., he under- 
stands weights only, and the word silver is added to show that 
money is meant. This was anciently the case with our own 
pound. The Chinese weights are all decimal, with the curious — 
exception that 16 ounces (tales) make a pound (a catty). 
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To reduce any large sum of money into English coin, divide 
the whole by 3, and the result will be in English pounds, and 
decimals of a ound. Thus, to find the value of 12 tales, 8 m., 
2c., and 5 cash, say 

3) 12,825 
4:275, or 47. 15s. 6d. 

For smaller amounts it will be sufficient to take the tale at 
Gs. 8d., the mace at 8d., the candareen at about 3d., and the cash 
at 4 of a farthing. 

The cash are all pierced through, and are generally tied up 
in hundreds, each worth a mace, or 8d. 

The denominations used by the English are corruptions of 
oe words; the Chinese names are Leang, Tseen, Fun, 
and Le, 


EXPORT TARIFF. 
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Alum, per 100 catties 
Aniseed star, ditto . 
Ditto, oil of, ditto . 
Arsenic, ditto . 
Bangles (or glass armlets), ditto : 
Bamboo Screens, and bamboo wares 
kinds, ditto . 
Brass leaf, ditto 
Building materials, ditto . 
Bone and horn ware, ditto . 
Camphor, ditto . 
Canes of all kinds, per 1000 
Capoor prea per 100 catties 
Cassia, ditto . 
Ditto, buds, ditto 
Ditto, oil, ditto e ee. e 
China, root, ditto . 
China ware, all kinds, ditto . ° 
Clothes, ready-made, ditto . 
Copper ware, pewter ditto, &e. ditto 
Corals, or false coral, ditto 
Crackers and fire-works of all kinds, ditto 
Cubebs, ditto e e e 
Fans (as feather fans, &c.), ditto ° 
Furniture of all kinds, ditto . 
Galingal, ditto . 
Gamboge, ditto 
Glass and glass ware of all kinds, ditto 
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Glass beads, ditto 

Glue (as fish glue, &c.., ditto 
Grass cloths (all kinds), ditto 
Hartall, ditto . 

Ivory ware (all kinds), ditto 
Kittysols, or paper umbrellas, ditto 
Lackered ware, all kinds, ditto . 
Lead (white lead), ditto . 
Lead (red lead), ditto 
Marble Slabs, ditto . 
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Mats (straw, rattan, bamboo, &c.), per ” catties 0 
Mother-o’-pearl ware, ditto . 
Musk, per catty 
Nankeen and cotton cloth of all kinds, per 100 
catties 
Pictures, viz. large paintings, each 
Rice paper pictures, per 100 pictures 
Paper fans, per 100 catties . ° 
Paper of all kinds, ditto . . 
Pearls (7.e. false pearls), ditto . 
Preserves and sweatmeats of all kinds, ditto 
Rattan work of all kinds, ditto . ° 
Rhubarb, ditto . ° 
Silk, raw, whether from Chekiang, Canton, or 
elsewhere, all kinds, per 100 catties . e 
Coarse or refuse silk, ditto 
Organzine, all kinds, ditto 
Ribands, thread, &c. ditto 
Silk piece goods of all kinds, as. silks, satins, 
ngees, velvets, » Crapes, lustrings, &c. ditto. 
-B. The additional duty of so much per 
piece, hitherto levied, to be henceforth 
abolished. 
Silk and cotton mixtures, silk and woollen mix- 
tures, and goods of such classes, ditto .. 
Shoes and boots of leather, <n or otherwise, 
ditto 
Sandal-wood ware, ditto 
Soy, ditto 
Silver and gold ware, ditto . 
Sugar, white and brown, ditto 
Sugar candy, all kinds, ditto 
Tinfoil, ditto e 
Tea, ditto e o 
Tobacco of kinds, ditto 
Turmeric, ditto 
Tortoiseshell ware, ditto 
Trunks (of leather), ditto - 
Treasure, i.e. coin of all kinds 
Vermillion, per 100 catties « 


IMPORT TARIFF. 


Assafeetida, per 100 catties . 

Bees’ wax, ditto 

Betel nut, ditto . ° 

Biche de mer, lst quality, 0 or black, ditto 
2nd ditto, white . ° 

Birds’ nests, Ist ditto, cleaned, ditto . 

2nd ditto, good middling, di 

srd ditto, uncleaned, ditto 

Camphor (Malay), Ist ditto, clean, per catty 

2n ditto, refuse, ditto 
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Cloves, Ist ditto, picked, per ’100 catties 
2nd ditto, mother, ditto . 
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Clocks, watches, spy-glasses, all kinds of writing- 
desks, dressing-boxes, cutlery, perfumery, &c. 
5 per cent.ad valorem... 
Canvas, 30 to 40 yards long, 24 to 31 inches 
wide, per piece e> e 
Cochineal, per 100 catties . 
Cornelians, per 100 stones 
” Beads, per 100 catties 
Cotton manufactures, viz. : . 
Long cloths, white, 30 to 0 40 yards long, 30. 
to 36 inches wide, per piece . 
Cambrics and muslins, 20 to 24 yards long, 
40 to 46 inches wide, per piece . 
Gray or unbleached cottons, viz., Jong cloths,. 
domestics, &c., 30 to 40. yards. long,-28 to- 
40 inches wide, ditto .. . 
Gray twilled cottons, 30 to 40 yards long, 
28 to 40 inches wide, ditto .-. 
Chintz and prints of all kinds, 20 to 30 yards 
long, 26 to 31 inches wide, ditto .. . 
Handkerchiefs under 1 yard square, each . 
Handkerchiefs above 1 yard square, ditto . 
Ginghams, pullicates, dyed cottons, vel- 
veteens, s silk and cotton mixtures, woollen 
and cotton mixtures, and.all kinds of fancy. 
goods not in current consumption, .5 per. 
cent. ad valorem. 
Cotton yarn and cotton thread, per 100 catties « 
Cow bezoar, per catty 
Cutch, per 100 catties 
Blepbenis teeth, Ist quality, whole, ditto. 
2nd quality, broken, ditto 
Fish maws, ditto 
Flints, ditto. 
—_ glass ware, and crystal ware.of all kinds, 
5 per cent. ad valorem. 
Gambier, per 100 catties 
Ginseng, Ist quality, ditto .. .. 
2nd. quality, or refuse, ditto 
Gold and silver thread :— 
Ist quality, or real, per catty . 
2nd quality, or imitation, ditto | 
Gums, Benjamin, per 100 catties . 
Olibanum ditto 
Myrrh ditto e 
Gums unenumerated, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 
Horns, bullocks’ and buffaloes’, per 100 catties 
Horns, unicorns’, or rhinoceros’, ditto. 
Linen, fine, as Irish or Scotch, 28 to 30 yards 
long, 29 to 5 inches wide, per piece . 
Coarse linen, as linen and cotton mixtures, silk 
and linen mixtures, &c., 5 per cent. ad 
valorem. 
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Mace, or flower of nutmeg, per 100 catties : 
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Mother-o'-pearl shells, per 100 catties 
Metals, viz. :-— 
Copper, unmanufactured, as in pigs, ditto . 
Copper, manufactured, as in sheets, rods, do. 
Tron, unmanufactured, as in pigs, ditto e 
Iron, manufactured, as in bars, rods, &c. do. 
Lead in pigs, or manufactured, ditto . . 
Quicksilver, ditto . 
Steel, unmanufactured, ditto 
Tin Plates, ditto . 
Unenumerated metals, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 
Nutmegs, Ist quality, or cleaned, per 100 catties 
™ 2nd quality, or uncleaned, ditto 
Pepper, ditto . 
Putchuck, ditto 
Rattans, ditto 
Rice, paddy, and grain of all kinds 
Rose maloes, per 100 catties ° 
Saltpetre (to be sold to aici agents 
only), per ditto 
Sharks’ fins, 1st quality, or white, per ditto ° 
” 2nd quality, or black, per ditto . 
Skins and furs, viz. :— 
Cow and ox hides, tanned and untanned 
Sea-otter skins, each 
Fox skins, large, each. 
Ditto, small, each . . 
Tiger, leopard, and marten skins, each 
Land-otter, racoon, and sharks’ skins, per 10 
Beaver skins, ditto . ° 
Hare, rabbit, and ermine, ditto ‘ 
Smalts, per 100 catties 
Stock Fish, &c. 
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Seahorse Teeth . 
Treasure and Money of all kinds 
Wine, beer, spirits, &c. viz. :— 

In quart bottles, per 100 ae 

In pint ditto . 

In cask, per 100 catties . 

Woods, viz. :— 

Ebony, ditto . 

Sandal Wood, ditto 

Japau Wood, ditto . 

Unenumerated ‘woods, 10 per cent. ‘ad valor en. 
Woollen manufactures, viz. :— 

Broadcloths, Spanish stripes, habit cloth, &c. 
51 to 64 inches wide, per — of 141 
inches 

Long ells, kerseymeres, flannel, and narrow 
cloths of this description, ditto . . 

Blankets of all kinds, each . ° 

Dutch camlets, per chang of 141 inches . 
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T mc. c. £. 8. 
Camlets, imitation, bombazettes, &c., per 
chang of 141 inches. 00 3 5 0 0 22 
Bunting (narrow), ditto . 0 0 1 0 014 


Unenumerated woollen goods, or silk and 
woollen and cotton and woollen mixtures, 
&c.,5 per cent. ad valorem. : 

Woollen yarn, per 100 catties ° ° - 300 0 1 0 0 


All enumerated articles in both the Export and Import Tariff 
are charged 5 per cent. ad valorem. 


IX.—STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE sixth decennial census of the United States of America was 
taken in 1840. The total population in that year was 17,069,453, 
having increased 32.6 per cent. since 1830, when the population 
was 12,866,020. The increase per cent. of the different classes of 
the population and of the total population, from 1792 to 1840 
inclusive, has been as follows in each ten years :—_ 


White. Free Coloured. Slave. Total. 
1790 to 1800 35.6 82.0 27.9 35.0 
1800 to 1810 36.1 72.0 33.4 36.4 | 
1810 to 1820 34.1 25.2 29.1 33.1 
1820 to 1830 33.9 36.8 30.6 33.4 
1830 to 1840 34.6 20.8 23.8 32.6 


The slave population more than doubled itself from 1790 to 
1820; but its increase has been slower in the last ten years than 
in any former decennial period. The increase on two millions 
has been very little more than the increase on one million and 
a half. The number of slaves in each decade from 1790 to 1840, 
was as follows :— 

Actual Increase. 


1790 697,697 

1800 896, 849 199, 152 
1810 1,191, 364 294,515 
1820 1,538,061 346 ,697 
1830 2,009,043 471,982 
-1840 2,487,355 478,312 


In some of the slave States the slaves have considerably 
decreased during the ten years from 1830 to 1840. In Virginia 
the decrease is 4.4 per cent. In every other decennial period 
there had been a large increase: from 1790 to 1800, of 17 per 
cent.; 13 per cent. from 1800 to 1810; 8 per cent. from 1810 to 
1820; and 10 per cent. from 1820 to 1830. In Maryland the 
decrease of the slave population, since 1830, is 12.8 per cent. 
From 1820 to 1830 there was also a decrease of 4 per cent; and 
from 1810 to 1820 of 3.6 per cent. In North Carolina, in 1830 
the number of slaves was 245,601, and in 1840 there were no more 
than 245,817. The increase in North Carolina, in each of the 
preceding decades since 1790, had been very great: 32 percent. 
frem 1790 to 1800; 26 per cent. from 1800 to 1810; 21 per cent. 
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Trade with China. 


3 
x 


Mother-o'-pearl shells, per 100 catties ° 
Metals, viz. :-— 

Copper, unmanufactured, as in pigs, ditto . 

Copper, manufactured, as in sheets, rods, do. 

Iron, unmanufactured, as in pigs, ditto e 

Iron, manufactured, as in bars, rods, &c. do. 

Lead in pigs, or manufactured, ditto ° ° 

Quicksilver, ditto . 

Steel, unmanufactured, ditto . 

Tin Plates, ditto . 

Unenumerated metals, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 
Nutmegs, Ist quality, or cleaned, per 100 catties 
o 2nd quality, or uncleaned, ditto 
Pepper, ditto . 
Putchuck, ditto 
Rattans, ditto ry 
Rice, paddy, and grain of all kinds 
Rose maloes, per 100 catties . 
Saltpetre (to be sold to a agents 
only), per ditto 
Sharks’ fine, 1st quality, or white, per ditto ° 
” 2nd quality, or black, per ditto . 
Skins and furs, viz. :— 

Cow and ox hides, tanned and untanned 

Sea-otter skins, each ° ° 

Fox skins, large, each. 

Ditto, small, each . ° 

Tiger, leopard, and marten skins, each 

Land-otter, racoon, and sharks’ skins, per 10 

Beaver skins, ditto . . 

Hare, rabbit, and ermine, ditto 

Smalts, per 100 catties 

Stock Fish, &c. . ° 
Seahorse Teeth . 

Treasure and Money of all kinds e 
Wine, beer, spirits, &c. viz. :— 

In quart bottles, per 100 bottles 

In cask, per 100 catties . 

Woods, viz. :— 

Ebony, ditto . 

Sandal Wood, ditto ° 

Japan Wood, ditto . 

woods, 10 per cent. ‘ad valor ein. 
Woollen manufactures, viz. :— 

Broadcloths, Spanish stripes, habit cloth, &c. 
51 to 64 inches wide, per mane of a 
inches 

Long ells, kerseymeres, flannel, and narrow 
cloths of this description, ditto 

Blankets of all kinds, each ° ° 

Dutch camlets, per chang of 141 inches . 

Camlets, ditto ‘ ‘ 
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Trade with China. 


«. 
Camlets, imitation, bombazettes, &c., per 
chang of 14] inches. 03 5 0 23 
Bunting (narrow), ditto . - 09 1 5 0 013 


Unenumerated woollen goods, or silk and 
woollen and cotton and woollen mixtures, 
&c., 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

Woollen yarn, per 100 catties . . 3 0 0 0 1 0 0 


All enumerated articles in both the Export and Import Tariff 
are charged 5 per cent. ad valorem. 


IX.—STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue sixth decennial census of the United States of America was 
taken in 1840. The total population in that year was 17,069,453, 
having increased 32.6 per cent. since 1830, when the population 
was 12,866,020. The increase per cent. of the different classes of 
the population and of the total population, from 1792 to 1840 
inclusive, has been as follows in each ten years :—_ 


White. Free Coloured. Slave. Total. ; 
1790 to 1800 35.6 82.0 27.9 35.0 4 
1800 to 1810 36.1 72.0 33.4 36.4 5 
1810 to 1820 34.1 25.2 29.1 33.1 
1820 to 1830 33.9 36.8 30.6 33.4 
1830 to 1840 34.6 20.8 23.8 32.6 


The slave population more than doubled itself from 1790 to 
1820; but its increase has been slower in the last ten years than 
in any former decennial period. The increase on two millions 
has been very little more than the increase on one million and 
a half. The number of slaves in each decade from 1790 to 1840, 
was as follows :— | 

Actual Increase. 


1790 697,697 
1800 896, 849 199,152 
1810 1,191,364 294,515 
1820 1,538,061 346,697 
1830 2,009,043 471,982 

2,487,355 478,312 


In some of the slave States the slaves have considerably 
decreased during the ten years from 1830 to 1840. In Virginia 
the decrease is 4.4 per cent. In every other decennial period 
there had been a large increase: from 1790 to 1800, of 17 per 
cent. ; 13 per cent. from 1800 to 1810; 8 per cent. from 1810 to 
1820; and 10 per cent. from 1820 to 1830. In Maryland the 
decrease of the slave population, since 1830, is 12.8 per cent. 
From 1820 to 1830 there was also a decrease of 4 per cent; and > 
from 1810 to 1820 of 3.6 per cent. In North Carolina, in 1830 
the number of slaves was 245,601, and in 1840 there were no more 
than 245,817. The increase in North Carolina, in each of the 
preceding decades since 1790, had been very great : 32 per cent. 
frem 1790 to 1800; 26 per cent. from 1800 to 1810; 21 per cent. 
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from 1810 to 1820; and 19 per cent. from 1820 to 1830. Taking 
the whole Union, the slaves do not increase so rapidly as the free 
population, white and-coloured: in 1830 the number of free 
persons to one slave was 5°39; in 1840 the proportion was 5°86 
to one slave. In the table given above, the progressive rate of 
increase of the white and slave population is shown for the last 


half century. The total free and slave population of the Union, 
at each census, was as follows :——" 


Actual Increase, 
1790 3,929,328 
1800 5,309,758 1,380,430 
1810 7,239,903 1,930,145 
1820 9,638,166 2,398, 263 
1830 12,866 ,020 3,227,854 
1840 17,069, 453 4,203 , 433 


If the same rate of increase should continue during the present 
decade, the population in 1850 will be upwards of twenty-two 
millions. In 1790, Rhode Island, the most densely peopled State, 
had 51.5 inhabitants to a square mile. In 1800, Connecticut 
had the largest number (52.7) of inhabitants to a square mile; 
in 1810 Rhode Island again, the proportion being 57.4 to a 
square mile. Since 1820 Massachusetts has been the most popu- 
lous State, in reference to its size, the number of inhabitants 
to a square mile having been 69 in 1820; 81 in 1830; and 98 in 
1840. Westmoreland has only 74 inhabitants to a square mile, 
but then this is to be accounted for by the physical peculiarities 
of the country. No fertile English county contains so few as 100 
persons to asquare mile: Lincolnshire, which is the most thinly 

pulated, has 138 inhabitants to a square mile. In 1790 the 
number of inhabitants to a square mile in the whole of the States 
was 3.9; 5.3 in 1800; 7.2 in 1810; 9.6 in 1820; ]2.8 in 1830, 
and-13.5 in 1840, while at the same time, by the admission of 
new States into the Union, the territory had been constantly 


vealed The area of each State is shown in the following 
tables :— 


States. Sq. Miles. _ States. Sq. Miles. 


Virginia 64,000 Maine . 32,628 
Missouri. - 63,000 South Carolinn . 28,000 
Georgia - 62,000 Maryland. 13,950 
Michigan « 60,000 Vermont - 10,212 
Arkansas . ° - 55,000 New Hampshire . 9,491 
Illinois - ,000 New Jersey 8 3320 
Louisiana. - 48,220 Massachusetts 7,500 
North Carolina. 48,000 Connecticut . 4,764 
New York . 46,085 Delaware 2,120 
Alabama - 46,000 Rhode Island - 43,340 
Mississippi. 45,760 T. Florida . - 45,000 
Pennsylvania . 44,000 T. Iowa 200,000 
Kentucky . 42,000 T. Wisconsin - 100,000 
Tennessee ° 40,000 Dis. of Colombia . 100 
Ohio . 39,128 

Indiana. - 37,000 Total 1,265,618 
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The actual population of each State, in 1840, is given in the 
following table :— 


PoruLaTIon of the United States of America, according to the Census 


of 1840.* 
Free Total 
States. White. {Coloured.| Total Free. | Slaves. | Population.“ 
1 New York 2,378,890) 50,027} 2,428,917) 4} 2,428,921 
2 Pennsylvania | 1,676,115) 47,854) 1,723,969 64) 1,724,033 
3 Ohio ° 1,502,122) 17,342) 1,519, 464 3} 1,519, 467 


4 Virginia . 740,968| 49,842} 790,810} 448,987] 1,239,797 
5 Tennessee . 640,627| 5,524) 646,151] 183,059 829,210 
6 Kentucky . | 590,253} 7,317) 597,570} 182,258 779,828 
7 Carolina 484 ,870| 22,732} 507,602) 245,817| 753,419 


8 Massachusetts! 729,030/ 8,669] 737,699] 0| 737,699 
9 Georgia . 407,695} 2,753) 410,448] 280,944} 691,392 
10 Indiana. 678,702} 7,165] 685,863 3| 685,866 


11 S. Carolina 259,084) 8,276 267,360! 327,038} 594,398 
12 Alabama . 335,185| 2,039} 337,224) 253,532] 590,756 
13 Maine . 500,438] 1,355] 501,793 0} 501,793 
14 Hlinois 472,254| 3,598] 475,852 331| 476,183 
15 Maryland . 318,204] 62,078} 380,282| 89,737; 470,019 
16 Missouri. 323,888} 1,574] 325,462) 58,240) 383,702 


17 Mississippi 179,074| 1,366} 180,440] 195,211] 375,651 
18 New Jersey | 351,588] 213044] 372,632 674| 373,306 
19 Louisiana 158,457] 25°502| 183,959] 168,452| 352,411 
20 Connecticut 301,856] 8,105) 309,961 17} 309,978 
21 Vermont . 291,218 730} 291,948 0| 291,948 
22 New Hampshr.| 284,036 537| 284,573 1; 284,574 
23+Michigan . | 211,560} 212,267 0} 212,267 
24 Rhode Island 105,587} 3,238) 108,825 5} 108,830 
Arkansas . 77,174 465 77,639} =19,935 97,574 
26 Delaware . 58,561) 16,919 75,480 2,605 78 ,085 
[Florida . 27,943 817 28,760) 25,717 54,477 
‘2 |Dist. of Co- 
=4 lombia . 30,657) 8,361 39,018 4,694 43,712 
E|lowa 42,924 °172| 43,096 16] 43,112 
& { Wisconsin. 30,749 185 30,934 11 30,945 
U. States Navy 6,100 


Total in 1840/14, 189, 705|386 , 293)14, 575,998 2, 487 ,355|17, 069,453 
Total in 1830|10 ,537 , 378|319 ,599|10 ,977|2,009 ,043|12, 866 ,020 


The five quoted States are each larger than England. With 
only 200 persons to each square mile (in England we have 
above 300 to a square mile), the population of this immense 
territory would be above 251 millions! In the next table the 


number of inhabitants to a square mile is given, for each 
State :— 


* The population of each State at each decennial census, from 1790 to 1830 
inclusive, is given in the ‘Companion’ for 1833, p. 90. See also the Sta- 


: tistics of America, ‘ Companion ’ for 1832, p. 109. 


+ Admitted into the Union in 1836. 
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Massachusetts 98.3 North Carolina 15.7 
Rhode Island 81.2 Maine 15.3 
Connecticut . 65.0 Alabama 12.8 
New York . 52.7 Georgia 11.1 
Pennsylvania . 39.1 Mississippi . 8.1 
Ohio . ° 38.8 Louisiana 7.3 
Delaware 36.8 Missouri ° 6.0 
Maryland. 33.6 Michigan 5.3 
New Hampshire . 29.9 Arkansas. 
Vermont ‘ 28.6 T. Florida . 1.2 
South Carolina 21.2 T. Wisconsin 3 
Virginia ° 19.3 Dis. of Colombia . 437.1 
Indiana 18.5 United States 13.5 


Besides the simple enumeration of the different classes of the 
population, other objects were contemplated ; and the census 
also shows the aggregate value, and produce, and number of 
persons employed in mines, agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, &c. The‘ American Almanac,’ published at Boston, which 
has long been regarded as a work of authority, gives the follow- 
ing opinions on this official attempt to present a complete statis- 
tical survey of the United States :—*‘ The information here given,” 
it says, ‘‘can be considered only as an approximation to the truth, 
and that for very obvious reasons. All persons are not willing 
to make a full disclosure of their private concerns, their annual 
profits, and amount of capital invested. In certain respects, 
concealment is impossible, and the returns are probably very 
accurate. The number of manufactories and machines, of per- 
sons employed, and, in many cases, the quantity of annual pro- 
ducts, may be ascertained with great correctness. But the 
valuation of these articles must be quite arbitrary, and the state- 
ments of the amount of capital deserve little or no credence.” 
With this explanation we give an analysis of the returns: — 


Minine@ Inpustry. 


Cast Iron.—Number of furnaces, 804; tons produced, 286,903. Bar 
dron.—Number of bloomeries, forges, and rolling mills, 795; tons pro- 
duced, 197,233; tons of fuel consumed, 1,528,110; number of men em- 
ployed, including mining operations, 30,497. The capital invested is said 
to amount to 20,432,131 dollars. Lead.—Number of smelting-houses, 
counting each fire as one, 120, of which 49 are in Wisconsin, 21 in Missouri, 
and 2] in Illinois. Number of lbs, produced, 31,239,453; number of men 
employed, 1017; capital invested, 1,346,756 dollars. Gold.—Number of 
smelting-houses, 157; value produced, 529,605 dollars; 1046 men em- 
ployed ; capital invested, 234,325 dollars. Other Metals.—Value produced, 
370,614 dollars ; 728 men employed. 

Coal.—Anthracite, tons raised (28 bushels each), 863,489 ; 3043 men 
employed; capital invested, 4,355,602 dollars. Bituminous, bushels raised, 
27,603,191 (11,620,654 in Pennsylvania, and 10,622,345 in Virginia) ; 
3768 men employed; capital invested, 1,868,862 dollars. 
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Domestic Salt.—Number of bushels produced, 6,179,174; 2365 men 
employed; and 6,998,045 dollars invested. 

Granite, Marble, &c.—Value produced, 3,695,884 dollars; 7859 men 
employed ; and 2,540,159 dollars invested. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Live Stock.—Horses and Mules, 4,335,669; Neat Cattle, 14,971,586 ; 
Sheep, 19,311,374 (above five millions in New York and above two millions 
in Ohio) ; the annual clip is estimated at 35,802,114 lbs.; Swine, 26,301,293; 
poultry of all kinds, value, 9,344,410 dollars. 

Cereal Grains.—Number of bushels of Wheat, 84,823,272. The following 
are the States which produce the largest quantities of this grain—nearly 
seven-eighths of the total quantity. In each of the other states the amount 
produced is below two million bushels. 


Bushels. Bushels. 


Ohio . 16,571,661 Tennessee . - 4,569,692 
Pennsylvania 13,213,077 Indiana - 4,049,375 
New York . - 12,286,418 Maryland . - 3,345,783 
Virginia. - 10,109,716 Illinois 3,835,393 


Kentucky . 4,803,152 Michigan . - 2,157,108 
Number of bushels of Barley produced, 4,161,504; bushels of Oats, 
123,071,341; above twenty million bushels each in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, above fourteen millions in Ohio, and above thirteen million bushels 
in Virginia. Number of bushels of Rye produced, 18,645,567 ; bushels 
of Buckwheat, 7,291,743; and number of bushels of Indian Corn, 
377,531,875, or 47,191,484 quarters. The States in which this grain is 
most extensively produced are— 


Bushels. Bushels. 


Tennessee 44,986,188 Illinois 


Kentucky . 39,847,120 Alabama . 20,947,004 
Virginia. 34,577,591 Georgia - 20,905,122 
Ohio . 33,668,144 Missouri . - 17,332,524 
Indiana » 28,155,187 South Carolina . 14,722,805 


North Carolina . 23,893,763 Pennsylvania - 14,240,022 
Tn the remaining States the total produce of Indian corn is rather more than 
sixty thousand bushels. 


Various Crops.—Hops, 1,238,502 lbs.; Wax, 628,303 lbs.; Potatoes, 
108,298,060 bushels; Hay, 10,248,108 tons; Hemp and Flax, 95,251 tons ; 
Tobacco, 219,163,319 lbs. gathered; Rice, 80,841,422 Ibs.; Cotton, 
790,479,275 lbs. : viz. in 


Tbs. Ibs. 
Mississippi. - 193,401,57 South Carolina . 61,710,274 
Georgia. 163,392,396 North Carolina . 51,926,180 
Louisiana . 152,555,368 Tennessee. 27,701,277 
Alabama . - 117,138,823 


In all the other cotton-producing States the total quantity does not exceed 
24 million lbs. Silk Cocoons, 61,552 lbs.; Sugar, 155,110,809 lbs. made, 
of which nearly 120 million lbs. were made in Louisiana; Wood, 5,088,891 
cords sold. 

Dairy, Orchard, &c.—Products of the Dairy, 33,787,008 dollars value, 
of which not far from one-third (10,496,021 dollars) is returned from the 
State of New York. Products of the Orchard, value 7,256,904 dollars. 
Wine made, 127,734 gallons. Value of home-made Family Goods, 
29,023,380 dollars. 

Horticulture.x—Value of Produce of Market Gardens, 2,601,196 dollars; 
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ditto of Nurseries and Florists’ Gardens, 593,534 dollars; men employed, 
8553. 


ComMMERCE. 


Number of Commercial Houses in Foreign Trade, 1408 (469 in New York 
and 241 in Massachusetts); number of Commission Houses, 2681 (1044 in 
New York, 381 in Louisiana, 241 in Ohio, 178 in Pennsylvania, 123 in 
Massachusetts) ; capital said to be invested, 119,295,367 dollars. Number 
of Retail Dry Goods, Grocery, and other Stores, 57,565 (12,207 in New York ; 
Pennsylvania, 6534; Ohio, 4605; Massachusetts, 3625); capital invested, 
250,301,799 dollars. Number of Lumber Yards, 1793; capital invested, 
9,848,307 dollars; number of men employed, 35,963. Internal Transport.— 
Number of men employed, 17,594. Butchers, Porkers, §&c.—Number of 
men employed, 4808 (of whom 1061 in Ohio, 804 in New York, and 466 in 
Pennsylvania); capita] invested, 11,526,950 dollars. 


FISHERIES. 


Number of quintals of Smoked and Dried Fish prepared, 773,947; num- 
ber of barrels of Pickled Fish, 472,359 ; number of gallons of Spermaceti Oil 
taken, 4,764,708; number of gallons of Whale and other Fish Oil taken, 
7,536,778; value of Whalebone and other Productions of the Fisheries, 
1,153,234 dollars; number of men employed, 3 capital invested, 
16,429,620 dollars. 


Propucts OF THE Forest. 


Value of Lumber produced, 12,943,507 dollars; barrels of Tar, Pitch, 
Turpentine, Resin, number, 619,106 (593,451 from North Carolina); tons 
of Pot and Pearl Ash, 15,935; Skins and Furs, value produced, 1,065,869 
dollars; Ginseng and all other Productions of the Forest, 526,580 dollars ; 
number of men employed, 22,042. 


MANUFACTURES. 

Machinery, value of, manufactured, 10,980,581 dollars; 13,001 men 
employed. Hardware, §c.—Value of Hardware, Cutlery, &c. manufac- 
tured, 6,451,967 dollars; 5492 men employed. Cannon, &c—Number of 
Cannon cast, 274; number of Small Arms made, 88,073; men employed, 
1744. Manufactures of the Precious Metals, value, 4,734,960 dollars ; 
1556 men employed. Various Metals, value manufactured, 9,779,442 dol- 
lars; 6677 men employed. Granite, §c., value manufactured, 2,442,950 
dollars; 3734 men employed. Bricks and Lime, value manufactured, 
9,736,945 dollars; 22,807 men employed. Capital said to be invested in 
the above manufactures, 20,696,999 dollars. 

Woollen Manufacture.—The number of Fulling Mills is 2585; Woollen 
Manufactories, 1420; value of manufactured goods, 20,696,999 dollars: 
persous employed, 21,342; and capital invested, 15,765,124 dollars. The 
States in which the Woollen Manufacture is carried on most extensively 
are— 

Number Number of Value of Manu- 
of Fulling Woollen Ma- factured Goods. 
Mills. _nufactories. Dollars. 

Massachusetts 207 144 7,082,898 

New York 890 323 3,537,337 

Connecticut : ; 157 119 2,494,313 

Pennsylvania. ‘ 346 235 2,319,061 

Vermont . : 239 95 1,331,953 

Rhode Island. 45 4l 842,172 

New Hampshire . 152 66 795,784 

Ohio ‘ ‘ 206 130 685,757 

Maine 151 24 412,366 
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Cotton Manufacture.—The number of Cotton Manufactories is 1240; 
number of spindles, 2,284,631; dyeing and printing establishments, 129 ; 
value of manufactured articles, 46,350,453 dollars; persons employed, 
72,119; capital invested, 51,102,359 dollars. The value of the goods pro- 
rine in the States where the manufacture is most extensively pursued is as 
ollows 


Dollars. Dollars. 


Massachusetts . 16,553,423 Connecticut 2,715,964 
Rhode Island . 7,116,792 New Jersey 2,086,104 
Pennsylvania . 5,013,007 Maryland . 1,150,580 
New Hampshire . 142,304 Maine 970,397 
New York . - 3,640,237 


Silk Manufacture-—Number of lbs. reeled, thrown, or made, 15,745, of 
the value of 119,814 dollars; males employed, 246; females and children, 
521; capital invested, 274,374 dollars. 

Flax Manufacture.—Value of, 322,205 dollars ; persons employed, 1628; 
capital invested, 208,087 dollars. 

Mixed Manufactures.—V alue of produce, 6,545,503 dollars; persons em- 
ployed, 15,905 ; capital invested, 4,368,991 dollars. 

Tobacco.—Value of manufactured articles, 5,819,568 dollars; 8384 per- 
sons employed; capital invested, 3,437,191 dollars. 

Hats, Caps, Bonnets, &e.—Value of Hats and Caps manufactured, 
8,704,342 dollars; value of Straw Bonnets, 1,476,505; number of persons 
employed, 20,176; capital invested, 4,485,300 dollars. 

Leather, Tanneries, Saddlerics, §c.—Number of Tanneries, 8229; sides 
of Sole Leather tanned, 3,463,611; ditto, Upper Leather, 3,781,868 ; men 
employed, 26,018 ; capital invested, 15,650,929 dollars. All other manu- 
factories of Leather, Saddleries, &c., 17,136; value of manufactured ar- 
ticles, 33,134,403 dollars ; capital invested, 12,881,262 dollars. 

Soap and Candles.—Number of men employed, 5641 ; capital invested, 
2,757,273 dollars. Number of lbs. of Soap made, 49,820,497 (in Massa- 
chusetts above 124 million lbs.; in New York nearly 12 million lbs.), 
Number of lbs. of Tallow Candles made, 17,904,507 ; Spermaceti and Wax 
Candles, 2,936,951 lbs. 

Liquors.—Capitai invested, 9,147,368 dollars ; number of men employed, 
12,223. Number of Distilleries, 10,306; gallons produced, 41,402,627 (of 
which nearly 12 million gallons in the State of New York, rather more 
than 63 in Ohio, 6} in Pennsylvania, and above 5 million gallons in 
Massachusetts). Number of Breweries, 406; gallons produced, 23,267,730 
(of which 12,765,974 were in Pennsylvania, and 6.059,122 in New York). 

Powder Mills.—Capital invested, 875,875 dollars; and 496 men em- 
ployed. Number of mills, 137; lbs. of Gunpowder made, 8,977,348 
dollars. 

Drugs, Paints, Dyes, &c.—Capital invested, 4,507,675 dollars; men 
employed, 1848; value of Medicinal Drugs, Paints, Dyes, &c., 4,151,899 
dollars; Turpentine and Varnish, value produced, 660,827 dollars. 

“ Glass, Earthenware, &c.—Number of Glass-houses, 81; Glass-cutting 
establishments, 34; men employed, 3236; value of manufactured articles, 
including looking-glasses, 2,890,293 dollars; capital invested, 2,084,100 
dollars. Number of Potteries, 659; value of manufactured articles, 
1,104,825 dollars; men employed, 1612; capital invested, 551,431 dollars. 

Sugar Refineries, Chocolate, &c.—Capital invested, 1,769,571 dollars; men 
employed, 1355. Number of Sugar Refineries, 43; value of produce, 
3,250,700 dollars (1,025,000 dollars in Massachusetts). Value of Choco- 
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late manufactured, 79,900 dollars. Value of Confectionary made, 1,143,965 
dollars. 


Paper.—Capital invested, 4,745,239 dollars; men employed, 4726 ; 
- number of manufactories, 426 ; value produced, 5,641,495 dollars. Value 
cf all other manufactured Paper, Playing-cards, &c., 511,597 dollars. 


Printing and Binding.—Capital invested, 5,873,815 dollars; 11,523 men 
employed. Number of Printing-offices, 1552; number of “ Binderies,” 
447. Daily newspapers, 138; weekly newspapers, 1141; semi and tri- 
weekly newspapers, 125; periodicals, 227. — 


Cordage.—Capital invested, 2.465,577 ; number of men employed, 4464 ; 
value of produce, 4,078,306 dollars; number of Rope-walks, 388, of which 
111 are in Kentucky. 


Musical Instruments.—V alue produced, 923,924 dollars ; men employed, 
208; capital invested, 734,370 dollars. 


Carriages, §&c.—Value of manufacture, 10.897,887 dollars; number of 
men employed, 21,994; capital invested, 5,551,632. 


Mills.—Number of Flour-mills, 4364; barrels of Flour manufactured, 
7,404,562, viz. in 

New York . 1,861,385 Virginia. 1,041,526 
Ohio . ° - 1,311,954 Maryland . ° 466 ,708 
Pennsylvania 1,193,405 Kentucky . 273,088 


The number of Grist-mills is 23,661; of Saw-mills, 31,650; of Oil-mills, 
843. Value of manufactures, 76,545,246 dollars ; men employed, 60,788 ; 
capital invested, 65,858,470 dollars. 


Ships.—Value of Ships and Vessels built, 7,016,094 dollars (in Maine, 
1,844,902 dollars ; Massachusetts, 1,349,994 ; New York, 797,317 dollars). 


Furniture.—Value of Furniture manufactured, 7,555,405 dollars; men 
employed, 18,003; capital invested, 6,989,971 dollars. 


Houses.—Number of Brick and Stone Houses built, 8429; number of 
Wooden Houses built, 45,684; men employed, 85,501 ; cost of constructing 
or building, 41,917,401 dollars. 


All other Manufactures, not enumerated.—Value of, 34,785,353 dollars ; 
capital invested, 25,019,726 dollars. 


The total capital invested in manufactures is stated to be 267,726,579 
dollars. We give the amount for several of the States :— 

Dollars. Dollars. 
New York . . 55,252,779 Connecticut - 13,609,139 
Massachusetts . 41,774,446 New Jersey . . 11,517,582 
Pennsylvania . 31,815,105 New Hampshire . 9,252,448 
Ohio. 16,905,257 Maine . . . 7,105,620 


DEBTS OF THE SEVERAL STATES. 


Debts of the several States of the United States of North America, accord- 
ing to Returns made to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
and by him transmitted to Congress, June 25, 1842 :— 
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Amount. 
Oatstanding Amount Amount Amount 
States. and at 5 per Cent.Jat 6 per Cent.| at other rates of 
Unredeemed, | Interest. Interest. Interest. 
Sept. 2, 1842. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. | Per Cent.) Dollars. 
Maine. ......| 1,734,861 140,492 | 1,528,369 5% 66,000 
Massachusetts eee 5,424, 137(a) 5,424,137 ee ee ee 
Penns slvania eee 36,336,044 (b) 33,303,313 1,071,042 44, 4,& 1 1,961,689 
New York . . 21,797,267 (c)| 17,128,197 | 1,540,434 | 44 54 [3,128,636 
Maryland .... .| 15,214,761(d)| 10,859,062 | 3,755,699 | 44&3 600,000 
irginia ee @ @ 6,994,307 e 1,365,300 5,284,707 54 & 7 344,300 
South Carolina. . .| 5,691,284(f)| 1,923,259 | 1,574,444 3 193,530 
Georgia . 1,309,750(g) 888,000 421,750 
Alabama ee @ 15,400,000 (A) 10,309,009 5,100,000 . ee 
Louisiana 23,985,009 23,375,000 610,000 ee ee 
Mississippi. . ... 000 5,000,000 | 2,000, 000 
Arkansas... . .| 2,676,000(k)| 146,000 | 2,530,000 
Florida Ter. . . . «| 4,000,000 (i 400,000 | 3,500,000 8 100,000 
Tennessee 37198: 166(m) 1,935,000 | 1,000,000 263,166 
Kentucky ..... 350,000 | 2,735,500 
Michigan .| 5,611,000(0)}. .- 5,560,000 7 51,000 
Ohio... 10,924,123(p) 550,000 | 10,374, 123 ee 
Indiana... 12,751,000 (q)} 12,327,000 394, 000 7 30, 0C0 
Illinois... 13,527,292(r) ee 13,527,292 oe 
842,261 (s) 514,000 ee 5$7,& 10} 32s,261 
Col. :— 
Alexandria. .... 382,100 (t) 12,500 369,600 ee 
Georgetown ee 116,010(u) 24,000 92,010 
Washington ee ee 819,920(v) 195,530 622,370 ee ee 
Total .... {198,818,736 


(a) 5,105,000 dollars for loans to railroads, all of which are completed and in 
operation. (6) 33,364,355 dollars for Penn. Canaland Railway; 1,230,000 dollars 
for other roads and canals. (c) 17,561,567 dollars 91 cents for state canals and 
general funds; 4,235,700 dollars, loans to companies. (d) 3,597,000 dollars for 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad; 7,197,000 dollars tor Chesapeake and Ohio Canal; 
223,731 dollars 65 cents for Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad. (e) 1,365,398 
dollars 14 cents held by the state itself; 3,991,500 dollars 64 cents for internal im- 
provements. (f') 2,600,000 dollars subscription, loan, and guarantee to Charles- 
ton and Louisville Railroad; 1,035,555 dollars 55 cents for rebuilding Charleston. 
(g) For the State Railroad. (A) For the banks. Uncertain how much is nego- 
tiated of the 5,000,009 dollars in short bonds. (t) 22,200,000 dollars for the 
banks, of which 4,811,111 dollars 10 cents is not negotiated, and remains in the banks. 

j) For the banks. The state denies its responsibility for 5,000,000 dollars of this 
debt. (k) For banking purposes. (J) 3,900,000 dollars for banking purposes, 
(m) 1,500,000 dollars for the banks; the remainder for internal improvements ; 
722,000 dollars for works now incomplete and abandoned. (») For internal im- 
provements. (0) 5,320,000 dollars for internal improvements; 160,000 dollars for 
a penitentiary and a university. (p) For internal improvements ; 4,500,000 dollars 
for the Ohio and Miami Canals. (q) 2,390,000 dollars for the state bank ; 1,069,000 
dollars to pay interest; the remainder for internal improvements. (7) 3,034,000 
dollars for the banks ; $54,000 doliars to pay interest; remainder for internal improve- 
ments, (s) 362,000 dollars for the Bank of Missouri; 232,000 dollars for building 
the Capitol. (t) 287,500 dollars for the Alexandria Canal. (u) For intern 
improvements. (v) 421,950 dollars for Washington Canal and subscripuon to 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal.” 


The states are also indebted to the United States, for surplus money deposi‘ed with 
them, but which will probably never be demanded, 28,101,644 dollars. 

The states of Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Delaware, North Carolina, and the territory of Iowa, have no public debt. 

The Governor of Wisconsin states that ‘it is impossible to give from the records any 
specific information of the amount of the public debt of this territory.” Bonds to the 
amount of 56,000 dollars were disposed of in March, 184]. ‘* The Legislature, at its 
late session, repudiated all but one of these bonds, sold by the agent, amounting to 
1,000 dollars.” 
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X.—RAILWAYS ‘OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue parliamentary session of 1843, though producing but few 
Acts for the formation of new lines of railway, has been by no 
means devoid of interest in connexion with such undertakings. 
The same principles of cheap construction as were adopted for 
the Yarmouth and Norwich Railway, for which an Act of Par- 
liament was obtained in 1842, have been applied this year toa 
proposed line of about 48 miles, from the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway, at Blisworth, to Peterborough, passing. by 
Northampton and several less important towns. The estimates 
for this line, which has been undertaken by the London and 
Birmingham Railway Company, showed that while its construc- 
tion would occasion great local convenience, and would attract a 
considerable increase of traffic to the main line, the undertaking 
could not prove remunerative if the cost of the line per mile were 
at all equal to that of most passenger railways in this country. It 
was therefore laid out for a single track, with the exception of a 
small portion near the main line, and occasional sidings or 
passing-places, to allow meeting trains to pass each other; and 
also, in order to lessen the amount of earthwork and masonry, 
the line was designed to run much more on the natural surface 
of the ground than is usual, thereby occasioning a considerable 
number of surface-crossings, or intersections of previously exist- 
ing roads upon thesamelevel. The violent opposition of certain 
landowners to the passing of the Act led to a warm parlia- 
mentary contest, during which the engineering peculiarities of 
the proposed line were closely discussed; but the economical 
plans of the projectors were sanctioned by parliament, the Act 
‘providing for the safety of the public: by regulations respecting 
the speed at surface-crossings, and also empowering the Board 
of Trade to compel the formation of a second track, if it should 
at any future time appear necessary. The passing of the Act, 
in the face of such opposition, and of so searching an inves- 
tigation, may be iad upon as affording a more distinct par- 
liamentary sanction than had ever before been given to the eco- 
nomical principles alluded to ; and the result may probably prove 
highly important, in encouraging the construction of cheap lines 
in districts which cannot support a railway of the ordinary mag- 
nitude. The estimated cost of the Peterborough line is about 
500,0007._ Another branch line of similar character, though of 
less extent, has been authorised and commenced between Pad- 
dock Wood, on the South-Eastern, or London and Dover Rail- 
way, and the town of Maidstone. In this instance, as in the 
preceding case, though the undertaking was brought forward by 
parties locally interested, it has been adopted by the company to 
whom the parent line belongs, on the ground of its importance 
asa feeder to the main trunk, rather than as an independent line. 
The other railway Acts passed during the session of 1843, to 
authorise the construction of new lines, are for a branch of about 
10 miles from the Great Western Railway to Oxford ; an exten- 
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sion of the Northern and Eastern Railway for about 10 miles, 
from Bishop’s Stortford to Newport ; a short branch, of about a 
mile and three-quarters, from the Croydon Railway to a point 
near the Bricklayers’ Arms, where an extensive station is to be 
constructed for the joint use of the South-Eastern and Croydon 
Companies ;* a line of six miles and a half from Liskeard to Ca- 
radon, in Cornwall, with a branch to the Cheese-wring, of two 
miles and a quarter, the whole intended chiefly for the carriage 
of minerals and agricultural produce ; and a line of about a mile 
and three-quarters, called the Drumpeller Railway, to connect 
some coal-fields with the Monkland canal, in Scotland. 

The Third Annual Report of the officers of the Railway De- 
partment of the Board of Trade, dated February 28, 1843, presents 
much reason for congratulation in the diminished number of 
accidents, especially of a serious character, and such as affect the 
safety of passengers by railway trains. During the last five 
months of 1840, being the period embraced in the first annual 
report from this department, returns were made of 28 accidents, 
by which 22 deaths, and upwards of 131 cases of personal injury, 
were occasioned. In the whole of the next year the number of 
accidents of the like description was only 29, involving 24 deaths 
and 71 cases of injury ; but during the year 1842 a still more 
striking improvement is observable; the number of accidents 
being only 10, the number of deaths 5, of which the report states 
that only one occurred to a passenger while travelling by the 
train, and observing the proper degree of caution, and the cases 
of personal injury 14. The above numbers do not include acci- 
dents which happened to individuals solely through their own 
inadvertence and misconduct, or such as occurred to servants of 
the railway companies under circumstances involving no danger 
to passengers. Of the former class there were 47 accidents, in- 
volving 26 deaths and 22 cases of injury, and of the latter there 
were 77 accidents, by which 42 servants were killed, and 35 in- 
jured. The report oe gives a table of 21 accidents by collision, 
running off the rails, fire, and similar casualties, by which no 

rsonal injury was occasioned. An examination of the tables 
in the report, which specify the nature of each accident, shows 
that the casualties not occasioned by culpable carelessness on the 
part of the persons injured are exceedingly rare. The report 
observes that ‘‘ A comparison of the number of accidents attended 
with death or injury to passengers,.with the number of passen- 


* This Act deserves special notice on account of the principle which, in a great mea- 
sure, led to the introduction of the Bill, and to its success in the face of extraordinary 
opposition on the part of the Greenwich Railway Company, who had widened their line 
for the accommodation of the traffic of the Croydon, Brighton, and Dover Railways, 
but persisted in charging a rate of toll which utterly precluded those Companies, 
cially the first, from establishing a low scale of fares. It was chaser proved that the 
gross amount realized by the high toll was, owing to the comparatively small number 
of passengers who would pay it, less than might be obtained from a low rate of toll ; 
but the Greenwich Company persisted in demanding their parliamentary maximum 
toll of 44d. per passenger, for a distance of 1} mile, and on this account, as well as on 
account of the insufficient extent of the London Bridge Station, the Bricklayers’ Arms 
Branch was sanctioned. Any Company using it will pay a rate of toll proportionate 
to the fare they charge. 
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gers conveyed by railway during the same period, which, from 

the returns made to this department, appears to have been 

upwards of 18,000,000, would seem to indicate that the science of 
locomotion has, as far as the public safety is concerned, arrived 

at a very high degree of perfection ; of more than 18,000,000 of 
passengers conveyed by railway in the course of the year 1842, 

only one having been killed while riding in the train, and ob- 

serving the proper degree of caution.” The officers of the rail- 

way department state, however, that while they are fully satisfied 

that a degree of security has been attained upon well-managed 

railways decidedly superior to that of any other mode of convey- 

ance, the same extraordinary exemption from serious accidents 

cannot be expected in future, if there should be any relaxation 

of vigilance, or any diminution in the efficiency of the working 

establishments of railway companies,such as may be feared from 

the attempts which some companies have made to reduce their 

current expenditure by diminishing their staff, or lowering the 

wages of their servants. The statistical returns of traffic made 

to the Board of Trade by the several companies are not complete, 

but as far as they could be obtained they show, for the twelve 
months ending July 1, 1842, a gross number of 18,453,504 pas- 
sengers, of whom 2,926,980 were first-class passengers, 7,611,966 
second-class, 5,332,501 third-class, and 2,582,057 passengers 
whose class is not distinguished. Adding an assumed number 
for the railways whose returns were not obtained, the number of 
passengers for the above year is taken, in round numbers, at 
19,000,000, of whom about 18 per cent. travelled by first-class 
carriages, 50 per cent. by second-class, and 32 per cent. by third- 
class. The gross receipts for the same period were 2,731,687/. 
for passengers, and 1,058,835/. for goods. 

Owing to the previous completion of most of the important 
lines of railway which have received parliamentary sanction, 
the openings of the year 1843 have been far less numerous and 
extensive than those of any previous year, for a considerable 
time past. The aggregate length of new line brought into 
operation since the appearance of the ‘ Companion’ for 1843 has 
been about 105 miles. The following is a classified statement 
of the openings, on the plan adopted in preceding papers of this 
series :— 

Lines completed since the appearance of our last volume, 


the first and third of which were partially opened before that 
time,— 


ned since 
Total length. Nov. 1, 1342. 
Miles. Miles, 
Eastern Counties . 512 335 
Kilmarnock branch of the Glasgow, Paisley, 
and Ayr Railway. 11 vil 
Bolton and Preston 43 


Hertford and Ware branch of ‘the Nocthers 
and Eastern Railway . ° 


45% 53 
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Lines partially opened before, and farther so since November 


1, 1842,— 


Opened since 
Total length. Length open. Nov. 1, 1$42. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. 


Sheffield and Manchester 40 ll 4 


Bristol and Exeter 753 534 8? 
Maryport and Carlisle. 28 20 1i4 
South-Eastern (Dover) . 66* 61 26 


50 

Taking the completed lines in the order of opening, as they 
are given in the preceding table, our descriptive notices com- 
mence with the— 

Eastern Counties Railway.—Had this railway been made 
according to the Company’s Act of incorporation, it would have 
been the longest integral line in Great Britain, its intended 
termini being London and Yarmouth, and its length 126 miles. 
The utter insufficiency of the original capital, and the difficulty 
of raising additional capital for an undertaking which had 
fallen somewhat into disfavour with the public, led the directors 
to determine upon limiting their operations, at least for the pre- 
sent, to that part of the railway which lies between London and 
Colchester, a distance of about 51 miles; and even for this 
greatly reduced line the original capital of the Company has 
proved insufficient. Some parties interested in the completion 
of the railway instituted legal proceedings to compel the 
directors to pear with the whole line; but as such measures 
could net fill the coffers of the Company, they failed to produce 
any important practical result. The first partial opening of the 
railway, from a temporary station at the Mile-End Road, Lon- 
don, to Romford, is noticed in the ‘Companion’ for 1840 (pp. 
86 and 87), where also the intended course of the line is stated ; 
and in the next volume (p. 93), is recorded the extension of the 
line at the London end to the site of the permanent station in 
High-street, Shoreditch, and at the opposite end to Brentwood. 
No further partial opening took place, but the works on the 
remainder of the line were carried on so far simultaneously, that 
the engineer, John Braithwaite, Esq., had hoped to have the 
whole line ready for opening on the Ist of October, 1842. Un- 
favourable weather having retarded the completion of the works, 
the opening was put off from time to time, and did not actually 
take place till the 29th of March, 1843. In order to render the 
line fit for use even thus early. it was found necessary to erect 
temporary viaducts of timber across gaps in unfinished embank- 
ments at Shenfield and Mountnessing, and also on the site of an 
extensive slip at Lexden, where, owing to the exceedingly un- 
substantial character of the soil, the engineer stated that 60,000 
cubic yards of earth had been tipped in a space not much ex- 

* This is the length of the line belonging exclusively to the South-Eastern Company, 


and the subsequent figures are computed in the same way. An explanation respect- 
ing the additional distance worked over by the Company is given in asubsequent page. 
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ceeding 40 feet by 30, without increasing the embankment a 
single yard in height or length. The timbering introduced at 
these points is of very substantial character, consisting of trans- 
verse frames or trusses, about 15 feet apart, which suppert mas- 
sive longitudinal timbers upon which the rails are laid. Wedges 
are introduced beneath the longitudinal timbers to afford the 
means of adjusting the level in case of subsidence. At the time 
of opening there were several small portions of line laid with i 
only a single track, and the second track was not completed | 
throughout till the Sth of May. Since the opening, contracts 
have been entered into for fillimg up the timber viaducts with 
earth, the lower timbers being left imbedded in the embank- 
ment. 

The gradients of the Eastern Counties Railway, from London 
to Colchester, are, with a few exceptions, very good. From 
London the line descends for rather more than 4 miles, princi- 
pally with a slope of 1 in 352. It then begins to rise, with 
slopes nowhere exceeding 1 in 400, until arriving at a point 
about 154 miles from London, where the Brentwood inclined 
plane commences. This inclination rises at the rate of 1 in 100 
for rather more than 2 miles, after which the line remains nearly 
level for a short distance, and then falls, at the rate of 1 in 132, 
for about a mile anda half. About 203 miies from London com- 
mences a long descending gradient of 1 in 400, which, shortly 
before arriving at Chelmsford, 28 or 29 miles from London, 
is reduced to a fall of 1 in 817. From Chelmsford to Colchester 
the railway undulates gently, with gradients never exceeding 
1 in 400, and with a slight fall upon the whole. The summit 
level at Brentwood is about 216 feet above the London terminus ; 
and the fall from it to Colchester is very nearly the same, the 
station at the latter place being a very little elevated above that 
at London. Of the works it is unnecessary to say much. The 
London end of the line is supported upon an extensive and 
handsome brick viaduct; and for several miles the number of 
bridges over and under the line is unusually great. The rail- 
way crosses the Stratford marshes by an embankment, which is 
deserving of notice more from a peculiarity in its construction 
than for anything remarkable in its size or extent. In order to 
facilitate the construction of the embankment by enabling the 
workmen to tip or empty more waggons than usual in a given 
time, Mr. Braithwaite constructed a kind of scaffolding or stage 
in advance of the end of the embankment ; and by leaving some 
of the timber framework of this scaffolding in the earth of the 
embankment, it was so tied together and strengthened as to 
enable it to stand against the action of the heavy floods to which 
the valley of the Lea is subject, far better than an embankment 
constructed in the ordinary way. Between Brentwood and 
Colchester, a distance of about 334 miles, there are no less than 
sixty-four bridges and viaducts, thirty-seven culverts and drains, 
and eighteen level crossings; and Mr. Braithwaite stated, at a 
mee ting of the Company on the 28th of February last, that there 
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were on the whole line 365 bridges, arches, and culverts. Among 
these works may be mentioned as remarkable a bridge of seven 
arches at Shenfield Common, over a cutting or excavation 50 
feet deep; the Cann viaduct, consisting of eighteen arches of 
30 feet span, and 44 feet high; the Chelmsford viaduct, which is: 
about 792 feet long, and is widened in one part to a breadth of 
62 feet, to afford space for the station; the Chelmer river 
viaduct, of three arches of 45 feet span, and 38 feet high; the 
Hatfield Mill Head viaduct, of three arches of 40 feet span, and 
about the same height; the river Blackwater viaduct, of three 
arches of 42 feet span, in an embankment of about 20 feet; and 
the river Colne viaduct, of seven arches of 50 feet span, 53 feet 
in height, constructed upon very difficult foundations. 

Mr. Braithwaite’s revised estimate of the cost of the line from 
London to Colchester amounted to 2,300,000/.; but, in a very 
detailed report made by him to the directors in August, 1842, 
he announced a probable excess of nearly 150,000/. The last 
report of the directors shows that the actual expenditure to the 
16th of August, 1843, was 2,748,990/. 15s. 6d., from which sum 
a deduction might be made of 48,8332. 8s. 2d., on account of 
surplus property sold by the company. To the former sum 
must be added 84,736/., being the difference between the esti- 
mated liabilities of the Company at that date, and its assets im 
further surplus property. Of this expenditure nearly 1,000,0002, 
was required for land and compensation, parliamentary and law 
expenses, interest, and similar items, not included in the actual 
formation of the line. 

In the last session of parliament a bill was brought in for the 
construction of a short branch-railway from the Eastern Coun- 
ties line at Stratford to the Thames, but it was lost, the directors 
say through a misapprehension. It is proposed to renew the 
application in 1844, when, also, it is probable that parliamentary 
sanction will be applied for to a branch or extension line from 
Colchester to Harwich, which was projected several years since, 
and is, at the time we write, being brought forward again by 
two independent companies. As mentioned in last year’s ‘Com- 
gy an independent company has been formed for making a: 
ine from Yarmouth to Norwich; and among several similar 
projects is one for a new line from Colchester to Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s and Thetford, with a branch to Ipswich, such line being 
intended to join, at Thetford, a branch from a projected exten- 
sion of the Yarmouth and Norwich Railway from Norwich to 
Brandon. In order to avoid the risk of competing lines for the 
traffic of the Eastern Counties, it has been determined, since this 
article was written, to unite or amalgamate the companies to 
whom the Eastern Counties and Northern and Eastern Rail- 
ways respectively belong. The terms of the arrangement, which 
now only awaits the formal sanction of Parliament, are, that the 
former Company shall take a lease of the Northern and Eastern 
line, in perpetuity, at a rental amounting to five per cent. upon 
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its capital, which is guaranteed not to exceed 950,000/. in respect 
of the line to Bishops’ Stortford, and the branch to Hertford and 
Ware. The further profits of the united undertaking will be 
applied to paying a dividend equal to 43 per cent. on the total 
capital of the Eastern Counties Company, amounting to 
2,800,0002., and any surplus beyond those dividends is to be 
divided in the proportion of two-thirds to the Eastern Counties, 
and one-third to the Northern and Eastern Company. The 
Board of Directors of the former Company will receive six of 
the Northern and Eastern Directors, making the united Board 
eighteen in number; and this united Board will undertake all 
the responsibilities of the Northern and Eastern Company in 
reference to the extension to Newport, which is now in progress ; 
and will also have full control over all future extensions, making 
lines to Norwich and other places accessible from either of the 
existing branch railways in such directions as may appear best 
for the interests of the united undertaking, and thus putting an 
end to a threatened rivalry which could not have proved other- 
wise than ruinous to the companies engaged in it. It would 
therefore be premature at present to enter into any details as to 
the probable extensions and branches of either line. In 1836 an 
Act was passed for making a branch railway from the Eastern 
Counties line at Romford to the Thames at Shell Haven, where 
extensive docks were to be constructed for colliers and other 
vessels ; but, though the company, which is called ‘ The Thames 
Haven and Dock Company,’ is still in existence, there does not 
appear to be any immediate prospect of the construction of the 
ine. 

The Kilmarnock Branch of the Glasgow, Paisley, and Ayr 
Railway leaves the main line at Dalry, about 22} miles from 
Glasgow, and pursues a tolerably direct course of 11 miles to 
Kilmarnock, which is therefore about 333 miles from Glasgow by 
this route. It was opened on the 4th of April, but in the August 
report of the directors it is stated that the cost had not been 
fully ascertained, and that time was necessary for the develop- 
= of the traffic, which hitherto appears to have been but 
small. 

Bolton and Preston Railway.—According to the original Act 
granted to the Bolton and Preston Railway Company, this line 
was intended to run direct from Bolton to Preston, the northern 
portion of its course being along the line of a tramway belong- 
ing to the Lancaster Canal Company, which was to be altered 
so as to eae it for the use of locomotive engines; but in 1838, 
the year following the incorporation of the Company, a second 
Act was obtained, by which the northern portion of the line was 
abandoned, and the line was diverted by Chorley to join the 
North Union (or Preston and Newton) Railway at Euxton, 
about 6 miles south of Preston. The Bolton and Preston line, 
as thus altered, is about 144 miles long, and forms, by iis con- 
nexion with the Manchester and Bolton line at its south-eastern 
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extremity, and through the North Union with the Lancaster and 
Preston and Preston and Wyre Railways towards the north- 
west, a part of the most direct railway line from Manchester to 
the north and north-west. As much of the through traffic legiti- 
mately coming upon it has been for several years past conducted 
by a circuitous route along the lines of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester and North Union Companies, much jealousy and com- 
etition has been occasioned by its completion; but it is now 
intended to settle the differences between the two companies 
by amalgamation, and an Act of parliament for that purpose 
is to be obtained next session. As noticed in the ‘Companion’ 
for 1842, p. 71, a portion of the line was opened early in 
1841, but the part between Chorley and the Euxton junction, 
comprising some very heavy works, was not opened until the 
22nd of June, 1843. <A portion of the line has been worked 
with a single track, but as this has been found inconvenient, 
it is intended at once to proceed with a second line of rails. 
The most important engineering work on the line is the ex- 
cavation for conducting the railway through a great hill com- 
posed of sand and clay, at Hartwood Green, near Chorley, at a 
depth of about 80 feet below the natural surface and the Bolton 
and Preston turnpike road. The sand and clay are disposed 
in alternate layers or strata, and form a soil of the greatest 
difficulty for mining operations. It was originally intended to 
tunnel through this hill, and the works for that purpose were 
commenced in February, 1841; but, after the works had been 
continued for about fifteen months in the face of extraordinary 
difficulties, the idea of completing the tunnel was abandoned, 
and it was determined to convert the line into an open cutting, 
from which about 630,000 cubic yards of earth have been re- 
moved. A bridge was consequently erected for the turnpike- 
road, which, owing to its great height, contains more than 
220,000 cubic feet of masonry. Although the projected tunnel 
was only 350 yards long, seven steam-engines were employed in 
removing earth, sand, and water during its excavation. Alex- 
eid J. Adie, Esq., is the engineer of the Bolton and Preston 
tailway. 
The Hertford and Ware branch of the Northern and Eastern 
Railway has been formed by the Northern and Eastern Railway 
Company under the powers of an Act obtained in 1841, and was. 
opened to the public on the 31st of October, 1843. It leaves the 
main line at Broxbourne, and is about 5? miles long, making 
the railway distance of Ware from the terminus at Shoreditch 
about 241 miles, and that of Hertford 26 miles. Several coaches 
have been started to run in continuation of the trains to various 
places in the vicinity. 
Of railways not yet completed, but which have been partially 
opened in previous years, and extended farther since the appear- 
ance of the ‘Companion’ for 1843, we may first notice the— 
Sheffield and Manchester Railway, which was extended as far 
as Glossop, 11 miles from Manchester, and about 4 miles beyond 
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the point to which it was-opened in November, 1841, on the 
24th of December, 1842. The remainder of the line, with the 
exception of a very short distance, is in active progress. 

The Bristol and Exeter Railway was farther opened from 
Taunton to Beam Bridge, about 82 miles, on the Ist of May, 
1843; thus making, with the Great Western Railway, a continu- 
ous line of 1713 miles from London, and to within about 21 miles 
of Exeter. 

The previous openings of the Maryport and Carlisle Railway 
are noticed in the ‘ Companion’ for 1841 and 1842, pp. 96 and 
70, respectively. On the 3rd of May 1843, the line was opened 
from Carlisle to Wigton, a distance of rather more than 11 miles. 
The intervening portion of the line, from Wigton to Aspatria, 
is in progress. | 

South-Eastern Railway.—Although this line is not yet com- 
pleted, its opening to Folkstone has placed the undertaking in 
so prominent a position that some account of the line must be 
given in this volume. The projectors of this railway commenced 
their surveys in 1833, in order to discover the best and most 
practicable route between London and Dover ; but at first they 
contemplated a more northerly route, passing by Gravesend. 
At length, however, they abandoned this project, and directed 
their attention to a less direct line. but one much easier of forma- 
tion, along the extensive valley of the Weald of Kent. In 1836 
an Act of parliament was passed for making the line, which was 
then proposed to commence at Croydon (the Act for the Croy- 
don Railway having been passed in the preceding year), and to 
cross the great range of chalk hills by steep gradients, and a 
very extensive tunnel near Oxted. In the following year an 
Act was obtained for certain deviations to improve the line, and 
at the same time the directors endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, 
to obtain parliamentary sanction to a branch to Brighton, which 
formed part of the original design of the South-Eastern Railway. 
A more direct line from Croydon to Brighton was sanctioned in 
that session, in consequence of which it was determined to 
abandon a portion of the original South-Eastern line, and to 
make it branch out from the Brighton Railway at a point south 
of the chalk ridge, so as to avoid the necessity of constructing 
two expensive lines of railway through so difficult a country, 
an arrangement which was finally settled by an Act passed in 
1839. 

The South-Eastern Railway, or rather the line which belongs 
exclusively to the South-Eastern Railway Company, commences 
at a point about 21 miles from London-bridge, a little north of 
the Reigate or Redhill station of the Brighton Company ; but 
the line from this point to the junction with the Croydon 
Railway, about 12 miles, though constructed by the Brighton 
Company, may be considered the joint property of that and the 
South-Eastern Railway Company. The arrangement is, that 
on payment of one-half of the cost of the 12 miles in question, 
the South-Eastern Company shall become proprietors of the 
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southern half of the line, and shall undertake the whole expense 
of keeping it in repair, but that each Company shall be entitled 
to run their trains over the portion of line possessed by the other, 
without payment of toll. The claims of the Brighton Company for 
the portion of line transferred by them to the South-Eastern are 
yet under discussion ; but the latter obtained possession in the 
summer of 1842, on investing the sum claimed, 326,137/. 2s. 3d., 
in Government securities, upon conditions prescribed by the 
Act of parliament which sanctions the arrangement. 

From the Reigate junction, where, by a most inconvenient 
arrangement, the two companies have separate stations, so far 
apart as to render the transit from Dover, or places on the Dover 
line, to Brighton, or vice versd, highly inconvenient, the South- 
Eastern Railway curves suddenly to the east, and then runs for 
about 44 miles in a direct line, and without any serious change 
of level, along the valley of the Weald, passing close to the town 
of Tunbridge. At Ashford, which lies at the eastern extremity 
of the straight line abovementioned, the railway begins to in- 
cline rather more to the south, and at Folkstone, which by this 
route is about 82 miles from London, the line touches the coast, 
along which it is conducted by a series of works of most stupen- 
dous character, consisting of tunnels, sea-wall, and great excava- 
tions in the chalk cliffs, in the formation of which several im- 
mense blasts have been fired by galvanic agency. A fuller 
notice of these works must be deferred until] after the completion 
of the line, which will probably be effected in a few months. 
It is, indeed, not improbable that the line may be opened to 
Dover before this volume is published. Upon the portion 
already in operation there are some very heavy cuttings and 
embankments, and a tunnel near Bletchingley, in Surrey, of 
about 1080 yards. The gradients of the whole line are favour- 
able, nowhere exceeding 1 in 264, or 20 feet in a mile; and the 
rails are laid in a manner peculiar to this line, upon cross sleepers 
of a triangular form, which are very superior to those of the 
irregular half-round form commonly used, in the steadiness with 
which they become imbedded in the ballast. The line was 
originally surveyed by H. R. Palmer, Esq.; but it has been 
formed under the superintendence of Wm. Cubitt, Esq. 

The first partial openings of the South-Eastern Railway are 
noticed in the ‘ Companion’ for 1843, p. 76. On the Ist of De- 
cember, 1842, it was extended to Ashford, and on the 28th of 
June, 1843, to a temporary station at Folkstone, the permanent 
station being then inaccessible on account of the non-completion 
of a great viaduct, which passes through the town. Shortly before 
this opening, the directors of the railway company purchased 
Folkstone Harbour, the possession of which is expected to prove 
of great importance in connexion with traffic to France and 
other parts of the Continent. Steam packets were soon established 
to run between Folkstone and Boulogne twice every day; and 
the actual time of travelling has been reduced to six hours, three 
of which are taken up by the sea voyage. The effect of these faci- 
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lities has been to raise the traffic, during the autumn, to an average 
of about 4500/. per week, notwithstanding the non-completion 
of the line. The goods’ traffic is also beginning to develope 
itself, and, during the hopping season, has been considerably 
extended. The branch which is now in progress to connect this 
and the Croydon Railway with an intended station of consider- 
able extent near the Bricklayers’ Arms, which is expected to be 
much more convenient than that at London-bridge for some 
kinds of traffic, is expected to prove highly important to this 
company; and the bianch to Maidstone, mentioned in a pre- 
vious page, is expected matcrially to augment the traffic in mer- 
chandise. Another branch is in agitation, but has not yet been 
brought before parliament, from the South-Eastern Railway, at 
Headcorn, to Rye and Hastings; and another from Askford to 
Canterbury, which may possibly be extended to Ramsgate, has 
been proposed. . 
In the course of the past year the Hayle Railway, a short line 
in Cornwall, which has been in use for several years for the con- 
veyance of minerals, has been opened for passenger traffic. 
Another event too important to pass without notice, is the ap- 
proaching completion of the Dalkey Extension of the Dublin 
and Kingstown Railway, which affords, on a practical scale, 
proof of the power and convenience of the new system of pro- 
ulsion known as the Atmospheric Railway, in which the train 
is moved by the pressure of the atmosphere upon a travel- 
ling piston in an exhausted tube. Trains have been propelled 
over this unfinished line at speeds varying from 25 to 50 or 60 
miles an hour, although the line has an upward inclination 
averaging 1 in 115, and in some places as steep as 1 in 57, and 
several curves of smaller diameter than are usual upon rail- 
ways. The Bishop's Auckland and Weardale Railway was opened 
on the 8th of November, 1843; but the necessity for going early 
to press precludes any further notice until next year. 


XI.—RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


Tue success which attended the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway became not only the signal for the exten- 
sion of the railway system throughout Great Britain, but had a 
far more extensive influence. It at once awakened the emula- 
tion of the principal nations and governments of Europe, most. 
of which have been prompt to acknowledge the great import- 
ance of rapid and extensive communications for the develop- 
ment of their resources. 

Belgium has since put into practical operation a system of 
railway communications, which, considering the extent of that 
kingdom, is the most complete in existence. France, although 
sensibly alive to the benefits thus to be realized, has hitherto 
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actually accomplished but little in comparison, but has at length 
aroused herself to the work with a degree of energy befitting her 
rank and power. The various German States have already done 
much, and are in the way of accomplishing more, towards the 
practical bringing together of the members of the great German 
family ; and even Russia, which has made a small successful 
beginning in railway construction, is now engaged in carrying 
out similar projects of a gigantic character, far exceeding any- 
thing hitherto accomplished in Europe. 

A still greater impulse has been given by our success to the 
energies of the Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of the United States of 
America. Their rapidly increasing population, and still more 
rapidly developed resources, rendered the extension of their 
means of intercommunication a thing of absolute necessity ; nor 
have they been slow in adopting, for that purpose, the inven- 
tions and adaptations of our railway Sa ame The adoption 
of these improvements in locomotion in the United States dates 
scarcely more than ten years backward from the present time, 
and already there are 143 railroads constructed and in operation 
throughout the Union, measuring in the aggregate more than 
five thousand miles. 

It is our intention to present, fat son Nae to our readers 
some account of the principal railway undertakings of foreign 
countries. ‘That this intention shall be fulfilled so as to be in 
some degree useful, and without encroaching unreasonably upon 
pages that should be devoted to other subjects, it will be neces- 
sary to make the selection of some one country as the object of 
our yearly descriptions, and we accordingly commence our 
task with an account of the railways of the United States of 
America, 

Following in that respect the example of England, the railway 
undertakings of the United States have nearly all of them been 
the result of private enterprise, called forth in order to provide 
for some local want, and there has thus been an almost total 
absence of any great design or connected system of national ad- 
vancement in their first adoption. The disadvantages accompa- 
nying this circumstance are not perhaps so great as might at 
first sight be imagined. The formation of one line of railroad in 
any given direction prepares the way for its extension beyond 
the limits first proposed, and indeed soon renders such extension 
a matter of social necessity. Through the adoption of the piece- 
meal system it undoubtedly happens that lines are formed which 
do not fulfil, in the greatest degree, the full and general benefits 
which would have resulted from more comprehensive plans: the 
best route between the most important points of the country is 
not likely to be thus adopted ; but by thus consulting local wants, 
and taking advantage of local interests, works, which in the end 
are brought to form parts of a comprehensive whole, are sooner 
undertaken, and the country thus acting will probably gain, in 
point of time, to a degree which will for many years fully com- 
pensate for any diminished amount of convenience. 
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Such a result is even row visible in the railway undertakings 
of the United States. Although among the 143 lines in operation 
there are 60 which are each under 20 miles in length, while the 
average length of the whole does not reach 36 miles, we may 
already trace upon the map eight la gs routes which only 
require for their completion works which are insignificant in 
comparison with what has been accomplished; so that there 
can be little doubt that, in a very short time, the general con- 
venience will require that these small intervals or gaps shall 
disappear. 

The first of these great chains of communication which we 
shall describe requires for its completion the construction of 
only four sections, measuring together about 400 miles, and 
which, when opened, will furnish-an almost uninterrupted com- 
munication between the town of Portsmouth in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Pensacola in the State of Florida, a distance 
of 1600 miles. In its course, this line passes through 13-States 
of the Union, viz—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida; and 
connects together the following principal cities and towns, viz.— 
Portsmouth, Boston, Providence, New Haven, New York, Phi- 
ladelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Fredericksburg, Richmond, 
Raleigh, Columbia, Augusta, West Point: in addition to which, 
branch linesare opened, which bring into this main chain Lowell 
in Massachusetts, Hartford in Connecticut, Norfolk in Virginia, 
Wilmington and Charleston in the Carolinas, and Savannah in 
Georgia. From its commencement at Portsmouth in the north- 
east, its course is mostly in a south-west direction—by the Eastern 
Railroad, 40 miles, to Boston ; thence to Providence, 41 miles, by 
the Boston and Providence line; thence to Stonington in Con- 
necticut, 47 miles. From Stonington, after crossing Long Island 
Sound to Greenport, on Long Island, the line is resumed by the 
Brooklyn and Long Island Railroad, 100 miles, to the town of 
Brooklyn, opposite New York. Crossing the East River to New 
York, and thence over the Hudson to Jersey city, the line is 
continued by the New Jersey Railroad, 34 miles, to New Bruns- 
wick; thence by the Trenton and New Brunswick Railroad, 
27 miles, to Trenton, and on to Philadelphia, 26} miles, b 
the Trenton and Philadelphia line. The Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, and Baltimore ilroad conducts to Baltimore, 59 
miles; and a branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad leads 
to the city of Washington, 38} miles. The section between 
Washington and Fredericksburg in Virginia is one of the four 
already mentioned as wanting for the completion of this great 
chain. At Fredericksburg it is resumed, and proceeds by the 
Fredericksburg and Richmond line to Richmond, 61 miles; 
thence by the Richmond and Petersburg Railroad, 23 miles, to 
Petersburg ; thence by the Petersburg and Roanoke Railroad, 
59 miles, to Gaston in North Carolina; thence by the Raleigh 
and Gaston line, 85 miles, to Raleigh, at which point occurs 
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another unformed but projected section, which, when completed, 
will connect Raleigh with Columbia in South Carolina. From 
Columbia, by a branch of the South Carolina Railroad, the line 
is conducted, 62 miles, to Branchville ; whence by the main line 
of that undertaking it proceeds to Augusta in Georgia, 75 miles. 
At Augusta the Georgia Railroad begins, which extends 165 
miles to De Kalb County, whencea line to West Point on the Chot- 
tahooche, one of the four unformed sections, is already in progress 
of construction. From West Point the Montgomery and West 
Point Railroad conducts to Montgomery in Alabama, a distance 
of 87 miles, whence the Alabama, Florida, and Georgia Railroad 
leads to the south-western terminus of this great chain at Pensa- 
cola in Florida, a further distance of 130} miles. 

The second great chain of railways, which is nearly completed, 
has its two termini at Boston in Massachusetts, and Buffalo on 
Lake Erie, a distance of 530 miles. Fiom Boston it proceeds to 
Worcester (44 miles) by the Boston and Worcester Railroad. 
From Worcester the Great Western Railway conducts to West 
Stockbridge ; and the Albany and West Stockbridge line, now 
in progress, will lead to Albany. From Albany the Hudson and 
Mohawk Railroad leads to Schenectady, whence the Schenectady 
and Utica line leads to Utica. The Syracuse and Utica Rail- 
road proceeds to Syracuse, and the Syracuse and Auburn Rail- 
road proceeds on to Auburn. Here occurs another unfinished 
section between Auburn and Rochester, but which is now in 
progress of construction. The Tonawanda Railroad conveys 
between Rochester and Attica, and the Attica and Buffalo Rail- 
way completes the chain at the town of Buffalo. 

This line, and especially that portion of it which extends 
westward from Albany, forms one of the most important high- 
ways in the United States. 

The third great route consists of one undertaking—the New 
York and Erie Railroad, which is in progress of construction, 
and when completed will be about 450. miles in length. It 
begins at a place called Tappan, on the Hudson River, 25 miles 
above New York, and will terminate at Dunkirk, in Chautauque 
County, on the shore of Lake Erie. The commencing section 
of this great line, from Tappan to Middletown, in Orange County, 
about 5U miles long, is nearly completed, and other portions of 
the work are under construction. This line has been considered 
so important by the state legislature of New York that it has 
authorised “a loan of the credit of the state” for its completion, 
to the amount of three millions of dollars. By the terms of the 
charter of incorporation the company is required to complete 
one-fourth part of the road in ten years, one-half in fifteen years, 
and to have the whole line in operation in twenty years. Bya 
clause in the charter the company is bound, if required to do so, 
to make over the road to the state, at its cost, together with in- 
terest at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum, provided it is 
required to do so at any time between the tenth and the fifteenth 
years following its completion. 
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The fourth route wil connect the city of Philadelphia with 
the town of Erie, on Lake Erie, the distance between the two 
points being 420 miles. This line consists of a series of three 
separate undertakings: the Reading Railroad, to Port Clinton ; 
the Danville and Pottsville Railroad, to Sunbury ; and the Sun- 
bury and Erie Railroad, to Erie. The first-named of these works 
begins on the west side of the Schuylkill, about three miles from 
Philadelphia, where it is connected with the Philadelphia and 
Columbia Railroad. It was opened for use to Reading (59 miles) 
in the summer of 1838: the extension to Pottsville, nearly com- 
pleted, is 36 miles long. The Danville and Pottsville Railroad 
is partly opened ; its entire length is 514 miles, on which are 
found a series of inclined planes, by one of which, 1650 feet long, 
a difference of level amounting to 345 feet is attained. The 
charter of incorporation for the Sunbury and Erie Railroad was 
obtained in 1837, and the necessary surveys have been made, 
but, owing to the financial derangements that began in that year 
and have continued to the present time, no further progress has 
yet been made towards the completion of a work which is felt 
to be of the greatest importance towards opening the commercial 
resources of that part of the state of Pennsylvania through which 
it is to pass, and facilitating the trade between the eastern and 
western parts of the state. It is reasonable to expect that, with 
the return of commercial and financial prosperity, the prosecu- 
tion of this work will go forward. 

The fifth route is of a mixed character, and consists of a chain 
of railroads and canals. The Columbia and Philadelphia Rail- 
road begins at Philadelphia, and. pursuing a western course for 
81 miles, ends at Columbia, on the Susquehanna. At this point 
commences the central division of the Pennsylvania Canal, which 
follows the east bank of the Susquehanna, and intersects the 
Union Canal at Middletown ; from which place, after uniting by 
means of a series of locks with the Susquehanna, it is continued 
along the east bank of that river, through Highspiretown and 
Harrisburgh, to Duncan’s Island. At the head of this island the 
canal crosses the Susquehanna, passes Millerstown, Mexico, 
Mifflintown, Lewistown, Huntingdon, and Petersburg, and ter- 
minates at Hollidaysburgh, at the eastern base of the Alleghany 
Mountain, where it meets the Portage Railroad that crosses that 
mountain. The length of this branch of the canal from the 
basin at Columbia to that at Hollidaysburg is 172 miles, in the 
course of which there are constructed 108 locks, exclusive of two 
guard-locks. The Alleghany Portage Railroad was begun in 
April, 1831, and finished for use in March, 1834. Its length is 
363 miles. In the first ten miles from Hollidaysburg there is a 
rise of 1398 feet, which is overcome by planes; and from the 
summit to Johnstown there is a fall of 1172 feet, distributed over 
264 miles. At the head of each inclined plane are two stationary 
engines, of thirty-five horse power each, giving motion to an 
endless rope by which the trains are raised. Four cars, each 
loaded with 7000 Ibs., can be drawn up, and four may be let 
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down at the same time, and from six to ten such trips may be 
made in an hour. The earth-work on this line included— 


337,220 cubic yards of common excavation. 
212.034 ,, slate or detached rock. 
566,932 indurated clay. 
210,724 rock. 


The total cost of constructing the line, including excavations, 
bridges, viaducts, rails, depéts, stations, and engines, amounted 
to 1,634,357 dollars, or 340,500/., being no more than 9460/. per 
mile. At Johnstown this railroad joins the western division of 
the Pennsylvania Canal, which leads to Pittsburg; thus forming 
a line of communication from Philadelphia towards the western 
states of 394 miles. 

The sixth route will, when completed, extend from Baltimore, 
in pet hogar to the town of Wheeling, on the Ohio, a distance of 
280 miles. One portion of this line, 804 miles, is completed and 
in operation, and other sections are under construction. The 
now open runs in a south-west direction from Baltimore to 

Ikridge Landing ; thence along the valley of the Patapsco to 
Parr’s Spring ; thence following the line of Bush Creek to the 
Monocacy; which it crosses about 34 miles from Frederick ; then 
along the Monocacy Valley to the point of Rocks on the Potomac ; 
and on to Harper’s Ferry. A branch of this line diverges from 
it at the Patapsco river, about 8 miles from Baltimore, and pro- 
ceeding in a south-westerly direction for 30} miles, reaches the 
city of Washington. The cost per mile of this branch, including 
every expense up to its opening for traffic, was 7532 dollars 
(15702.).. This great economy has resulted partly from the fa- 
vourable nature of the soil and levels, and partly also from the 
contiguity of forests, whence logs of oak and chestnut were pro- 
cured. ‘The main line has to overcome considerable differences 
of level by means of inclined planes ; the first of which, 41 miles 
from Baltimore, is made to ascend 80 feet in a distance of 717 
yards, or 1 in 27. The second ascends 99 feet in 3000, or 1 in 30. 
The descent is more gradual. There are several costly works 
upon this line. A cutting occurs near Baltimore, 70 feet deep ; 
and an embankment across a place called Gadsby’s Run is raised 
57 feet above the level. Between Baltimore and the Potomac it 
thas been necessary to construct thirty-three viaducts, which are, 
with two exceptions, of stone, and very handsome elevations. 
The continuation of this great line towards the Ohio will follow 
the west bank of the Potomac to Opequan Creek, where it will 
turn to the south-west to Martinsburg. Thence, by a north-west 
course, it will pass the ridges of Berkley and Morgan counties, 
and cross the Potomac. Then, turning abruptly to the south-west, 
it will reach the mouth of Town Creek, in Alleghany county ; 
and curving towards the north-west, will follow the bank of 
the river to Cumberland. At this place the line will leave the 
Potomac, and after 7 miles pass into Pennsylvania, following the 
southern bank of Casselman’s river to its discharge into the 
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Youghiogeny. Thence “it is to be carried through gaps in 
Sugar-loaf Mountain and Laurel Hill, in Fayette county ; and 
running near Union Town, will enter and pursue the valley of 
Redstone Creek to Brownsville on the Monongahela. From 
Brownsville its course will be direct through Washington county 
to the western boundary of Pennsylvania; when it will re-enter 
Virginia, descend the valley of Wheeling Creek, and terminate 
at the town of Wheeling on the Ohio. 
The seventh route can at present be considered but little more 
than a magnificent project. In 1836 a company, “ with banking 
rivileges,” was incorporated by the legislatures of the states of 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky, for the 
purpose of constructing a railroad through these states from the 
Atlantic to the town of Cincinnati, a distance of 718 miles. As the 
first step towards the accomplishment of this important undertak- 
ing, the company purchased the South Carolina Railroad, already 
constructed, for 2,400,000 dollars, and paid for the same chiefly in 
shares of their undertaking; but nothing beyond the incorpora- 
tion of the company has hitherto been done for the extension of 
this great north-western line. The South Carolina Railroad leaves 
Charleston by a north-west course, and crosses the head waters 
of Ashly River 28 miles from Charleston. Ata further distance 
of 37 miles it passes the Edisto; a few miles short of which, at 
Branchville, the Branchville and Columbia Railroad branches to 
the north-west, and after a distance of 66 miles reaches Columbia. 
The eighth principal route consists of one undertaking, “ The 
Central Railroad,” the termini of which are at the towns of 
Savannah and Macon, in Georgia, distant from each other 193 
miles. Beginning at Savannah, the line proceeds in a north- 
west direction to the Great Ogechee River, and continues along 
its course to Sandersville, when it crosses the Ogechee and takes 
a nearly direct west course to Macon. A branch line, 224 miles 
in length, connects the Central Railroad with the town of Augusta, 
and thus brings Savannah into direct railway communication with 
the Northern and Eastern states. Another branch—or, more cor- 
rectly, a continuation—the Monroe Railroad, 25 miles long, con- 
ducts to the town of Forsyth, whence it is intended to prolong 
the route until it shall join the Georgia Railroad (described as 
ad of the first great route) at Decatur. Another projected 
ranch, 70 miles in length, is to proceed in a westerly course to 
Talbotton, and thence to West Point, where it will unite with the 
Montgomery and West Point Railroad, and thus facilitate the 
communication with the Western states. The Central Railroad 
consists of a single line of rails, with turn-outs at intervals. The 
rails are laid upon continuous bearings; and the whole work is 
of a muchmore superficial character than would be considered 
proper in thiscountry. To this end the nature of the climate is 
favourable ; it not being necessary to protect the foundations from 
frost. Considerable apprehensions were expressed lest the sta- 
bility and strength of the rails and bearings thus formed should 


prove insufficient ; but, after an experience of two years, it has — 
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been found that the amount of damage or derangement has been 
unusually small, while the slight repairs that have been needed 
have been performed at a trifling expense, by reason of the 
facility with which every part can be reached. The cost of the 
line has by this method of construction been, extremely small, 
viz. for 193 miles, 2,300,000 dollars, or rather under 2500/. 
per mile. 

Examining the sketch here given, in conjunction with a map 
of the United States, it will be seen that whenever the eight prin- 
cipal routes described, with their projected extensions, shall be 
Sopa there will exist a system of railways by which nearly 
all the states of the Union will be brought into communication 
with each other, from New Hampshire in the north-east to 
Florida in the south-west, embracing Michigan in the north and 
Missouri in the west ; the great Atlantic line—that from Ports- 
mouth in New Hampshire to Pensacola in Florida—forming the 
main artery of the system. The effects of these improvements 
in developing the resources of a country peopled by a race so 
enterprising and industrious as the citizens of the United States 
can hardly be over estimated. With a return of commercial and 
financial prosperity, and to which return the works here described 
must greatly contribute, the extension of the system of inter- 
communication would necessarily be resumed, and in a few 

ears we might see the entire surface of the country intersected 
in all directions by canals and railroads. That such works would 
yield a profitable return for the capital employed there can be 
no reasonable doubt, seeing the comparatively low rate of cost at 
which such undertakings are accomplished in America, and 
keeping in view the giant strides which are made by a people 
intent upon advancing the material wealth of the country ; but 
however that might be, whether the shareholders of railways 
shall draw a great or a small return for their investments, the 

country at large must profit greatly from them. According. to 
a statement drawn up three years ago by Mr. von Gerstner, it 
appeared that the interest returned on the capital invested in all 
the railways in the United States, taken in the aggregate, did not 
then exceed 53 per cent. per annum, which, considering the ordi- 
nary rate of profit in that country, isa very moderate return ; 
but it is very probable that were a similar estimate formed at the 
present day, the return would be found more satisfactory, not- 
withstanding the untoward condition of trade during the interval. 
It is of the nature of these undertakings to multiply commercial 
transactions through the facilities which they offer, and even to 
create a business where none has previously existed ; so that a 
line which, at its first opening, might do little more than pay 
the expenses of maintaining it, would ina few years be converted 
into a profitable undertaking. Whcre lines have been opened 
under more favourable circumstances, it has in every case been 
seen that the existing traffic was capable of great extension. The 
Railway system in the United States is still too recent to afford 
many examples of the truth of this position, but a few may yet 
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be offered. The Camden and Amboy Railroad, in the state of 
New Jersey, 61 miles long, was begun in 1830, and completed at 
acost of 1,238,000 dollars (4228/. per mile). Its working has 
exhibited a progressive and steady increase both in passengers 
and merchandise; so that in 1839, comparing the numbers and 
quantities with those of 1833, there was an increase in passen- 
gers of 65 per cent., and of merchandise of 123 per cent., while 
the gross receipts from both sources were augmented 46 per cent., 
and the net gain was increased by 136 per cent. During the 
six years from 1833 to 1839 the aggregate net receipts have 
greatly exceeded the entire cost of the line. The most pro- 
ductive railroad hitherto opened in the United States is that be- 
tween Syracuse and Utica, in the state of New York, which 
forms part of the chain described above as the second route. This 
line is 53 miles long; it was constructed at a cost of 800,000 
dollars (3150/. per mile), and its tolls already exceed the rate of 
35 per cent. per annum. 

esides the eight routes already described as forming, or 
destined eventually to form, the principal lines of communication 
throughout the states, there are already opened and in use many 
independent railroads; and many others are in course of con- 
struction, which are in appearance calculated to afford great 
national advantages. We can offer little more than a list of these 
undertakings. 

In the state of Maine, a line 10 miles long begins at Bangor, 
the county town of Penobscot county, at the head of the tide 
water of Penobscot river, and passes along the right bank of that 
river to Orono. This railroad has been open for traffic since 
1836. Another line of 5 miles connects the towns of Calais and 
Milltown, both on the right bank of the St. Croix river, and on 
the frontier of New Brunswick. 

In New Hampshire, the Nashua and Lowell Railroad is a pro- 
longation of the Boston and Lowell line to Nashua on the Mer- 
rimac, at which place there are some considerable manufactories. 
Itslength is 15 miles. A further extension is projected to the town 
of Concord, to which place the Merrimac is navigable by boats. 

The state of Vermont has not hitherto undertaken any lines of 
railroad, although five companies have received charters for the 
execution of as many different works. 

In Massachusetts, the Boston and Lowell Railroad, 264 miles 
long, connects the great shipping port of New England with the 

rincipal seat of the cotton manufacture in America. At Boston 
it meets the Boston and Providence line, and thus connects 
Lowell by railroad with all the Atlantic states of the Union. 
The Andover and Wilmington Railroad, 73 miles, is a branch of 
the Boston and Lowell line, which was opened in 1836; and has 
since been extended to Haverhill, on the Merrimac, a further 
distance of 173 miles. A branch of the Great Western Railway, 
25 miles long, runs from West Stockbridge to the town of Sheffield, 
on the south-western boundary of the state. This line is called 
the Berkshire Railroad, and is wholly contained within the county 
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of that name. A branch of the Boston and Providence Railroad, 
11 miles long, leads to the town of Taunton, a place of consider- 
able manufacturing importance ; and an extension of 24 miles, 
to the port of New Bedford, on Buzzard’s Bay, is in progress of 
construction. 

In Connecticut, the Norwich and Worcester Railroad, 58} miles 
long, begins at Worcester, where it is connected with the great 
Atlantic chain of railroads, and pursues a general south-west 
course to the city of Norwich, whence the communication with 
the city of New York is kept up by means of steam-boats plying 
on Long Island Sound. The New Haven and Hartford Railroad, 
40 miles long, brings Hartford and several other important towns 
into direct and easy communication with the port of New Haven. 
The Housatonic Railroad, 73 miles long, crosses the state of Con- 
necticut from Sheffield in Massachusetts on the north, to 
Bridgeport on Long Island Sound in the south, It passes. 
through the valley of the Housatonic by the towns of New Mil- 
ford and Brookfield to Bridgeport. The works in some parts. 
of the line are heavy, including a tunnel and an embankment 70 


feet high; yet the cost has been only a million of dollars, or 


28607. per mile. 

In the state of New York, a communication between its legis- 
lative capital, Albany, and its commercial capital, the city of 
New York, is kept up during the summer by means of numerous 
large and powerful steam-vessels navigating the Hudson. This 
traffic is necessarily impeded during winter; and hence the 
value of a rapid land communication that should not be liable to 
iaterruption long since became apparent, and measures were 
taken for constructing the New York and Albany Railroad, the 
distance between the two termini being 1472 miles. This line, 
whenever completed, would receive tribute from the Housatonic, 
the Great Western, and various other railroads in the north-east 
quarter of the Union, and could hardly fail of being highly pro- 
fitable, if constructed upon the economical plans generally pur- 
sued in America. The surveys have been made; and a return of 
commercial prosperity would doubtless soon be followed by the 
prosecution of this useful work. The Harlem Railroad, 8 miles 
in length, which would form the beginning of this great line, is 
already finished and in use. The works upon this line were of 
an unusually expensive description, so that the cost of the 8 
miles, including a tunnel cut through solid rock of quartz and 
hornblende 844 feet long, amounted to 1,100,000 dollars, or 
28,6467. per mile, making this the most costly railroad yet 
formed in the United States. The Catskill and Canajoharie Rail- 
road, 78 miles in length, begins at the town of Catskill, on the 
right bank of the river Hudson, 35 miles below Albany, and runs 
in a north-west direction through Greene, Albany, Schoharie, 
and Montgomerie counties, to the towns of Athens, Greenville, 
Renselaerville, Middleburg, Carlisle, and Root; and ends at 
Canajoharie, on the Erie Canal. The Renselaer and Sarato 
Railroad, 23} miles, begins at the steam-boat landing in the town 
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of Troy; crosses the Hudson to Green Island, at the confluence 
of the Mohawk and Hudson, by a viaduct 1500 feet long, whence 
jt passes through the village of Waterford ; and thence to 
‘Mechanicsville, where the direction of the road changes to the 
north-west, in which direction it crosses the Champlain Canal, 
and joins the Saratoga and Schenectady railroad at Ballston. 
The capital employed in forming and completing for use these 
233 miles was 450,000 dollars, or about 4000/7. per mile. Ballston 
Spa is one of the most celebrated waterinz-places in the United 
States, and great numbers of persons visiting it during the sum- 
mer season avail themselves of this railroad. The Mohawk and 
Hudson Railroad extends between the towns of Albany and 
Schenectady, and pursuing a nearly direct course north-west, 
diminishes by one-half the distance by water conveyance. The 
length of this line is about 16 miles. At each extremity is an 
inclined plane, having each an inclination of 1 in 18. A consi- 
derable expense was incurred in the construction of this line, 
through the obligation imposed on the company of continuing 
their rails to the interior of the town of Albany ; a proceeding 
which has been found wholly useless, through the danger that 
would attend the passing of trains through the principal street, 
and which prevents any use being made of this costly continua- 
tion. The Saratoga and Schenectady Railroad, in connexion with 
the line Jast described, conducts from the Erie Canal and the left 
bank of the Mohawk through Ballston Spa to Saratoga Springs : 
its length is 214 miles. The Buffalo and Niagara Falls Railroad, 
and the Lockport and Niagara line, have been designed for the 
convenience of summer travellers when visiting the celebrated 
Falls of Niagara ; but they have also been found of commercial 
utility, as connecting the Lakes Ontario and Erie. Beginning 
at Buffalo, the railway passes along the bank of the Erie Canal 
to Black Rock, thence descends the valley of Tonawanda, pursues 
the right bank of Niagara Strait to the village of Grand Niagara 
near the falls; a distance of 23 miles from Buffalo. The Lock- 
port and Niagara line then commences, and extends in a north- 
east direction 20 miles. A short line—the Rochester Railroad— 
descends the east bank of Genessce river from Rochester to Port 
Genessee, and thus connects the town of Rochester with Lake 
Ontario. The Ithaca and Owego Railroad, 29 miles long, pro- 
ceeds in a north-west direction from Owego, where it will form 
a junction with the projected New York and Erie Railroad to 
Ithaca, at the southern extremity of Cayuga Lake. A line of 5 
miles between the town of Bath, in Steuben county, and the 
southern extremity of Crooked Lake, opens a communication 
with the Erie Canal. Another short line—4} miles—the Port 
Kent and Keesville Railroad, connects the latter town with the 
navigation of Lake Champlain. 

In New Jersey, the Camden and Amboy Railroad, 61 miles 
long, begins at the town of Camden, on the left bank of the 
Delaware, opposite Philadelphia, and pursuing a north-east 
direction, follows the course of that river to Burlington and Bor- 
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dentown. It here leaves the river, which turns to the north-west 
and continues its nearly north-east course to its point of termina- 
tion, the port of South Amboy, By the terms of its charter of 
incorporation no other railroad can be formed within five miles 
of this line. Since its opening in 1837. the railway has com- 
manded a large proportion of the passenger traffic between Phi- 
ladelphia and New York. The number of persons passing be- 
tween these cities is exceedingly great, and at one season of the 
year averages 1000 daily. The total cost of the line was 1,238,000 
dollars (257,500/.), or 42317. per mile. A branch of the Camden 
and Amboy Railroad, 8 miles long, leads from Bordentown to 
Trenton, where it forms a junction with the New Jersey Rail- 
road. The Camden and Woodbury Railroad is a continuation of 
the Camden and Amboy line to the south, from Camden to the 
town of Woodbury, a distance of 9 miles. The Paterson and 
Hudson Railroad is a continuation to the north-west of the 
New Jersey Railroad, and extends to the town of Paterson in 
Passaic county, a distance of 164 miles. A part of this line 
proceeds through an excavation nearly 50 feet deep, part of 
which is through solid rock, while the remainder consists of em- 
bankments through marshes nearly level with the ordinary high 
tide of the neighbouring bay. 

In Pennsylvania, the West Chester Railroad connects the 
Columbia and Philadelphia line with the village of West Chester. 
It begins at South Valley Hill, 22 miles from Philadelphia, and 
proceeds south-west to West Chester, a distance of ten miles: its 
cost was 90,000 dollars, or 1875/. per mile. The Harrisburg, 
Portsmouth, Mountjoy, and Lancaster Railroad leaves the 
Columbia and Philadelphia line at Lancaster, 12 miles east of 
Columbia, and pursuing a north-west course 354 miles, reaches 
Harrisburg on the Susquehanna. The Cumberland Valley Rail- 
road is a continuation of the line last described. Leaving Har- 
risburg it crosses the Susquchanna, and proceeds due west to 
Carlisle; thence trending to the south-west it reaches Newville, 
passes through Shippensburg and Green Village, and ends at 
Chambersburg in Franklin county. The length of this line is 
50 miles. It is continued in a south direction by the Franklin 
Railroad, which leaving Chambersburg passes through Green- 
castle, and along the left bank of Conecocheague Creek, and ends 
at Williamsport on the Potomac in Maryland, forming a com- 
munication with the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. The length 
of this line is 30 miles. The lines here described as occurring 
in Pennsylvania are intended, with the Columbia and Phila- 
delphia Railroad, to form a part of the communication between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, for the completion of which various 
surveys and plans have been made. ‘The Little Schuylkill Rail- 
road begins at Port Clinton, at the junction of the two principal 
branches of the Schuylkill, and runs northerly for 23 miles to 
the coalmines at Tamaqua. The Catawissa Railroad is a pro- 
longation of the last-named line to Williamsport, on the west 
branch of the Susquehanna. It passes, by means of a tunnel 
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1150 feet long, through the ridge which divides the waters of 
the Schuylkill from those of Catawissa Creek. At Catawissa it 
intersects the line of the Pennsylvania Canal, when it ascends 
the left bank of the Susquehanna and the valley of Little Fish- 
ing Creek, passes through Murrayborough, and thence to its ter- 
minus at Williamsport. The length of this line is 106 miles. 
At Williamsport begins the Williamsport and Elmira Railroad, 
734 miles long, which follows a general north-north-east course 
towards the frontier of New York, and ends at the town of 
Elmira, the southern terminus of the Chemung Canal. The 
Mount Carbon Railroad, 7} miles; the Schuylkill Railroad, 13 
miles; the Mill Creek Railroad and branches, 9 miles ; the Mine 
Hill and Schuylkill Haven Railroad and branches, 20 miles; 
the Maunchchunk Railroad, 9 miles, and the Room Run Rail- 
road, 5} miles, form a cluster of lines constructed chiefly for the 
conveyance of coal from the mines in the neighbourhood of the 
Schuylkill river, for the use of Philadelphia. The Lehigh and 
Susquehanna Railroad forms part of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company's works: it extends from Whitehaven on 
the Lehigh to Wilkesbarre on the Susquehanna, a distance of 
193 miles. The Philadelphia and Wilmington Railroad, 27 
miles long, connects the city of Philadelphia with the Wilming- 
ton and Susquehanna Railroad, which it joins at Wilmington in 
Delaware. 

In the State of Delaware but little progress has yet been made 
in the construction of railroads. Except the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington and Baltimore line, which passes through Delaware, the 
only railway in use is that between Newcastle on the Delaware 
river, 35 miles below Philadelphia, and French Town, on Elk 
River, one of the head-streams of Chesapeake Bay. This line, 
which a little exceeds 16 miles in length, cost, with all its ma- 
térie/, 400,000 dollars, or 52007. per mile. This road, communi- 
cating at either end with steam-vessels on the Delaware and 
Chesapeake, forms a part of the principal route between Phila- 
-delphia and the Southern States. 


In Maryland, the Baltimore and Port Deposite Railroad begins 


at the Baltimore terminus of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
-and leads to the town of Havre de Grace on the Susquehanna, at 
the head of Chesapeake Bay: its length is 36 miles. The Balti- 
more and Susquehanna Railroad begins in Baltimore and pur- 
sues ‘a north course to York in Pennsylvania, a distance of 56 
miles, where it joins with a branch of the Columbia Railroad. 
The Annapolis and Elkridge Railroad leaves the Baltimore and 
Washington line 18 miles from Baltimore, and proceeds S.S.E. 
vote Be to Annapolis on the estuary of the Severn in Chesa- 
e Bay. 

The raised works of Virginia are few and inconsiderable, 
with the exception of the lines already noticed as forming part 
of the great Atlantic route. The Greensville Railroad is a short 
line of 18 miles, which connects the Petersburg and the Roanoke 
with the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad. It leaves the Petersburg 
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and Roanoke line near Hicksford in Greensville County, and, 
pursuing a west course, ends at Gaston in North Carolina. The 
City Point Railroad runs from the town of Petersburg along the 
line of the Appomatox to City Point on James River, with the 
navigation of which it thus forms a profitable connexion. Its 
length is 12 miles, and its cost was 2U0,000 dollars (3480/. per 
mile). The Chesterfield Railroad connects the coal-basin of 
Chesterfield county with the tide-water of James River at the vil- 
lage of Manchester, opposite Richmond. Its length is 134 miles, 
besides branches to several coal-pits. The Louisa Railroad 
branches off with a west course from the Richmond and Fre- 
dericksburg line, about 24 miles from Richmond, and extends 
to Gordonstown in Orange County. Its length is 49 miles, 
through a very fertile part of the State. The Portsmouth and 
Roanoke Railroad, 80 miles, begins at Portsmouth, opposite 
Norfolk, at the entrance of Chesapeake Bay. Its course is 
W.S.W., through Norfolk and Southampton counties: it crosses 
into North Carolina, near Meherrin river, and ends at the 
Roanoke near Weldon. The Winchester and Potomac Railroad 
leaves Harper’s Ferry on the Potomac, and extends S.W. 32 
miles to Winchester, which place it thus connects with the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

In North Carolina the Wilmington and Raleigh Railroad was 
projected to connect the two towns whose names it bears; but 
the design having been altered, the name is retained, although 
the line does not approach within 50 miles of the town of Ra- 
leigh. It begins at Wilmington, on Cape Fear River, and pro- 
ceeds north through Duplin, Lenoir, Green, Edgecombe, and 
Halifax counties to Weldon on the Roanoke. It is 161 miles 
long, and is connected at Weldon with the Portsmouth and 
Roanoke and the Petersburg lines. 

South Carolina, besides the South Carolina Railroad, already 
described, has no work of this kind yet executed. 

In Georgia the railroad between Augusta and De Kalb County, 
forming part of the great Atlantic line, has already been no- 
ticed. A branch of this work leaves it about 60 miles west of 
Augusta, and proceeds north 33 miles to the town of Athens. 
The Western and Atlantic Railroad begins at the terminus of the 
Georgia line at Decatur, proceeds north-west across the Chatta- 
hooche, and passes through Allatoona; it then crosses the Eto- 
wah and ascends the valley of Conasseen’s Creek, crosses the 
Oostanauley and ends at the confluence of the Tennessee and 
Chickananga rivers. The length of this work is 130 miles; its 
cost, 2,130,000 dollars (3414/. per mile). The Central Railroad 
begins at the town of Savannah, passes N.N.W. through the 
valley of the Great Ogeechee river within four miles of Sanders- 
ville, and ends at the town of Macon, 193 miles from Savannah. 
The Munroe Railroad is a prolongation of the Central Railroad 
to Forsyth, 23 miles distant from Macon. 

With the exception of the last link of the Great Atlantic 
chain of railroads, which terminates at Pensacola, the only work 
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of this kind in Florida is 4 line of 12 miles, which connects the 
port of St. Joseph’s with Lake Wimico. 

The Montgomery and West Point Railroad in Alabama leaves 
the northern terminus of the Pensacola and Montgomery Rail- 
road and proceeds E.N.E. to West Point, at the head of the 
rapids of the Chattahoochee river, 30 miles above the town of 
Columbus. This line is 87 miles long. 

In the State of Mississippi the Vicksburg and Clinton Rail- 
road, 54 miles long, begins at Vicksburg on the Mississippi, and 
runs east to Clinton: it is intended to continue this line in the 
same direction to Jackson, the capital of the State. The West 
Feliciana Railroad begins at Woodville in Wilkinson county, 
whence it runs south for 7} miles to the frontier of Louisiana, 
and thence in the same direction, 20 miles farther, to St. Francis- 
ville, on the left bank of the Mississippi. 

The last-mentioned line belongs principally to Louistana, in 
which State the Atchafalaya Railroad begins on the right bank 
of the Mississippi at Point Coupée, opposite St. Francisville, and 
extends W.S.W. 30 miles to Opelousas. Some extensive rail- 
way works have been projected in this State, but their execu- 
tion has been for some time suspended for want of pecuniary 
means. 

In Kentucky, the Lexington and Ohio Railroad begins near 
Louisville on the Ohio, and pursues an easterly direction to 
a and thence south-east to Lexington, a distance of 92$ 
miles. 

The legislature of Z/dinois, considering more the importance of 
railway communications than the means of the State for their 
completion, ordered, in 1837, the simultaneous execution of a 
niger of lines which would have embraced the whole surface of 
the State (57,900 square miles), and voted for the performance 
of the same 11,315,099 dollars. Unfortunately for the success of 
these projects it was necessary that nearly the whole of this sum 
shouid be borrowed, and the times not having since been favour- 
able for that purpose, very little has been done in carrying out 
the magnificent views of the State legislature. The only rail- 
roads in operation in IJlinois are—a section of the Quincy and 
Danville Railroad, 22 miles long, between Meredosia on the 
Tilinois and Jacksonville, and a line of 6 miles from the I]linois 
at the Ferry opposite St. Louis to Coalmine Bluffs. Portions of 
other lines have been begun, but these two short lines form the 
whole that is put to use out of 1324 miles embraced in the orders 
of the legislature. 

In Indiana also many lines of railroad have been projected and 
adopted by the State legislature, but hitherto very little has been 
accomplished towards their execution. Of an intended line 
between Madison on the Ohio and Indianapolis, the capital of the 
State, a distance of 95 miles, the first portion, running north- 
west from Madison to Vernon, 25 miles, is finished, and is the 
whole of what has been made available in this State. . 

In Ohto a system of railroads, having its centre in Cincinnati, 
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has been projected ; but, as regards execution, waits for more 
favourable times. The Mad River and Sandusky City Railroad, 
155 miles long (part of this system), is begun; and a portion, 
consisting of 30 miles, from Sandusky on Lake Erie to Tiffin, is 
finished and in use. The Ohio Railroad begins at the town of 
Manhattan on the Maunee River and extends to Sandusky, 40 
miles; and these two lines comprise the whole yet executed 
within the State. 

The States of Arkansas and Missouri have not hitherto under- 
taken the construction of any railway. 

The legislature of Michigan in 1836 authorised the borrowing 
of five millions of dollars, to be applied under commissioners in 
the formation of railroads; and some considerable works of that 
nature were then begun, but hitherto very little has been finished. 
Of the Central Railroad, intended to communicate between Lake 
Erie and the southern extremity of Lake Michigan, a distance 
of 44 miles has been completed and put to use. This section 
begins at Detroit, and runs west south-west to Ypsilanti, when 
it turns to the north-west and reaches Ann Arbour, from which 
town it was intended to construct a line which should commu- 
nicate with the projected railroads of Ohio. The Detroit and 
Pontiac Railroad begins at Detroit, the capital of the state, and 
Tuns north-west 25 miles to Pontiac. The St. Clair and Romeo 
Railroad begins at Palmer, on Lake St. Clair, and runs south- 
west 26 miles to the village of Romeo. 

The comparatively small cost at which the greater part of the 
railways in the United States have been constructed, is the result 
of a variety of circumstances concurring to that end. In the 
first place, the projectors are a all the expenses attendant 
upon parliamentary contests; there are not any adverse interests 
to be bought off, nor any exorbitant claims for land to be satisfied. 
The presence of a railroad in any district is felt to bring with it 
advantages to the owners and occupiers of the soil, so great as to 
make it their interest to promote the undertaking by a cession of 
the land that is required, either as a free gift, or upon terms 
ede to its actual value in the market. Any one who 

been engaged in the construction of a railway in England 
will readily understand how materially these favourable circum- 
stances must aid in the economical performance of the work. 

Another most important thing for producing this desirable end 
is the fact that travellers in the United States are well satisfied if 
carried at the rate of 15 miles per hour, while we in England feel 
greatly aggrieved if we do not accomplish 25 miles per hour, 
and in some cases even that rate of rapidity fails to satisfy. 
To accomplish the slower rate, it is not necessary to reduce the 
line so nearly to a level as where greater speed is required, and 
consequently much of the expense of excavating and embanking, 
indispensable in England, is avoided. This slower rate, again, 
makes it practicable to use with safety curves of much shorter 
radius than are admissible at high velocities. The economy re- 
sulting from this comparatively low speed, and the wae in 
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which it admits of gradients and curves that would otherwise be 
inadmissible, will be made plain by inspection of the following 
table, which rests upon the observations of Mr. Nicholas Wood, 
from whose valuable work on railroads it is taken. 
Load in Tons that can be drawn 
Rate of speed in Miles by a Locomotive Enyine of 
ordinary power. 
250 
184 
138 
106 
83 
65 
50 
38 
28 
Thus an engine that at 15 miles per hour would draw 138 tons 
weight, would at 25 miles per hour draw no more than 50 tons ; 
and by adding another 5 miles per hour to the speed, its capa- 
bility would be lessened to 28 tons. 

It must be evident that if power is exhausted by the speed 
attained, the same effect must be produced in order to overcome 
a difference of level ; and it has been ascertained that to master 
an acclivity of 1 foot in each 300 fect of distance requires a trac- 
tive force twice as great as is required to move the same load at 
the same speed along a dead level railroad. Where the acclivity 
amounts to 1 in 150, the force is required to be three times as 
great as on a level; a rise of 1 in 100 requires four times, and a 
rise of 1 in 75 a force five times as great as ona level. If, then, 
the locomotive engines employed in America are of the same 
horse-power as those employed in England, a greater portion of 
that power will be expended in overcoming the greater difference 
of level, and the greater amount of friction caused by the smaller 
radii of curves ; and the deficiency of power thus caused can only 
be made good by travelling at a less rate of speed. Another 
cause of comparative cheapness of construction is the very low 
ae of timber, and the great extent to which it is applied in 

ieu of masonry in the construction of bridges and viaducts. 

Considerable portions of some of the American railways are sup- 
ported upon piles, the whole structure consisting of a very 
simple and cheap, though strong, framework or scaffolding. 
Wood is also used very extensively instead of stone for supporting 
the rails; and on many lines the rails themselves consist of 
beams of timber, the upper surfaces of which are covered with 
thin iron plates, for the sake of obtaining an iron surface at the 
least possible cost. In many cases great economy is effected in 
the locomotive expenditure by the use of wood instead of coke 
for fuel in the locomotive engines. 

On this subject of comparative cheapness, it may further be 
stated, that nearly all the railroads hitherto executed, or which 
are in progress of construction in the United States, consist of 
only one line of rails, with sidings, or “‘ turn-outs,” at intervals. 
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Considering the different condition of the two countries as 
respects the possession of capital, it must be apparent that had 
the citizens of the United States aimed at the same high degree 
of perfection in railway works as has been attained in England, 
a very few only of the various lines now in use in America could 
have been completed. The degree of commercial activity which 
these works have tended so powerfully to produce, sufficiently 
attests the wisdom of the course pursued, and may at no very 
distant period prove instrumental in providing means for more 
perfect undertakings, should such be demanded. 

The governments of the individual states comprised within the 
American Union have most of them authorised the issue of stock, 
for the payment of the interest upon which the credit of the state 
has been pledged. The extent to which thirteen of the states were 
thus engaged in 1839 is shown by the following figures. No later 
account has been published, but it is believed that little or no 
additions have been made to the amount since that time. 

New York. . - « 3,787,700 dollars. 

Pennsylvania . 4,964,454 
Maryland. . 5,500,000 
Virginia. 2,128,900 ., 
South Carolina 2,000,000 ,, 


Kentucky. . 350,000 ,, 
Illinois « 7,400,000 ,, 
Indiana . . «2,600,000 
Tennessee. « 3,790,000 ,, 
Alabama. . « 3,000,000 ,, 
Louisiana. . 500,000 
Michigan. . « 2,620,000 ,, 


Total . ° « 42,871,084 dollars, equal to £8,931,475. 
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PART II. 


THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 
AND CHRONICLE OF 1843. 


XII.—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS 


PASSED IN THE THIRD SESSION OF THE FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


FORGED EXCHEQUER BILLS. 


[6 Victoria, c. 1.—3rd March, 1843.] 


An Act to enable her Majesty to indemnify the Holders of certain Forged — 
Exchequer Bills. 

This, the first Act of the session, was for raising 262,000/. by Exchequer 
Bills, for the repayment of such holders of a number of forged Exchequer 
Bills as had become possessed of them ‘in the usual course of business, and 
without knowledge or suspicion that they were other than genuine;” but 
reserving the power to the Attorney General to sue for and to recover the 
amount from any previous holder, unless such holder can prove the absence 
of any participation in, or knowledge of, the fraud. 


CONVICTS’ PARDONS. 
[6 Victoria, c. 7.—3rd April, 1843.] 

This Act repeals the power hitherto possessed by governors of penal colo- 
nies of pardoning or remitting part of the punishment to which convicts had 
been sentenced; and, instead, authorises them only to recommend, in writing, 
such felons or offenders, either for absolute or conditional pardon, as they 
shall think fit, to one of the principal Secretaries of State for her Majesty's 
approval. It is also declared that convicts holding tickets of leave may 
acquire and possess personal property, with the right-of maintaining any 
action for the recovery of such property, or fur any damage or injury done ; 
but that they shall be incapable of holding real property until they have ob- 
tained an absolute or conditional pardon. On the revocation of any ticket of 
leave, all property acquired by the convict becomes forfeited to the Queen, 
to be disposed of at the discretion of the governor of the settlement, subject 
to the instructions of the Secretary of State. 


MALICIOUS INJURIES TO PROPERTY. 
[6 Victoria, c. 10.—11th April, 1843.] 

An Act for removing Doubts as to the Punishment which may be awarded under 
the provisions of an Act of the fourth and fifth years of her present Majesty, 
“for taking away the Punishment of Death in certain cases,” for certain 
offences therein specified. 

Doubts having arisen upon the construction of the Act 4 and 5 Vict., c. 
56, which repealed, among other things, the punishment of death in cases of 
conviction for riotously and tumultuously destroying public or private 
buildings or works, and authorised, instead, the infliction, at the discretion 
of the Court, of “transportation beyond the sea for any term not less than 
seven years,” whether under this provision offenders could be transported 
for their natural lives, it is hereby declared that principals in the offence 
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may be so transported, or for any term not less than seven years; while those 
convicted of being principals in the second degree, or accessories befure the 
Act, are to be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for any term not 
exceeding three years. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS. 
[6 Victoria, c. 18.—31st May, 1843.] 


An Act to amend the Law for the Registration of Persons entitled to Vote, and 
to define certain rights of voting, and to regulate certain proceedings in the 
Election of Members to serve in Parliament for England and Wales. 


All the clauses relating to the registration of voters in the 2 and 3 Will. 
IV., c. 45, are repealed, except as to any register heretofore made; and the 
preseut Act is declared to be in force from the 1st of June, 1843, by the first 
two sections. 

It is then declared (§ 3) that, for counties, the clerk of the peace is to issue 
precepts, notices, and lists, printed according to forms given in the Act, to 
the overseers of every parish and township in the county, on or before the 10th 
of June in each year ; the overseers are then ($4) to give notice, on or before 
the 20th of June in each year, requiring all persons entitled to vote for a 
county member, in respect of any qualification within such parish or town- 
ship, who are not already upon the existing register, or who have changed 
their qualification or place of abode, to send their names, in a prescribed 
form, claiming to be placed on the register, to the overseers on or before the 
20th of July next ensuing. 

On the last day of July the overseers (§ 5) are to prepare alphabetical 
lists of the claimants according to the form given inthe Act, in which the 
christian and suruame of every claimaut, the place of his abode, the nature 
of his qualification, the description of the property, and the name of the 
occupier, are to be written as they are stated in the claim ; but the overseers 
are empowered, if they have reasonable cause, to object to any claimant or 
any name already on the register, writing the word ‘ objected ” against the 
hame in the margin of the list ; or the word “dead,” if they have reason to 
believe such person to be no longer alive. A sufficient number of copies 
are to be written or printed of such lists of claimants, and of the part of the 
tegister of voters relating to their own parish or township; the same to be 
Samet on or before the lst of August, of which list the overseers are to 

eepa copy for the inspection of any person, without fee, at any time be- 
tween the hours of ten and four of every day, except Sunday, during the 
first fourteen days after having been published, and to furnish copies to any 
person applying at a rate fixed by a table in the Act. The list thus pre- 
pared to be deemed (9 6) the list of voters of such parish or township for th 
purposes after-mentioned. 

By § 7, any person on the register may object to any other person named 
in the list, as not entitled to be upon it. The notice of objection must be 
delivered to the overseers and also to the person objected to, in prescribed 
forms, on or before the 25th day of August in such year. The notices are 
to be signed by the party objecting; they are to be delivered, in the case of 
the person objected to, at the place of his abode as described in the list, and, 
ifnot residing in the parish or township, a duplicate is to be left at the 
place of abode of the occupying tenant of the property forming the qualifica- 
tion. The lists of persons objected to are also to be published (§ 8) on or 
before the Ist of September, and copies are to be kept for inspection and 
purchase as in the case of the lists of claimants. 

On or before the 29th of August the overseers are required (§ 9) to deliver 
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the copy of the list of claimants, together with the register of their parish or 
township, and a list of the objections thereto, to the clerk of the peace of the 
county in which they are situated. - 

§ 10 prescribes similar duties to the town-clerks of cities and boroughs as 
§ 3 gives to clerks of the peace, the prescribed forms, of course, somewhat 
varying. But the overseers of such towns are required (§ 11) to give notice 
on or before the 20th of June in every year, that no person will be entitled 
to have his name inserted in any list of voters who has not paid, before the 
20th of July ensuing, all the poor’s-rates and assessed taxes due before the 
6th of April preceding. To assist the overseers in making out these lists, 
they have the power to inspect the tax-assessments on application to any 
assessor or collector (§ 12); and such assessors or collectors are required to 
deliver to the overseers a list of all persons in arrear of taxes in April within 
two days after the 20th of June; this list to be open to inspection without 
fee during the first fourteen days after the lists of voters are published, 
which the overseers are to publish (§ 18) on or before the last day of July, 
in manner and form as directed by the Act, and of which lists copies are to 
be kept for inspection and sale as with the before-mentioned lists. 

Town-clerks are to proceed in like manner in making out the lists of free- 
men () 14 and 15); the registered electors may inspect rate-books, and 
may object to others, giving notice, as in the previous cases, to the parties 
objected to, and to the town-clerk or overseer (§§ 16 and 17); lists to be 
made out, published, and kept for inspection and sale (§ 18); and the lists 
to be delivered (§ 19) by the overseers to the town-clerk on or before the 
29th of August.. In the city of London (§ 20), the precepts are to be is- 
sued by the secondaries to the clerks of the livery compauies for the regis- 
tration of the freemen, but with similar forms to other places; and § 21 
declares the freeholders of Horsham and Malmesbury, entitled to vote for 
New Shoreham and Cricklade, are to be registered according to the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

Precincts or places not having any overseers are to be deemed as part of 
the next adjacent least populous parish or township (§ 22). 

Notices, lists, the register, or other documents, are to be published (§ 23) 
by being fixed on the outside or outer door of every church or public place 
of worship, or the town-hall, or some other public conspicuous building or 
place, for a period including two consecutive Sundays (§ 24) next after the 
day on or before which the same are herein required to be published: if 
removed, defaced, or damaged, they are to be restored ; but persons wilfully 
removing, defacing, or damaging such notices are liable (§ 25) to a penalty, 
imposed by two justices, of not more than 40s. or less than 10s. for each 
offence. Any such impediment, however, to the publication is not (§ 26) 
to invalidate the lists; and if no list has been made out or published, the 
former list (§ 27) is to continue in force. 

The Lord Chief Justice and the Judges of Assize (§ 28) are to appoint 
Barristers in their respective circuits for the revisal of the lists; and they may 
also appoint Assistant Barristers (§ 29) in case of need. Where two or more 
barristers are appointed for the same district (§ 30), they may hold separate 
courts. 

The barrister ($ 31) is to notify his appointment to the clerk of the peace 
of every county, or to the town-clerk of every city or borough; and such 
clerks are, as soon as possible, to transmit to him abstracts of the several lists 
of claimants and objections, in order that proper times and places may be 
appointed for holding courts for the revision of such lists. The barristers 
appointed (§ 32) are to hold open courts at each of the polling-places, and 
at such other places within the county as they shall think convenient, for 
revising the lists of the voters for the county, between the 15th of September 
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and the last day of October, and give at least ten days’ notice of the times 
and places of holding such courts to the clerk of the peace, who is to give 
notice of the same by advertisements, and send a copy of the same to the 
overseers of every parish and township. The barristers for revising the lists 
of cities or boroughs (§ 33) are to pursue a similar course. 

The clerk of the peace is to attend the opening of. the first court, and to 
deliver to the barrister copies of the lists of claimants and objections, and one 
or more copies of the list for the current year (§ 34); the overseers are to 
attend the courts for their respective parishes and townships, and to deliver 
to the barrister the original notices of claims and objections, and answer 
upon oath, if required, such questions as the barrister may put to them ; pro- 
ducing, also, all documents, &c. in their custody or power as may be de- 
manded of them touching any matter herein-mentioned. Town-clerks and 
overseers in cities and boroughs (§ 35), in London the secondaries and clerks 
of companies, to appear and act ina similar manner; the overseers to pro- 
duce all rates made for the relief of the poor between the 6th of April in the 
previous year and the last day of July in the current year; and the barrister 
is empowered to call for the attendance of the overseer of the past year, and 
the assessor, “collector, or any other officer of the taxes, who are to answer 
upon oath all such questions as the barrister may put to them. 

Voters residing out of the polling district (§ 36) to which the parish 
belongs wherein their qualification is situated may vote in another district 
on making a claim before the revising barrister. 

The barrister is empowered (§ 37) to insert in the county lists the names 
of claimants omitted by the overseers, on proof of having made their claims 
to the overseers, and that they were then duly qualified. By § 38 the same 
power is extended to cities and boroughs. 

Any person on the list of voters may object to claimants in any county, 
city, or borough, on giving notice in writing of his intention to the bar- 
rister before the hearing of the said claim. 

§ 40 empowers the barrister to correct any mistakes in names or places of 
abode that may be proved before him, or in the nature or description of the 
qualification, but not in the qualification itself as stated in the list; and 
where the name of any person has been objected to, and the delivery of the 
notice is proved, the person objected to shall be called on to prove his quali- 
fication, which, if not done to the satisfaction of the barrister, the name is 
to be expunged from the list; but where the objection arises only from a 
change of the place of abode without having given a fresh notice of claim, 
upon proof of the qualification being still held, the barrister may retain the 
name on the list. 

The barrister is also empowered (§ 41) to adjourn the courts, so that 
they are still held before the Ist of October, and to administer oaths 
as usual; all persons swearing falsely are declared guilty of perjury; 
and the barrister is to decide in open court upon the validity of all 
claims and objections ; but a power of appeal is given by § 42 from 
the revising barrister’s decision upon all points of law to the Court of 
Common Pleas, upon giving notice in writing of such intention before the 
rising of the court; upon which the barrister shall prepare a statement of 
the facts upon which he has founded his decision, shall read the statement to 
the appellaut in open court, and then and there sign the same, when the ap- 
pellant, or some one on his behalf, shall write at the end of the said state- 
ment an appeal from this decision; the barrister shall then indorse on the 
statement the names of the appellant and respondent, with the name of the 
county or polling district, or city or borough, and of the parish or township, 
and sign and date such indorsement; a copy to be delivered to the appel- 
lant, to be by him transmitted to the court at Westminster, and to the re- 
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spondent, if required. The party against whom the decision is given (§ 43) 
is to be considered the appellant; any number of appeals involving the 
same point may (§ 44) 4 consolidated, and the overseers or town-clerks 
may be made respondents. Such consolidated appeals (§ 45) to be con- 
ducted as a single appeal, and the agreement for contribution to costs may 
be made a rule of court. If any consolidated appeal be not duly prosecuted 
or answered, the court or a judge may give the conduct of it, or of the 
answer, to other persons. But any person interested refusing to proceed in, 
or to be bound by, such appeal, to be still liable for his proportion of costs, 
but not entitled to receive them, unless the said court make an order to the 
contrary. 

The barrister is empowered (§ 46) to give costs in cases of parties claiming 
or objecting on frivolous or vexatious grounds ; such costs not to exceed 20s. 
in any case. 

The county lists, when revised, are to be signed by the barrister (§ 47); 
to be transmitted by him to the clerk of the peace. who is to have them copied 
and printed in alphabetical order, according to the surnames, with the 
polling-places, and a list of such persons as may have been allowed to poll 
in places where their names do not appear, as hereinbefore provided ; the 
clerk of the peace is then to sign and deliver a copy to the sheriff. A simi- 
lar course is to be pursued (§ 48) by the town-clerks in cities or boroughs, 
who are to give a copy of the same to the proper returning officer. 

The books so signed are to be the registers of voters for one year (§ 49), 
commencing from the Ist of December succeeding; and copies of the 
register are to be printed for sale at a rate provided by the Act. 

Assessors and other officers (§ 50) neglecting to attend the court, when 
summoned by the barrister, are liable to be fined for every such offence in any 
sum not exceeding 5/. nor less than 20s., at the discretion of the barrister ; 
who is also empowered (§ 51) to fine any overseer within the same limits 
for any wilful neglect of duty ; such fine not to limit or affect any right of 
action that may exist against the overseer or other person under the provisions 
of this Act. 

The barrister, when imposing any fine, shall in open court (§ 52), and 
by an order in writing, state the sum, and the person to whom it is to be 
payable, who shall receive the same, and pay it over to the clerk of the peace, 
or the town-clerk, as the case may be; the said clerks (§ 53) to account for 
and pay over all moneys received by them, the clerk of the peace to the 
treasurer of the county to be applied in aid of the county-rate, and the 
town-clerk to and amongst the overseers to be applied by them in aid of 
the poor’s-rates. 

The expenses of the clerks of the peace are to be defrayed (§ 54) by an 
order from the justices on the treasurer of the county; and those of the 
town-clerks (§ 55) out of the poor’s-rates, in the proportion to each parish of 
the number of names on the lists. 

Throughout this Act (§ 56) the words “ town-clerk ’’ are to be understood 
to refer, in the case of the city of London to the secondaries, and in West- 
minster and Southwark to the high-bailiffs. 

The expenses of the overseers are to be defrayed (§ 57) out of the poors’- 
rates, 

The payment of a shilling is declared (§ 58) no longer necessary by per- 
— — claims for counties, nor by persous on the register for cities and 

roughs. 

Every barrister appointed for the revision of voters (§ 59) is to be paid 
the sum of two hundred guineas in satisfaction of all expenses, to be paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund; the assistant barristers to receive five guineas. 
a-day, and three guineas a-day for travelling and other expenses. 
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By § 60 appeals are directed to be heard by the Court cf Common Pleas, 
and the following clauses to § 68 relate to the conduct and decision of 
such appeals; the decision of the court to be final, and notified to the 
returning officer, who is to alter the register accordingly. The right of 
voting, however, is declared (§ 69) not to be affected by the appeal, but all 
such votes are to be received, and to be held good in case of an election even 


when the decision of the court is against the vote. The next two sections 


empower the court to give costs, and direct how they are to be recovered. 

§ 72 repeals the 3 Geo. III., cap. 24, for preventing fraudulent votes, so 
far as relates to the right of voting by virtue of annuities or ‘rent-charges, as 
having become unnecessary. 

Lands and tenements occupied at a rent of 50/. a-year, giving a right of 
voting in counties, are declared (§ 73) to be not necessarily the same lands 
and tenements, but may be otherwise, if occupied in immediate succession 
by the same person; and joint occupiers may vote where the joint occu- 
pancy is held at a bond fide rent of not less than 50/. to each. 

Mortgagees (§ 74) are not entitled to vote unless in actual possession of 
the reuts and profits of the estate ; nor trustees by reason of any trust estate; 
but the cestuique trust in actual possession, though he may receive the same 
through the hands of the trustee, shall vote for the same. 

By § 75 it is provided that occupiers of houses in cities or boroughs of 
10/. aunual value, who are required to have paid their rates and taxes before 
they can be registered, are not to be prevented from registering by any 
inaccurate description of them in the rate; and § 76 directs that the seven 
miles within which itis necessary for a voter for a city or borough to reside 
are to be measured in a straight line on the horizontal plane from the point 
in each place already nominated. 

§§ 77 and 78 contain regulations for the voters of New Shoreham, Crick- 
lade, and some other towns, on account of their peculiar situations or pro- 
visions, and also as to the right of voting from burgage tenures. 

The register is to be deemed (§ 79) conclusive evidence of the voter’s 
retaining his qualification, except where he has parted with it since the 
register, either totally or of so much as to reduce the remainder below quali- 
fication; household voters are required to have a continued residence up to 
the time of polling. 

The clause of the 2 and 3 Wm. IV., cap. 45, enabling certain questions 
to be put to voters at the time of polling, is altogether repealed by § 80. 

No inquiry is to be made at the time of voting (§ 81), except as to the 
identity of the voter, and whether he has already voted at that election, 
of which an oath or affirmation is to be taken, in a prescribed form. No 


other oath is to be taken (§ 82), and no scrutiny to be allowed. Persons, ' 


however, personating voters are declared (§ 7 guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and are punishable with imprisonment and hard labour for a term not 
exceeding three years ; any one aiding and abetting therein (§ 84) are liable 
to the same penalties as principals. 

‘Lhe candidates are empowered (§ 85) to employ agents to detect persona- 
tion at the time of polling, such agents to be nominated in writing to the 
returning officer by the candidates; and the returning officer may order 
(§ 86) any person charged with personation into custody, but the vote is not 
to be rejected if the questions are answered in the affirmative. Any person 
so charged (§ 87) is to be taken before two justices, but if the attendance of 
two justices cannot be procured within three hours from the close of the 
poll, the constable may take bail for his appearance. If, on hearing the 
charge, the justices are satistied of the guilt of the person, they are to com- 
mit him for trial, and bind over the witnesses to appear; but if it is proved 
(§ 89) that the charge is unfounded, they are empowered to award compen- 
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sation in any sum not exceedirig 102, nor less than 5/., if he agrees to accept 
the same, but having agreed to accept compensation by the award of the 
justices, no action can be afterwards brought. 

The sheriffs and other returning officers are empowered (§ 90) to provide 
a sufficient number of constables in each booth at the different polling 


Where the vote of any person shall have been received (§ 98), and any 
other person shall afterwards tender his vote as being registered for the same 
qualification, the returning officer shall enter the vote so tendered, distin- 
guishing the same, provided the voter answers the questions in the affir- 
mative. 

By § 92 the liverymen of London are to poll at Guildhall, but separate 
boothe arc not to be provided. 

§§ 93 to 97 prescribe the duties of the several officers in providing for the 
safe custody of the poll-books, and for producing them in courts of law, or 
committees of the House of Commons. Any neglect herein subjects the 
parties to an action for debt for the sum of 100/., exclusive of the provisions 
of any existing Act. 

A Committee of the House of Commons may inquire (§ 98) into and de- 
cide upon the right to vote of any person who, being upon the register of 
voters in force at the time of such election, shall have voted in such election, 
or not being upon such register shall have tendered his vote at such election, 
in case the name of such person shall have been specially retained upon such 
register, or inserted therein, or expunged or omitted therefrom, by the express 
decision of the revising barrister who shall have revised the lists of voters from 
which such register shall have been formed ; and may inquire into and de- 
cide upon the right to vote of any person who, being upon such register, shall 
have voted in such election, so far as tlesame may be disputed on the ground 
of legal incapacity at the time of his voting under and by virtue of any sta- 
tute now or hereafter to be in force, or on the ground of any other legal 
incapacity at the time of his voting which may have arisen subsequently to 
the expiration of the time allowed for making out the list of voters from 
which the register of voters in force at the time of such election shall have 
been formed ; but, except in such cases or on such grounds, the register of 
voters in force at the time of such election shall, so far as regards the pro- 
ceedings before such Committee, be final and conclusive to all intents and 
purposes as to the right to vote in such election of every person who shall be 
upon such register. 

Where there is no returning officer named by this Act, the sheriff of the 
county may (§ 99) act as returning officer. 

Notices of objection may be sent by post, the postage being previously 
paid (§ 100); such notices being directed to the place of abode of the person 
objected to, according to the address given in the list of voters, and given open 
and in duplicate to the postmaster of any post-office where money orders are 
received and paid, who, after ascertaining that the copies are alike, shall for- 
ward one according to the address, and return the other to the party bringing 
the same, for which, under the post-office regulations for the registration of let- 
ters, a fee shall be charged, not exceeding two-pence over tne postage. If no 
abode is given, the objection may be sent to the overseer of the parish, or to the 
town-clerk, or to the secondaries, as the case may be. 

§ 101 defines the meaning of words used in the Act, and § 102 provides 
that the Act may be amended during the session. We have not given the 
form of the claims, objections; oaths, &c., as they will be commouly pro- 


vided by persons well acquainted with the Act in the various electoral dis- 
tricts. 
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Abstracts of Important Public Acts. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC OATHS IN IRELAND. 


[6 and 7 Vict., c. 28.—4th July, 1843.] 


An Act to abolish the Roman Catholic Oath as a Qualification for Voters at 
Elections in Ireland, 


This Act repeals the oath imposed by the 10 Geo. IV., cap. 7, and declares 
that no person professing the Roman Catholic Religion in Ireland, being 
otherwise qualified, shall be required to take the said vath previous to voting 
at the election of Members of Parliament, and that Her Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects shall be admitted to vote at such elections on the same 
conditions and on the taking of the same oaths as are by law required to be 


taken at elections by Her Majesty’s Protestant subjects in that part of the 
United Kingdom. 


CANADA CORN BILL. 


[6 and 7 Vict., c.29.—12th July, 1843. ] 


By this Act it is declared that, in consideration of the Legislative Council 
of Canada having, on the 12th of October, 1842, imposed a duty of three 
shillings a bushel on each quarter of wheat imported into that country, not 
the growth of the United Kingdom, or any of Her Majesty’s possessions, 
from and after the 10th of October, 1843, there shall be levied and paid 
upon all wheat and wheat flour, the produce of the said province of Canada, 
which shall be imported thence into the United Kingdom, and shall be 
entered for home consumption (the same having been shipped and imported 
with such declarations and certificates as are required in respect thereof in 
and by the Act 5 and 6 Vict., cap. 14), in lieu of the duties charged thereon 
by the said Act of Parliament, the duties following : 

For every quarter of such wheat ove shilling, and so in proportion for a 

less quantity : 

For every barrel, being 196 lbs. of such wheat flour, a duty equal in 
amount to the duty which would hereby be payable upon 383 gallons 
of wheat, and so in proportion for a less quantity : 

And the said duties to be levied, collected, paid, and applied in such and 


the same manner in all respects as if the same had been imposed by the said 
Act of Parliament. 


POUND BREACH. 


[6 and 7 Vict., c. 30.—12th July, 1843. ] 


An Act to amend the Law relating to Pound Breach and Rescue in certain 
cases. 


It having been found that in many cases the a ae of prosecuting per- 
sons who have been guilty of rescuing cattle lawfully impounded, or damag- 
ing the pound, has been out of proportion to the damage sustained, it is 
provided that persons releasing or attempting to release cattle lawfully im- 
pounded, or lawfully seized for the purpose of impounding, or damaging or 
destroying any pound, shall, upon conviction before two justices, forfeit and 
pay any sum not exceeding 5/., together with the expenses; and in default 
of payment be imprisoned, with hard labour, for any term not exceeding 
three months, nor less than fourteen days. The justices, however, are not to 
decide upon cases involving questions of title, or bankruptcy, or as to the 
right of keeping in repair hedges, fences, &c. They are to proceed by sum- 
mons against offenders, or, upon good grounds, may issue their warrant, and 
convict on the oath of one or more witnesses, 
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APPREHENSION OF OFFENDERS. 


[6 and 7 Vict., c. 34.—28th July, 1843.] 
An Act for the better Apprehension of certain Offenders. 


By this Act offenders charged with any offence amounting in law to 
treason or felony, escaping from the Colonies into the United Kingdom, or 
from the United Kingdom to any of our Colonies, and against whom war- 
rants have been issued, may be appreliended by the proper officers, after the 
warrant has been indorsed, in Great Britain by one of the Secretaries of State, 
in Ireland by the Chief Secretary, and in the Colonies by one of the judges 
of the superior law courts. W hen apprehended the offender is to be examined 
before a justice of the peace, or other person having authority to examine and 
commit prisoners for trial, and, upon such evidence of criminality as would 
justify his committal if the offence had been committed in that part of Her 
Majesty's dominions, to be imprisoned until he can be sent back to the place 
where the offence was committed ; information of the committal to be sent 
under the hand of the committing officer, with a copy of the warrant, to one 
of the Secretaries of State in England, to the Chief Secretary in Ireland, and 
to the Governor or Acting Governor in any of the Colonies. Copies of the 
depositions duly certified and attested, upon which the original warrant was 
granted, are to be received as evidence of the criminality of the person 
apprehended. 

Any person committed to gaol under this Act, who shall not be sent by 
the readiest way to the place where the offence is alleged to have been com- 
mitted within two calendar months, may apply to the judge for his discharge, 
which is to be granted unless sufficient cause be shown for the contrary; 
and if not indicted within six months after his arrival in that part of Her 
Majesty's dominions in which he is charged to have committed the offence, 
or if upon trial he is acquitted, he is, if he so desire, to be sent back to the 
place where he was apprehended, free of cost, and with as little delay as 
possible, 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


[6 and 7 Vict., c. 36.—28th July, 1843.] 


An Act to erempt from County, Borough, Parochial, and other local Rates, 
Land and Buildings occupied by Scientific or Literary Societies. 


From and after the Ist of October, 1843, it is declared that no persons 
shall be assessed or liable to pay, to any county, borough, parochial, or other 
local rates or cesses, in respect of any land, houses, or buildings, or parts of 
houses or buildings, belonging to any Society instituted for purposes of 
Science, Literature, or the Fine Arts exclusively, either as tenaut or as 
owner, and occupied by it for the transaction of its business, and for carrying 
into effect its purposes, provided that such Society shall be supported wholly 
or in part by annual voluntary contributions, and shall not, and by its laws 
may not, make any dividend, gift, division, or bonus in money unto or be- 
tween any of its members, and provided also that such Society shall obtain 
the certificate of the barrister at law or lord advocate, as hereinafter men- 
tioned ; but before any such Society can be entitled to the benefit of this 
Act, they must cause three copies of their rules of management to be sub- 
mitted to the barrister or perscn appointed to certify the rules of Friendly 
Societies, who shall certify on each of the copies if the Society is entitled to 
the benefit of this Act, or state in writing his reasonsif the certificate is with- 
held. One of these certified copies is to be returned to the Society, one to be 
retained by the barrister, and the third isto be transmitted to the clerk of the 
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peace for confirmation at the sessions ; such copy to be filed with the rolls 
of the sessions in his custody, without any fee. Any alterations in the laws 
or rules of such Society, affecting its property or constitution, to be submit- 
ted, certitied, and deposited, in the like manner ; but in case of the certificate 
being refused to the alterations, the benefit derived from the Act to cease 
from the time of the alterations coming into effect. A fee of one guinea is 
to be paid by each Society for the certificate, together with the expense of 
transmitting the copies of the rules to and from the examining barrister. 

It is, however, provided that in case of the barrister refusing his certificate, 
the Society may submit their laws and regulations to the court of quarter 
sessions, together with the reasons assigned for the refusal of the certificate, 
and the court may, if they think fit, order the rules to be filed, which shall 
have the same effect as the certificate of the barrister; any person, also, as- 
sessed to a rate from which any Society is exempt, may appeal against such 
exemption to the court of quarter session, within four calendar months after 
the assessment, or after the claim for the exemption, has been made, and 
upon this appeal the court may confirm or annul the certificate, and award 
such costs to either appellant or respondent as they may think proper; such 
decision to be final. 


C HURCH ENDOWMENT. 


[6 and 7 Vict., c. 37.—28th July, 1843.] 
An Act to make better provision for the Spiritual Care of populous Parishes. 


This Act is to empower the ‘ Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England’ 
to borrow from the * Governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne’ the sum of 
600,000/. 3 per cent. stock, paying the interest half-yearly, and any further 
sum, upon the security of all the property vested in the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners under the provisions of the Cathedral Acts (3 and 4 Vict., c. 113, 
and 4 and 5 Vict. c. 39). After thirty years the Bounty Board may require 
the repayment of their capital, at the rate of one-twelfth part yearly. The 

‘Ecclesiastical Commissioners are to have full rights of ownership over the 
lands vested in them, or of stock transferred to them, but the stock not to be 
used, nor any lands to be sold, without the approval of her Majesty in 
council, 

The Commissioners are then empowered to form districts for spiritual pur- 
poses in such populous parishes or places as they are needed, with the con- 
sent of the Bishop of the Diocese, such district not containing any consecrated 
church or chapel, and to declare the name of such district, which is to be 
permanently endowed to the amount of not less than 100/. per annum, to be 
increased to 150/. upon the district becoming a new parish. The scheme 
for the formation of such districts is to be submitted to her Majesty in 
council, giving previous notice of the same to the patron and incumbent of 
the parish; aud a map of the district is to be annexed to the scheme, and 
registered with it, when ratified. A minister is then to be nominated, to be 
licensed by the Bishop, who is to hold his office in the same manner as a 
perpetual curate, and may in such character receive and take any grant or 
endowment of augmentation, notwithstanding the statutes of mortmain, as 
also any real or personal estate or effects whatsoever. A temporary place 
of worship may be licensed by the Bishop, but this is not to prevent mar- 

riages or burials for the district in the mother church, nor to affect certain 

other rights. 

Upon a new church being consecrated, the district is to become a new 
ach the minister to be a perpetual curate, and churchwardens are to be 
cliosen and appointed; but this Act is not to aflect parochial rights or 
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privileges otherwise than as expressly provided, and compensation may be 
awarded to the incumbent of any parish whose emoluments may be dimi- 
nished by the operation of this Act. The patronage of such uew districts or 
parishes may be conferred, either in perpetuity, or for one or more nomina- 
tions, on any person or persons contributing to the permanent endowment of 
the minister, or towards providing a church or chapel for the use of the 
inhabitants; unless so assigned, the patronage is to be exercised alternately 
by the crown and by the bishop of the diocese, the first presentation being in 

e crown. 

Persons are enabled to give or —— property, real or personal, for the 
purposes of endowment, notwithstanding the statutes to the contrary ;. and so 
much of the statute 17 Car. II., = 3, which enables impropriators to aug- 
ment parsonages or vicarages, which was repealed by the 1 and 2 Vic., cap. 
106, § 15, is revived. 

It is also provided that the Church Building Commissioners may make 
grants in aid of the erection of churches under this Act, although the patron- 
age may not belong to the incumbent of the original parish in which such 
church may be situated. 


DISSENTERS’ MARRIAGES, IRELAND. 


[6 and 7 Vict., c. 39.—28th July, 1843.] 
An Act for Confirmation of certain Marriages in Ireland. 


Declares that all marriages had and celebrated in Ireland since the passing 
of an Act passed in the last Session of Parliament, intituled ‘An Act for 
Confirmation of certain Marriages in Ireland,’ and before the passing of this 
Act, by Presbyterian or other Protestant Dissenting Ministers or teachers, or 
those who at the time of such marriages had been such, shall be, and shall 
be adjudged and taken to have been and to he, of the same force and effect 
in law as if such marriages had been solemnized by clergymen of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. 


EXCISE, IRELAND. 


[6 and 7 Vict., c. 49.—10th August, 1843.] 


An Act to reduce the Duty on Spirits in Ireland, and to impose other counter- 
vailing Duties and Drawbacks on the Removal of certain Mixtures and 
Compounds between Ireland, England, and Scotland respectively. 


From the Ist of August, 1843, the additional duty of 1s. upon every 
gallon of spirits distilled or warehoused in Ireland, imposed by the Act of 
1843, 5 and 6 Vict., cap. 15, is declared to cease and determine, except as 
to arrears of duty then due; but new duties and drawbacks are imposed on 
the removal of mixtures and compounds between Ireland and England, 
and Scotland, of which a schedule is given ; and the provisions of the 6 and7 
Wm. IV., cap. 72, respecting the removal, the strength of the mixtures, or 
the quantity of spirits to be contained, with other regulations, are revived, 
notwithstanding their repeal by the 5 and 6 Vict., cap. 25. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


[6 and 7 Vict., c.61.—17th August, 1843.] 


An Act to remove Doubts respecting the Admission of Ministers to Bznefices in 
that part of the United Kingdom called Scotland. 


_ In order to remove doubts as to the construction of certain Acts of the 
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Parliaments of Scotland, and of Great Britain, relating to the presentation 
to benefices, it is by this Act declared that when a presentation to any 
benefice within that part of the United Kingdom called Scotland by the 
undoubted patron has been laid before the Presbytery of the Bounds, it shall 
and may be lawful for the Presbytery, as part and as the commencement of 
the proceedings in the examination and admission of the person so presented 
for the cure of that parish, and of the trial of his gifts and qualities, to 
appoint him to preach in the church of the said parish at such times as the 
Presbytery may direct, or as may be directed by any regulations of the 
General Assembly to that effect ; and after the presentee shall have preached 
in the parish church according to the directions of the Presbytery, the Pres- 
bytery, or a committee of their number, shall meet, after due notice, at the 
said church, and shall intimate that if any one or more parishioners being 
members of the congregation have any objection to the individual so pre- 
sented, in respect to his ministerial gifts and qualities, either in ge or 
with reference to that particular parish, or any reason to state against his 
settlement in that parish, and which objections or reasons do not infer matter 
of charge against the presentee to be prosecuted and followed out according 
to the forms and discipline of the church, the Presbytery are ready, either 
then or at their next meeting, to receive the same in writing, or to write 
down the same in their minutes in the form and manner which such 
parishioners may desire. 

§ 2 euacts that the objections or reasons aforesaid shall be fully considered 
and disposed of by the Presbytery by whom they are to be cognosced and 
determined on judicially, or shall be referred by the Presbytery to the 
superior Judicatory of the Church for decision, as the Presbytery may see 
cause, the presentee and all parties having interest being heard in either 
case on the same ; and the Presbytery or other Judicatory of the Church to 
whom the said objections or reasons shall be stated or referred as aforesaid 
shall, in cognoscing and determining on the same judicially, have regard 
only to such objections and reasons so stated as are personal to the presentee 
in regard to his ministerial gifts and qualities, either in general or with 
respect to that particular parish, but shall be entitled to have regard to the 
whole circumstances and condition of the parish, to the spiritual welfare and 
edification of the people, and to the character and number of the persons by 
whom the said objections or reasons shall be preferred; and if the Presbytery 
or other Judicatory of the Church shall come to the conclusion, as their 
judgment on the whole matter, that the said objections or reasons, or any of 
them, are well founded, and that in respect thereof the individual presented 
is not a qualified and suitable person for the functions of the ministry in 
that particular parish, and ought not to be settled in the same, they shall 
pronounce a deliverance to that effect, and shall set forth and specify in such 
deliverance the special ground or grounds on which it is founded, and in 
respect of which they find that the presentee is not qualified for that charge, 
in which event they shall intimate their deliverance respecting the presentee 
to the patron, who shall thereupon have power to issue another presentation 
within the period of six calendar months after the date of such deliverance 
if no appeal shall be taken to a superior Judicatory of the Church, or in the 
event of an appeal being taken to a superior Judicatory of the Church, then 
within six months after the date of the judgment of the superior Judicatory 
of the Church affirming the deliverance of the inferior Judicatory of the 
Church or dismissing the appeal. 

By § 3 it is enacted that if the Presbytery or other Judicatory of the 
Church, after considering all the objections aforesaid to the presentee and all 
the reasons stated against his settlement in that particular parish, shall be 
satisfied, in the discharge of their functions and in the exercise of their 
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authority and duty as ministérs of the gospel and as office-bearers in the 
Church, that? no good objections ‘against the individual or no good reason 
against his settlement has been stated as aforesaid, or that the objections and 
reasons stated are not truly founded in any objection personal to the pre- 
sentee in regard to his ministerial gifts aud qualities, either in general or 
with reference to that particular parish, or arise from causeless prejudices, 
the said Presbytery or other Judicatory of the Church shall repel the same, 
and, subject to the right of appeal as hereinafter provided, shall complete 
the further trials and examination of the presentee, and, if found by them 
to be qualified for the ministry in that parish, shall admit and receive him 
into the benefice as by law provided. = 

But it shall not be lawful (§ 4) for any Presbytery or other Judicatory of 
the Church to reject any presentee upon the ground of any mere dissent or 
dislike expressed by any part of the congregation of the parish to which he 
is presented, and which dissent or dislike shall not be founded upon objec- 

\ tions or reasons to be fully cognosced, judged of, and determined in the 

manner aforesaid by the said Presbytery or other Judicatory of the Church. 

The presentee, patron, or objectors may appeal ($5) from any deliverance 
pronounced as aforesaid by the said Presbytery acting within its competency 
as a Judicatory of the Church, to the superior Judicatories of the Church 
according to the furms and government of the Church of Scotland as by Jaw 
established. 

The right of presentees now in possession (§ 6) is not, however, to be chal- 
lenged, although a former presentee may have been rejected under the Act 
of General Assembly of May, 1835. 


DESIGNS’ COPYRIGHT. 


[6 and 7 Vict., c. 65.—22nd August, 1843.] : 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Copyright of Designs. 


| 


This Act extends that of the 5 and 6 Vict., cap. 100, of last session (see 
Comp. to Alm., 1843, p. 159), which was confined to “ designs for orna- 
mentiugarticles of manufacture,” to designs not ornamental, but having refer- 
ence to some purpose of utility, so far as such design svall be for the shape 
or form of such articles of manufacture, and have been hitherto unpublished ; 
such copyright to be registered, and to exist for three years from the date of 
registration, bnt each article must bear the word “registered” upon some 
part of it, with the date of registration, or the benefit of the Act to be for- 
feited. Any article wrongfully so marked, or advertised for sale as regis- 
tered, subjects the person so offending to a penalty for each offence of a sum 
not exceeding 5/., nor less than_1/. Floor and oil cloths are to be included 
in class 6 (carpets) of the previous Act, and all the provisions of that Act 
not inconsistent with this, chiefly relating to proceedings under the Act, are 
continued, and made applicable to this Act. 

' The appointment of a registrar under the provisions of the former Act is 
repealed, and the Board of Trade empowered to appoint a registrar and other 
officers, for carrying both the Acts into effect, and to fix their remuneration. 
The duties and powers of the registrar are then defined ; one of the duties being 
to prepare an index of the titles of the designs not ornamental, to be inspected 
by any one on the payment of a fee, and after the expiration of the copy- 
right, the designs themselves (which are to be furnished to the registrar at 
the time of registration) may be inspected and copied upon payment of a fee. 
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WARRANTS OF ATTORNEY. 


[6 and 7 Vict., c. 65.—22nd August, 1843.] 
An Act to enlarge the Provisions of an Act for preventing Frauds upon Credi- 
tors by secret Warrants of Attorney to confess Judgment, 


The Act 3 Geo. IV., cap. 39, provided that a book should be kept by the 
clerk of the dockets in the Court of King’s Bench in which every warrant 
of attorney, or cognovit actionem, or copy thereof, should be entered, to be 
searched at all reasonable times by any one on payment of sixpence for each 
person searched for. The present Act directs that, in addition to such book, 
another book or index shall be kept of the names, additions, and descriptions 
of the persons giving such warrants of attorney, or cognovits, but no further 
particulars (these being entered in the book under the previous Act, as here- 


tofore) ; this index to be open to inspection upon payment of one shilling for 
the search for each name sought for. 


THEATRES. 


[6 and 7 Vict., c. 68.—22nd August, 1843.] 
An Act for regulating Theatres. 


After repealing certain Acts, or parts of Acts, relating to theatres, except 
as to licences yet in force, which are to continue legal for the time granted, 
the present Act declares that no person shall keep open any house or place for 
the public performance of stage plays, without the authority of letters-patent, 
or a licence from the Lord Chamberlain, or the justices of the peace, under 
a penalty of a sum not exceeding 20/. for every day such house shall have 
been kept open without licence. 

The Lord Chamberlain is to have authority to grant licences to theatres 
within the parliamentary boundaries of London and Westminster, and the 
boroughs of Finsbury, Marylebone, the Tower Hamlets, Lambeth, and 
Southwark ; also within New Windsor and Brighton, and wherever her 
Majesty may occasionally reside; but no licence to be granted within Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, or within fourteen miles of the same, without the consent of 
the Chancellors or Vice-Chancellors of the same. For every such licence a 
fee is to be paid to the Lord Chamberlain, to be fixed by himself, according 
to a scale, but not to exceed ten shillings for each calendar month during 
which the theatre is licensed to continue open. Elsewhere the justices are to 
grant licences, but the fee to their clerk is not to exceed five shillings a month. 
The licence in all cases is only to be granted to the actual and responsible 
manager for the time being, whose name and place of abode shall be printed 
on every play-bill issued by him ; and who shall become bound himself, in 
asum not exceeding 500/., with two sureties for sums not exceeding 100/. 
each, fur due observance of the rules respecting theatres in force at the time, 
and for payment of penalties for any breach of the same. 

The Lord Chamberlain and the justices, within their respective jurisdic- 
tious, may suspend any licence in cases of riot or misbehaviour, or order 
the theatres to be closed on any public occasion; any theatre opened in con- 
travention of such orders to be deemed an unlicensed theatre, and the mana- 
ger subject to the penalties thereby incurred. Persons performing for hire 
in any unlicensed theatre, or causing, permitting, or suffering to be acted, 
any part in any stage-play, shall forfeit, at the discretion of the justices 
before whom he is convicted,a sum not exceeding 5/. for every day on which 
he shall so offend. 

No new plays or additions to old ones, no new or altered prologue or epi- 
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logue, to be acted or recited, fill they have been deposited with the Lord 
Chamberlain seven days at least before the intended representation, signed by 
the manager, with the place where, and the time when, it is intended to 
produce the same, and accompanied with a fee (according to a scale) not 
exceeding two guineas, (but the period of seven days is not to be reckoned 
to run till the fee is paid). The Lord Chamberlain (or his deputy) may 
except to the whole or any part of such play, prologue, or epilogue, and if 
upon such disallowance, or before the expiration of the seven days, any per- 
son shall present, or cause to be presented, any such play, &c., he shall be- 
come liable to a penalty, affixed by the justices before whom he is convicted, 
of any sum not exceeding 50/. for each offence, and the licence, in case of 
there being such, shall become absolutely void. 

Wherever money or other reward is taken for admission, directly or indi- 
rectly ; or where the purchase of an article of some kind is made a condition 
of admission, or wherever distilled or fermented liquors are sold, the actors 
are to be deemed as acting for hire ; and in cases of proceeding against per- 
sons for keeping an unlicensed theatre, or for acting for hire therein, the 
burden of proof shall lie on the party accused, and such places, unless 
proved to the contrary, shall be taken to be unlicensed. 

Upon proper notice, and payment or tender of costs, all informations or 
actions for the recovery of penalties under previous Acts may be stayed, 
and the proceedings discontinued. The penalties under the present Act 
are to be recovered in the usual way, either in the courts of record, or 
before two justices, with a power of appeal in the latter case to the quarter 
sessions. The penalties are to be applied, first, to the payment of the expenses 
of the prosecutor, and the remainder to the use of Her Majesty. No person 
to be prosecuted under this Act unless the prosecution be commenced within 
six months after the committal of the offence. The word “ stage-play” is 
declared to include all theatrical entertainments whatever; but the Act is 
not to apply to booths or shows exhibiting at any lawful fair, allowed by the 
magistrates, 


STAMP DUTIES. 


[6 and 7 Vict., c. 72.—22d August, 1843.] 
An Act to impose certain Stamp Duties, and to amend the Laws relating thereto. 


This Act is to extend the provisions of the Act of last session (5 and 6 
Vict., cap. 79), respecting the stamp duty on donations and presentations to 
ecclesiastical benefices by her Majesty, to all donations and presentations 
whatever. It then imposes a stamp duty of 5/. upon every certificate of 
registration of a design under the Designs’ Copyright Act of the present ses- 
sion (p. 144); and repeals the stamp duty of twenty shillings chargeable 
in Ireland for the bond on obtaining a marriage licence; and also the same 
sum upon leases for a term not exceeding three years, where the real annual 
rent does not exceed 50Z., or the fine or consideration does not exceed 200/. 


ATTORNIES AND SOLICITORS. 


[6 and 7 Vict. c. 73.—22nd August, 1843.] 
An Act for consolidating and amending several of the Laws relating to Attor- 
neys and Solicitors practising in England and Wales. 


This Act repeals wholly or in part thirty-two Acts respecting solicitors and 
attorneys, but fifty-eight others relating to them either wholly or in part are 
retained. Under this statute power is given, for the first time, to tax bills for 
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conveyancing business; and permission may be given to attorneys to bring 
actions before the expiration of a month after the delivery of their bills of costs. 
There are seven provisions in the Act relating to bills of costs. It is enacted 
that attorneys and solicitors shall not commence an action until one month 
after the delivery of a bill of costs, Reference of bills to the proper officers 
may be made within a month, whether they relate to business transacted in 
the court or not. Taxation may be ordered after a month, but not after a 
verdict has been obtained, or twelve months have elapsed since the delivery 
of the bill, unless under special circumstances. Proceedings in actions are 
to be stayed during a reference. There is a proviso to the first of the seven 
clauses that a judge may authorise an attorney or solicitor to bring an action 
within a month, on proof that there is probable cause that the party is about 
to quit England. By § 41 taxation may be ordered after payment, pro- 
vided it is made within twelve months. By § 43 all applications under this 
Act are to be made in the matter of the attorney, and the amount certified 
by the proper officer to be due to be enforced. There are many other regu- 


lations as to the admission of persons as attorneys, and no attorney is to have 
more than two articled clerks at one time. 


ARMS (IRELAND). 
[6 and 7 Vict., c. 74.—22nd August, 1843.] 


An Act to amend and continue for two years, and to the end of the then next 
Session of Parliament, the Laws in Ireland relative to the registering of 


Arms, and the Importation, Manufacture, and Sale of Arms, Gunpowder, 
and Ammunition. 


Every person desirous of keeping arms, whether already registered or not, 
is required to make application, twenty-one days before the meeting of the 
general session of the peace, to the clerk of the petty sessions of the district in 
which he resides, who is to enter the applications in a book, open to the in- 
spection of the justices of the county, and to the inspectors of the constabu- 
lary force of the county ; and, fourteen days before the commencement of 
the general session, to transmit them to the clerk of the peace, who, ten days 
before the commencement of the session, is to make out a list of them; and 
no licence can be granted by the justices unless the proper forms of applica- 
tion have been observed. The applications are to be considered at the ses- 
sions for the division of the county in which the applicant resides, and 
special days and hours are to be appointed for the consideration of applica- 
tions at each session ; but the justices may, if the time appointed be insuffi- 
cient, appoint additional days, and adjourn any sessions from time to time 
and from place to place. The justices present are to inquire into the fitness 
of the applicant to be licensed, and may examine him upon oath, if present, 
or any other person who can testify as to the matter, and if satisfied may grant 
a licence in the form specified by the Act, specifying the number and de- 
scription of arms to be kept, the letters and number to be marked on 
them, and the place or places where they are to be kept. The clerk of the 
peace to register the same (the register book to be open to the inspection of 
the justices and inspectors of the constabulary ‘ek, and deliver it to the 
applicant, without any fee whatever. Persons, however, already licensed, 
applying to the sessions within twenty-one days from the commencement of 
the Act, to be licensed without inquiry, wuless a notice of inquiry shall have 
been served upon them. At each general quarter session, the clerk of the 
peace, under the direction of the justices, is to revise the registry, and ex- 
punge the names of persons whose licences have been withdrawn or forfeited, 
or who may have deceased; and a list of all the persons who may have ob- 
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tained licences at each sessions, is also to be made out by the clerk of the 
peace, and a copy to be transmitted on demand to every justice of the peace or 
inspector of the constabulary force of the county. Any person to whom a 
licence has been refused may appeal, if ina county of a town, or city, to the 
next general sessions of the county adjoining, or if in a county at large to the 
next session of the same county. The arms in the meantime to be deposited 
with the sub-inspector of the constabulary force, or with some licensed dealer 
in arms, 

When a licence for the keeping of arms has been first obtained, the arms are 
to be examined and compared with the licence; if found to correspond with 
the description, they are to be marked with such letters as may be ordered 
‘by the chief or under secretary of the Lord-Lieutenant, and also with a 
number to indicate the order of licence and registration, and are then to be 
re-delivered, with the licence, to the person so licensed. The marking to 
take place under the superintendence of the inspector of the constabulary 
force, by such person as he shall appoint; the expense to be defrayed by the 
paymaster of the constabulary force. 

At subsequent sessions the licences are to be applied for and obtained in 
the same manner as at first; and if a licence is lost, a certificate may be 
granted in lieu thereof at a petty sessions. Licensed persons changing their 
abode are to give notice to the clerk of the petty sessions, who is to transmit 
the same to the clerk of the peace, who is to make a note of the same in the 
registry-book ; persons neglecting to give such notice are declared liable to 
‘a penalty not exceeding 5/.; and persons keeping arms without a licence 
are declared liable to a penalty not exceeding for the first offence 10/., and 
for subsequent offences not exceeding 20/., with forfeiture of the arms in all 
cases. is, however, is not to apply to any licensed manufacturer or 
“dealer in arms, nor to persons engaged in carrying arms from a licensed 
‘holder to a licensed maker for the purposes of sale or repair. 

Any justice of peace, or inspector or constable of the constabulary force, 
‘is re apy to examine arms carried by any person, and require the name 
and place of abode of such person ; and if he shall refuse to allow the arms 
to be examined, or to tell his name and abode, may be apprehended and 
conveyed within twelve hours before a justice of the peace, who may require 
him to give security for his ap nce before the petty sessions to answer 
the complaint against him, and in default thereof may commit him to prison ; 
but no person shall, on any pretence whatever, be detained for a longer period 
than twelve hours, for if he cannot be brought before a justice within that 
time, he is to be discharged, and proceeded against bysummons. The arms 
to be restored when the person is discharged, or on security being given. 
The penalty, if convicted, for refusing to allow the arms to be examined, 
or : give the name and abode, or giving false or fictitious ones, is not to ex- 
ceed 5/. 

Persons acquiring arms before the meeting of the general sessions are not 
liable to the penalty if they give notice to the petty sessions ; and in case of 
the death of a licensed person, the licence may be temporarily transferred to 
some member of the family by the justices at petty sessions, of which trans- 
fer the clerk shall transmit notice to the ae pe the peace. In case the 
magistrates do not think fit to transfer the licence, the arms are to be 
deposited with the sub-inspector of the constabulary force ; but no person 
is liable to the penalty for baving such arms in his possession until after 
the general sessions of the peace to be held twenty-one days after the decease 
of such licensed person, unless he shall have been required to deposit such 
arms by some justice or peace officer, and have refused or neglected to do so. 

Persons licensed to keep arms disposing of the same are required to give 
notice within seven days of their having done so, in a form prescribed by 
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the Act, stating the name and abode of the buyer, under a penalty not 
exceeding 5/.; and licensed persons shall produce their arms when required 
by the justices at petty sessions, but not oftener than once in every three 
months, to any sub-inspector or constable named in the warrant, the non- 
production subjecting the party to the same penalty as for having arms 
without a licence. The justices at a general sessions may, if they think fit, 
withdraw licences, and cause the erasure of the name of any person from the 
registry list, but not without giving fourteen days’ notice to the person, with 
the grounds on which such withdrawal has been resolved upon ; and persons 
upon whom such notices have been served, who do not deliver up their arms, 
are to be liable to penalty and forfeiture. On information on oath, a justice, 
or a sub-inspector, or head constable, may enter and search houses on sus- 
picion of having unregistered arms, and, if found, seize and carry away the 
same, but not at any time between sunset and sunrise. Any two justices 
having suspicion that arms are unlawfully kept within any county, city, 
&c., may report the same to the Lord-Lieutenant, who may thereupon, by 
warrant, cause a general search to be made fur them. 

Any person in whose possession, upon search, a pike or pike-head shall 
be found, being duly convicted thereof, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and for the first offence be imprisoned for a period not exceeding 
twelve months, and for any subsequent offence not exceeding three years, 
unless he can abi such weapon was in his possession for a lawful purpose, 
or without his knowledge. “ 

No arms, gunpowder, &c., to be imported into Ireland without the licence 
of the Lord-Lieutenant, or his chief or under secretary; but persons may 
import arms for personal defence, or for sporting, on registering the same 
with the officer of the port of landing, who shall grant a licence for the same, 
to be valid until the next general sessions of the peace be holden; and for a 
further period, not exceeding six months, by two justices, to persons not 
permanently resident in Ireland. All arms, &c., imported without a licence 
are declared forfeited, and a penalty not exceeding 10/. imposed upon the 
importer. 

Dra the commencement of this Act no person in Ireland shall manufac- 
ture gunpowder without a licence from the Lord-Lieutenant, or his secretary ; 
the place where such manufacture is carried on, with all the stores where the 
powder is deposited being mentioned in the licence, together with the name 
of the maker, under a penalty of 50/., and forfeiture of the gunpowder: and 
no person not a manufacturer shall sell gunpowder without a licence under 
similar penalties; nor shall sell to any but a licensed dealer, or to a person 
licensed to carry arms, except for mining or blasting purposes under a certi- 
ficate from one or more justices, under penalties not exceeding 5/. for the 
first offence, nor exceeding 107. for subsequent offences; nor is any gun- 
powder or ammunition of any sort to be kept by unlicensed persons, under 
penalties similar to those for keeping unlicensed arms. 

Every maker or dealer is to give notice of sending out any arms, within 
twenty-four hours, to the nearest police or constabulary station, the arms to 
be sent either uncovered or the package conspicuously marked ‘ Arms ;” 
any neglect herein subjecting them to a penalty not exceeding 10/.; the 
sending out of gunpowder to be notified in a similar manner, and any fraud 
in the manifest subjects the party offending to a penalty not exceeding 20/. 
If the gunpowder sent out shall exceed twenty-five pounds in weight, it 
must be removed in casks marked “ Gunpowder,” subject to forfeiture if not 
so marked, with a penalty on the offender not exceeding 20/. 

Any licensed persons lending their licences to unlicensed persons, or lend- 
ing A sca obtained for blasting for other purposes, are also liable to a 
penalty not exceeding 20/7. 
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Gunpowder makers and dealers, within thirty days from the commence- 
ment of this Act, and afterwards monthly, are to return an account of 
their stock to the inspector or head constable of their district, and to keep a 
book with an account of all sales, with the names of the persons to whom 
sold, and the time when ; which, and the stock also, is to be open to the in- 
spection of the inspector or constable, such accounts and returns to be trans- 
mitted by them as directed to the inspector-general; neglecting to keep 
such book, or not producing the same when legally required, or making 
false entries therein, subjects the offender to a penalty not exceeding 104. for 
the first offence, and not exceeding 20/. for any subsequent offence. 

No person is to make, or mend, or expose for sale, any fire-arm, or any 
parts thereof, without a licence from the Lord-Lieutenant or his secretary, 
which licence is not to be granted except upon a certificate signed by one or 
more justices of the peace in petty sessions, every offender being subject to a 
penalty not exceeding 50/.; and any person convicted of making any pike 
or pike-head shall be liable to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding 
three years without hard labour. And all persons licensed to make or repair 
fire-arms are to keep books, and to make a monthly return of all such ar- 
ticles made, sold, or repaired to the inspector or head constable, who shall 
transmit the same to the inspector-general ; these books may also be examined 
by any person authorised by the inspector-general, or by the justices, or 
inspectors ; any neglect, or false entry, or non-production, subjects the offen- 
der to a penalty of asum not exceeding 10/. for the first offence, and not ex- 
ceeding 204 for subsequent offences. All such licences granted by the Lord- 
Lieutenant or his secretary may be suspended on notice from the secretary, left 
at the shop or warehouse of the party, and any person manufacturing or dealing 
in any of such articles after the receipt of such notice shall be considered as 
doing so without a licence, and the articles may be seized, under a justice’s 
warrant, and forfeited. Arms and gunpowder so seized and forfeited are to 
be transmitted by the inspectors to one of her Majesty’s storehouses, or to the 
officer commanding the nearest detachment of troops; a written account of 
the number, nature, and amount of the seizure to be transmitted to the Lord- 
Lieutenaut, with the place where and the person from whom they were seized. 

Offences against this Act incurring a penalty not exceeding 20/. may be 
tried before two or more justices of the peace in petty sessions, aud they may 
adjudicate according to the provisions of this Act on the confession of the 
party accused, or on the oath of one or more credible witnesses; in case of 
non-payment of the penalty imposed, it may be recovered by distress and sale 
of the offender's goods; but if no sufficient distress can be found, the offender 
may be imprisoned for any time not exceeding one month, where the fine or 
penalty does not exceed 5/., nor more than three months in any case. Where 
the sum to be recovered exceeds the sum of 20/., it may be sued for in the 
name of the attorney-general, in the court of the assistant barrister, chairman 
of sessions, or recorder, having jurisdiction in the place where the offence was 
committed, or the offender happens to be; and all forfeitures to be sued for 
under the powers and authorities of the laws relating to the excise. The 
Lord-Lieutenant, however, is empowered to remit or mitigate any fine or 
punishment imposed under this Act, and to order the restoration of any article 
forfeited, as he may deem fitting. The proof of being licensed is in all cases 
to lie on the person claiming the benefit of the licence, but costs may be given 
in cases of vexatious complaints. . 


Grand juries may present the sums necessary for carrying this Act into 
effect. 

The Act is not to extend to Her Majesty's forces, nor toany corps of militia 
actually embodied, nor to the staff of the militia, nor the constabulary police 
or coast guard; but members of yeomanry corps not actually embodied are 
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to register their arms, and have them marked, under the penalties hereby im- 
posed for neglect. Public museums or persons having collections of ancient 
or other arms kept for ornament or curiosity, and not for use, may obtain a 
licence for keeping them in their possession without being marked, but are 
subject to all the penalties of the Act if they are used. 

Any clerk of the peace or clerk of petty sessions wilfully contravening or 
disobeying the provisions of this Act is liable to be sued in the courts of 
record at Dublin, by the attorney-general, and the jury may find a verdict 
of not less than 102. or more than 1002. for every such breach of duty ; such 
verdict not to prejudice the right of other parties to bring an action for any 
grievance sustained by such misconduct. 

The local courte and magistrates in Dublin and other cities and towns are’ 
invested with ‘similar powers and jurisdictions as the county courts and 
county magistrates. 

No action or suit can be commenced under this Act unless commenced 
within three calendar months from the time of the imputed offence. Pro- 
ceedings are not to be quashed for want of form, nor to be removable, by 
certiorari or other writ, into the courts of record ; nor shall persons be deemed 
trespassers in distraining, for any want of form: but persons may recover for 
special damage in an action on the case, for any irregularity committed 
afterward, except a tender of sufficient amends have been made before the 
bringing of the action, which shall be a bar thereto. 

- The appeal to the quarter sessions, where made, is to be final, and the 
court may award costs as to them may seem just and reasonable. The ap- 
pellant, where the appeal is rejected, not paying the sum adjudged against 
him, may be committed until such sum is paid, but not for a longer period 
than three mouths ;.but if the appellant make good his appeal, reasonable 
costs may be awarded him against the prosecutor or informer, to be recovered 
by the usual process. 

The Act is to commence from such day as the Lord-Lieutenant in council 
shall appoint, and continue in force for two years from such day, and until 
the end of the then next session of parliament. An abstract of the provi- 
sions: of the Act is directed to be prepared, printed, and distributed for the 
informatien of all persons in Ireland affected by its enactments. 


APPREHENSION OF OFFENDERS (FRANCE). 
{6 ‘and 7 Vict., c. 75.—22nd August, 1843.] 


An Act for giving effect to a Convention between Her Majesty and the King of 
the French for the Apprehension of certain Offenders. 


This Act is to legalise a convention entered into with France for the mu- 
tual giving up of offenders who may escape from the one country to the 
other, on requisition duly made by the French ambassador, accused of having 
committed the crimes of murder (as defined by the French code), attempt at 
murder, forgery, or fraudulent bankruptcy : warrants shall be issued for the 
apprehension of such offender, and any justice before whom he may be 
brought is authorised to commit him to gaol until delivered up pursuant to 
such requisition; and in every such case copies of the depositions on which 
the original warrant was issued, duly certified as true copies, may be re- 
ceived as evidence. The Secretary of State may then order the person com- 
mitted to be delivered up to the person or persons authorised to receive him. 
But no justice is to issue a warrant for the apprehension of any such offender 
unless the party applying is the bearer of a warrant or document, issued 
by a judge or competent authority in France, authenticated in such a 
manner as would justify the arrest of the supposed offender in France upon 
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the same charge. If the prisoner so committed shall not be conveyed out 
of her Majesty’s dominions within two months from the time of his commit- 
tal, any of her Majesty's judges, on application made to them, and after 
notice of such application has been sent to the Secretary of State (or to the 
acting governor in acolony), may order such person to be discharged, unless 
good cause shall be shown to the contrary. The Act is to extend to all her 
Majesty’s present or future possessions, and to continue in force during the 
continuance of the Convention. 


APPREHENSION OF OFFENDERS (AMERICA). 


[6 and 7 Vict., c. 76.—22nd August, 1843.] 
An Act for giving effect toa Treaty between Her Majesty and the United 
States of America for the Apprehension of certain Offenders. 
‘ This Act relating to America is precisely similar in its nature and pur- 


poses to the foregoing ; but the crimes specified include, in addition, piracy, 
arson, aud robbery, and do not include fraudulent bankruptcy. 


INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA. 


[6 and 7 Vict., c. 80. —22nd August, 1843.] 


An Act for the better Government of Her Majesty's Subjects resorting to 
China. 

By this Act her Majesty is empowered to authorise the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Trade to make ordinances for her Majesty's subjects resorting to 
China, or to make them herself with the advice of her Privy Council ; but 
all such ordinances are to be laid before Parliament as soon as they conve- 
niently can. It also limits the time of bringing an action to six months 
from the committal of the offence, and not afterwards. 


CORONERS’ DUTIES. 


al [6 and 7 Vict., c. 83.—22nd August, 1843.] 
i An Act to amend the Laws respecting the Duties of Coroners. 

Hi The principal purpose of this Act is to enable Coroners to appoint depu- 
i) ties to act for them, but ouly in case of the illness of the Coroner. It pro- 
vides also that inquisitions are not to be quashed on account of technical 
defects, nor for the omission or insertion of words of mere form or surplusage. 


CUSTOMS’ DUTIES. 
[6 and 7 Vict., c. 84.—22nd August, 1843.] 


An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Customs. 


> 

i Many regulations are enacted by this statute for the regulation of the 
| } Custom-house proceedings, and for the measurement of shipping; but the 


i provisions of most general interest are those admitting foreign salted beef aud 
z pork to be shipped as stores from the warehouse, without entry or payment of 
r duty, ifduly borne upon the ship's clearance, subject to such regulatious as 
t the chief officer of customs at the port of shipmeut shall direct; directing 
fi that flour or biscuit lodged in warehouses, under the 5 and 6 Vict., cap. 92, as 
ot a substitute for an equivalent quantity of wheat, shall not be withdrawn for 
v home consumption within a period of less than four weeks ; declaring that the 
produce of the forest, and the agricultural produce, of those parts of the state of 
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Maine, which are watered by the river Saint John and its tributaries, are 
to be treated, as respects duties, navigation, and customs laws, as the produce 
of New Brunswick; and repealing the prohibition against the exportation of 
such machinery as is enumerated. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE, 


[6 and 7 Vict., c. 85.—22nd August, 1843.] 
An Act for improving the Law of Evidence. 


Under the first clause of this Act it is provided that no witness in any 
court shall hereafter be excluded from giving evidence, either in person or 
by deposition, according to the practice of the court, by reason of any inca- 
pacity from crime or interest, with the exception of the principals them- 
selves; and in courts of equity any defendant may be examined on behalf 
of the plaintiff, or on behalf of any co-defendant, saving just exceptions; 
but this Act is not to extend to the repeal of any of the provisions of the ‘ Act 
for the amendment of the laws with respect to wills’ (7 Will. IV. and 1 Vict. 
c. 26). The second clause declares that in legal proceedings it shall not be 
necessary to state that any particular persons serving as jurymen had made 
affirmations instead of oaths. The third provides that the Act shall not ap- 
ply to any action or proceedings brought or commenced before the passing 
of a Act; and the fourth and last limits its operation to England and 
Wales. 


HACKNEY AND STAGE CARRIAGES. 


[6 and 7 Vict., c. 86.—22ud August, 1843.] 
An Act for regulating Hackney and Stage Carriages in and near London. 


The greater part of this Act has reference to the proceedings of proprietors, 
drivers, and conductors of any sort of carriage plying for hire for the convey- 
ance of passengers, at any place not exceeding five miles from the General 
Post Office, with regard to their licences, payment of duty, contracts with 
each other, &c., involving details for which the Act itself must be consulted. 
The clauses of more general interest, are the following—§ 7, which directs 
that the words “ Metropolitan Stage Carriage,” with the Stamp Office num- 
ber, are to be placed conspicuously on the outside and inside of every stage 
carriage, and in the inside also a table of fares, which are to be deemed the 
legal fares, and may be recovered before any justice of the peace. Proprie- 
tors neglecting this provision to forfeit twenty shillings for every offence. 

§ 28. Any driver or conductor guilty of wanton or furious driving, or 
who by carelessness or wilful misbehaviour causes any hurt or damage to 
any person or property, and also every driver, conductor, or waterman who 
during his employment shall be drunk, or shall make use of any insulting 
or abusive language, or be guilty of any insulting gesture or any misbe- 
haviour, shall for every such offence forfeit the sum of 3/.; or the justice 
before whom such complaint shall be brought may, if in his discretion he 
shall think proper, instead of inflicting such Bare commit the offender to 
prison for any period not exceeding two calendar months, with or without 
hard labour; and in every case where any such hurt or damage shall have 
been caused, the justice, upon the hearing of the complaint, may adjudge, 
as compensation to any party aggrieved, a sum not exceeding 10/., and may 
order the proprietor of the carriage, the driver or conductor of which shall 
have caused such hurt or damage, to pay such sum, and such costs as shall 
have been incurred; and any sum so paid by the proprietor may be re- 
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covered in a summary way before a justice of the = from the driver or 
conductor through whose default such sum shall have been paid ; or the 
justice may in the first instance adjudge the amount of such compensation 
to be paid by the driver or conductor to the party aggrieved. 

§ 33. Every driver of a hackney carriage who shall ply for hire elsewhere 
than at some standing or place appointed for that purpose, or who by loiter- 
ing or wilful misbehaviour shall cause obstruction in any public street or 
road, and also every driver or conductor of a metropolitan stage carriage 
who by loitering or wilful misbehaviour shall cause obstruction in any 
public street or road, or shall improperly delay such carriage on any 
journey, or wilfully deceive any person in respect to the route or destination 
thereof, or who shall refuse to admit and carry at the lawful fare any 
passenger for whom there is room, and to whose admission no reasonable 
objection is made, or who shall demand more than the legal fare for any 
passenger, or who, for the purpose of taking up or setting down a passenger 
(except in case of accident or other unavoidable necessity), shall stop such 
carriage opposite to the end of any street, or upon any place where foot 
passengers usually cross the carriage-way, or who shall ply for hire or pas- 
sengers by blowing a horn, or by using any other noisy instrument; and 
every conductor of a metropolitan stage carriage who shall allow any per- 
sou beside himself to ride upon the steps or in the place provided for him, 
and every driver of a hackney carriage, whether hired or unhired, allowing 
any person besides himself, not being the hirer or a person employed by 
such hirer, to ride on the driving box, and every driver or conductor of any 
metropolitan stage carriage who shall smoke whilst acting in such capacity, 
after an objection taken by any person riding in or upon such carriage, shall 
for every offence forfeit the sum of 20s. 

§ 34. All property left by any passenger in a metropolitan stage carriage 
is to be given up to the conductor, or, if there be no conductor, to the 
driver, upon pain of a penalty of 20/., to be paid by the person refusing or 
neglecting to give up such property belonging to another person; the con- 
ductor or driver of such carriage to whom such property shall be given up, 
or who shall himself find it in the carriage, is within four days to carry the 
property to the head office for stamps, and there deposit it with the proper 
officer, under pain of a penalty of 20/. for default; and the property so de- 
posited shall be dealt with in the same manner as property left in hackney 
carriages and deposited by their drivers. 

§ 35. On any complaint being made against a driver or conductor, the 
justice may, if he think fit, summon the proprietor to appear and produce 
the driver or conductor to answer the complaint; and, on his neglecting to 
do so, the justice may proceed to hear and determine the case in his absence, 
and, upon conviction, adjudge payment by the proprietor of the penalty and 
costs, to be recovered in a summary way before a justice by him from the 
driver or conductor; but the justice may also, if the proprietor fail to pro- 
duce the driver or conductor without assigning any satisfactory excuse, 
impose a fine upon him of 40s. for every such neglect, and every driver or 
conductor neglecting to appear after summons or notice may be apprehended 
on a justice’s warrant, and fined 40s. for every such neglect. 

By § 36 the magistrates empowered by the previous Act are to hear and 
determine upon complaints under this; and § 37 provides that the evidence 
of the informant or complainant is to be taken in any dispute concerning 
the amount of fare paid or d:manded, or in any dispute between the pro- 
prietor and driver or conductor of any hackney carriage or metropolitan 
stage carriage concerning wages, or in any complaint of personal injury 
done by the driver, or in any case in which the informant or complainant 
shall be entitled to no pecuniary advantage besides his costs and expenses, 
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or, being entitled, shall either give up his claim, or shall not be the only 
witness in the case. 

By § 38 it is provided that all complaints must be made within seven 
days next after the cause of complaint shall have arisen. The penalties, or 
any other sums of money ordered to be paid, may (§ 39) be awarded to be 
paid by instalments; and in case of nonpayment the party making default 
may be imprisoned for any term not exceeding two calendar months, with 
or without hard labour; or the magistrate may issue a warrant of distress 
for levying the amount with costs on the goods of the party defaulting, but 
no imprisonment for any money in the nature of a mere debt, such as 
wages, the earnings of a carriage, &c., to be for a longer term than one 
month, nor to be accompanied with hard labour. In every case the impri- 
sonment to cease upon payment of the money. Proceedings before a justice 
under this Act are in all cases to be fina], and are not to be quashed or 
vacated for want of form. 

§ 40 prescribes the manner in which distresses are to be levied; § 41 the 
method of serving summonses and other notices; and § 42 imposes a penalty 
of 5/. upon persons refusing, without reasonable excuse, to appear when 
summoned to give evidence before the magistrate. 


DEFAMATION AND LIBEL. 


[6 and 7 Vict., c. 96.—24th August, 1843.] 
An Act to amend the Law respecting Defamatory Words and Libel. 


“For the better protection of private character, and for more effectually 
securing the liberty.of the press, and for better preventing abuses in exer- 
cising the said liberty,” this Act provides, § 1, that im any action for 
defamation it shall be lawful for the defendant (after notice in writing of his 
intention so to do, duly given to the plaintiff at the time of filing or deli- 
vering the plea in such action) to give in evidence, in mitigation of 
damages, that he made or offered an apology to the plaintiff for such defama- 
tion before the commencement of the action, or as soon afterwards as he had 
an opportunity of doing so, in ease the action shall have been commenced 
before there was an opportunity of making or offering such apology. 

§ 2. That in an action for a libel contained in any public newspaper or 
other periodical publication it shall be competent to the defendant to plead 
that such libel was inserted in such newspaper or other periodical pub- 
lication without actual malice, and without gross negligence; and that 
before the commencement of the action, or at the earliest opportunity after- 
wards, he inserted in such newspaper or other periodical publication a full 
apology for the said libel, or, if the newspaper or — publication in 
which the said libel appeared should be ordinarily published at intervals 
exceeding one week, had offered to publish the said apology in any news- 
paper or periodical publication to be selected by the plaintiff in such action ; 
and such defendant shall be at liberty to pay into court a sum of money by 
way of amends for the injury sustained, such payment to be of the same 
effect and be available to the same extent, as if actions for libel had not been 
excepted from the personal actions in which it is lawful to pay money into 
court under the 3 and 4 Wm. IV., cap. 42, intituled ‘An Act for the further 
Amendment of the Law, and the better Advancement of Justice;’ and to 
such plea it shall be competent to the piaintiff to reply generally, denying 
the whole of such plea. 

§ 3. That if any person shall publish or threaten to publish any libel 
upon any other person, or shall directly or indirectly threaten to print or 
publish, or shall directly or indirectly propose to abstain from printing or 
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publishing, or shall directly or indirectly offer to prevent the printing or 
publishing, of any matter or thing touching any other person, with intent to 
extort any money or security for money, or any valuable thing from such or 
any other person, or with intent to induce any person to confer or procure 
for any person any appointment or office of profit or trust, every such 
offender, on being convicted thereof, shall be liable to be imprisoned, with 
or without hard labour, in the common gaol or house of correction, for any 
term not exceeding three years: but nothing herein to alter or affect any law 
now in force in respect of the sending or delivery of threatening letters or 
writings. 

§ 4. That any person maliciously publishing any defamatery libel, 
knowing the same to be false, and being convicted thereof, shall be liable to 
be imprisoned for any term not exceeding two years, and to pay such fine as 
the court shall award. 

§ 5. That any person maliciously publishing any defamatory libel, and 

being convicted thereof, shall be liable to fine or imprisonment, or both, as 
the court may award; such imprisonment not to exceed the term of one 
year. 
§ 6. That on the trial of any indictment or information for a defamatory 
libel, the defendant having pleaded as hereinafter mentioned, the truth of 
the matters charged may be inquired into, but shall not amount to a defence 
unless it was for the public benefit that the matters charged should be pub- 
lished; and that to entitle the defendant to give evidence of the truth of 
such matters it shall be necessary for him to allege the truth of the’ said 
matters charged in the manner now required in pleading a justification to an 
action for defamation, and further to allege that it was for the public benefit 
that the said matters charged should be published, and the particular fact or 
facts by reason whereof it was for the public benefit that the said matters 
charged should be published, to which plea the prosecutor shall be at liberty 
to reply generally, denying the whole thereof; and if after such plea the 
defendant shall be convicted, it shall be competent to the court, in pro- 
nouncing sentence, to consider whether the guilt of the defendant is aggra- 
vated or mitigated by the said plea, and by the evidence given to prove or to 
disprove the same: but the truth of the matters charged in the alleged libel 
shall in no case be inquired into without such plea or justification: in 
addition to such plea the defendant may plead a plea of Not Guilty; and 
nothing in this Act shall take away or prejudice any defence under the plea 
of Not Guilty which it is now competent to the defendant to make in any 
such action or indictment. 

§ 7. When, upon the trial of any indictment or information for a libel, 
under the plea of Not Guilty, evidence shall have been given which shall 
establish a presumptive case of publication against the defendant by the act 
of any other n by his authority, the defendant shall be allowed to prove 
that such publication was made without his authority, consent, or knowledge, 
and that the said publication did not arise from want of due care or caution 
on his part. 

§8. In the case of any indictment or information by a private prosecutor 
for the publication of any defamatory libel, if judgment shall be given for 
the defendant, he shall be entitled to recover from the prosecutor the costs 
sustained ; and upon a special plea of justification to such indictment or 
information, if the issue be found for the prosecutor, he shall be entitled to 
recover from the defendant the costs sustained. 

§ 9 explains the use of the words as used in the Act; and § 10 fixes the 
commencement of the Act to the Ist of November, 1843, and provides that 
its operation is not to extend to Scotland. 
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MEMORANDUM. 


[The following List contains the titles of the Public Acts of the Session 
not included in the foregoing Abstracts. ] 


6 and 7 Victoria. 


2. An Act to discontinue certain actions under the provisions of an Act 
of the second year of King William the Fourth, for regulating the vend and 
delivery of coals in the cities of London and Westminster, and in certain 

rts of the adjacent counties. 

3. An Act for punishing mutiny and desertion, and for the better payment 
of the army and their quarters. 

i Act for the regulation of Her Majesty’s royal marine forces while 
on shore. 

5. An Act toapply the sum of 8,000,000. out of the consolidated fund to 
the service of the year 1843. 

6. An Act to alter the hours within which certain oaths and declarations 
are to be made and subscribed in the House of Peers. 

8. An Act to empower justices of the peace in Ireland to act in certain 
cases relating to rates to which they are chargeable. 

9. An Act to indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for offices and employments, and to extend 
the time limited for those oa ar respectively until the 25th of March, 
1844; and for the relief of clerks to attorneys and solicitors in certain cases. 

11. An Act to indemnify witnesses who may give evidence before the 
Lords spiritual and temporal on a Bill to exclude the borough of Sudbury 
from sending burgesses to serve in Parliament. 

12. An Act for the more convenient holding of coroners inquests. 

13. An Actto enable Her Majesty to provide for the government of her 
settlements on the coast of Africa and in the Falkland Islands. 

14. An Act for carrying into effect a treaty between Her Majesty and 
the republic of Bolivia for the abolition of the slave trade. 

15. An Act for carrying into effect the treaty between Her Majesty and 
the republic of Texas for the suppression of the African slave trade. 

16. An Act for carrying into effect the treaty between Her Majesty and 
the Oriental republic of the Uruguay for the abolition of the slave trade. 

17. An Act for raising the sum of 9,050,0007., by exchequer bills, for the 
service of the year 1843. 

19. An Act to empower the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Woods to 
appropriate to building purposes the area of Thatched House Court, and to 
widen and improve Little St. James's Street, in the parish of St. James, 
Westminster. 

20. An Act for abolishing certain offices on the crown side of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and for regulating the Crown Office. 

21. An Act to continue until the 3lst day of July, 1844, and to the end 
of the then session of Parliament, the several Acts for regulating turnpike 
roads in Ireland. 

22. An Act to authorise the legislatures of certain of Her Majesty’s colo- 
nies to pass laws for the admission, in certain cases, of unsworn testimony in 
civil and criminal proceedings. 

23. An Act to amend and explain an Act forthe commutation of certain 
manorial rights in respect of lands of copyhold and customary tenure, and 
in respect of other lands subject to such rights, and for facilitating the en- 
franchisement of such lands, and for the improvement of such tenure. 

24. An Act to continue, until the 5th day of April, 1845, compositions 
for assessed taxes, and to amend the laws relating to the land and assessed 
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taxes, and also the laws relating to the duties on profits arising from property, 
professions, trades, and offices. 
25. An Act to enable Her Majesty to settle an annuity on Her Royal 


Highness the Princess Augusta Caroline, eldest daughter of His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge. 


26. An Act for regulating the prison at Millbank. 
27. An Act for granting to Her Majesty, until the 5th day of July, 1844, 


' certain duties on sugar imported into the United Kingdom, for the service of 


the year 1843. 


31. An Act to enable the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital to purchase 
certain parcels of land for the benefit of the said hospital, and for other pur- 


32. An Act to amend the laws in force relating to grand jury present- 
ments in counties of cities and towns in Ireland. 

33. An Act to repeal so much of an Act of the Ist year of King George I. 
as limits the time for taking and being restrained from taking salmon in 
certain rivers ; and to amend and extend the provisions of an Act of the 58th 
year of King George III. to the rivers therein mentioned. 

35. An Act to amend so much of an Act of the last session, for the go- 
vernment of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, as relates to Norfolk 
Island. [This merely removes Norfolk Island from its dependency on New 
South Wales, and annexes it to Van Diemen’s Land. | 

38. An Act to make further regulations for facilitating the hearing appeals 
and other matters by the judicial committee of the Privy Council. 

40. An Act to amend the laws for the prevention of frauds and abuses by 
persons employed in the woollen, worsted, linen, cotton, flax, mohair, and 
silk hosiery manufactures; and for the further securing the property of the 
manufacturers and the wages of the workmen engaged therein. 

41. An Act to continue to the Ist day of August, 1844, aad to the end of 
the then session of Parliament, the Act to amend the laws relating to loan 
societies. 

42. An Act to amend an Act of the 19th and 20th years of King George 
III., for empowering grand juries in Ireland to present bridges, and tolls to 
be paid for passing the same, in certain cases. 

43. An Act to suspend until the 31st day of August, 1844, the making of 
lists and the ballots and enrolments of the militia of the United Kingdom. 

44, An Act to amend the Acts for carrying on public works in Ireland. 

45. An Act to continue, until the lst day of January, 1846, an Act for 
exempting certain bills of exchange and promissory notes from the operation 
of the laws relating to usury. 

46. An Act to continue until the Ist day of August, 1844, and to the 
end of the then session of Parliament, an Act for authorising Her Majesty to 
carry into immediate execution by orders in council any treaties for the 
suppression of the slave trade. 

47. An Act to continue until the lst day of August, 1844, and to the end 
of the then session of Parliament, an Act for amending the law for the trial 
of controverted elections. 

48, An Act to continue, until the lst day of October, 1844, the exemption 
of inhabitants of parishes, townships, and villages from liability to be rated 
as such, in respect of stock in trade or other property, to the relief of the 


50. An Act for carrying into execution a treaty signed at London for the 
suppression of the slave trade, so far as the same me ar to Great Britain, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 

51. An Act for carrying into effect the treaty between Her Majesty and 
the Mexican republic for the abolition of the traffic in slaves. 
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52. An Act for carrying into effect the treaty between Her Majesty and 
the republic of Chile for the abolition of the traffic in slaves. 

53. An Act for carrying into effect the treaty between Her Majesty and 
the Queen of Portugal for the suppression of the traffic in slaves. 

54. An Act for extending to Ireland the provisions not already in force 
there of an Act of the 3rd and 4th years of the reign of the late King William 
IV., intituled ‘An Act for the limitation of actions and suits relating to 
real property, and for simplifying the remedies for trying the rights thereto ;” 
and to explain and amend the said Act. 

55. An Act for the amendment of the proceedings and practice of the 
equity side of the court of Exchequer in Ireland. 

56. An Act for the better collection of fines, penalties, issues, deodands, 
amerciameuts, and forfeited recognizances in Ireland, and for the appro- 
priation thereof. 

57. An Act to relieve bishops succeeding to bishoprics by operation of 
the “* Act to alter and amend the laws relating to the Temporalities of the 
Church in Ireland” from certain liabilities. 

58. An Act to enable Her Majesty to acquire lands fur the enlargement 
of Her Majesty's dockyards and for other naval purposes. 

59. An Act to continue until the Ist day of August, 1844, and, if Par- 
liament be then sitting, to the end of the then next session of Parliament, 
an Act for authorising the application of highway-rates to turnpike-roads. 

60. An Act for suspending until the lst day of October, 1844, the ope- 
ration of the new arrangement of dioceses, so far as it affects the existing 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions. 

62. An Act to provide for the performance of the episcopal functions in 
case of the incapacity of any bishop or archbishop. 

63. An Act for granting relief to the islands of Antigua, Samt Kits, 
Nevis, Dominica, and Montserrat. 

64. An Act for carrying into effect an agreement between the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Woods and the Earl of Haddington, for the pur- 
chase and surrender of the office of hereditary keeper of the royal park of 
Holyrood House ; and for other purposes relating thereto. 

67. An Act to enable parties to sue out and prosecute writs of error in 
certain cases upon the proceedings on writs of mandamus. 

69. An Act to continue until the lst day of August, 1844, and to the 
end of the then next session of Parliament, certain Turnpike Acts. 

70. An Act to defray, until the lst day of August, 1844, the charge of 
the pay, clothing, and contingent and other expenses of the disembodied 
militia in Great Britain and Ireland; to grant allowances in certain cases 
to subaltern officers, adjutants, paymasters, quartermasters, surgeons, assist- 
ant surgeons, surgeons’ mates, and serjeant-majors of the militia; and to 
authorise the employment of the non-commissioned officers. 

71. An Act to make further provision in respect of grand jury present- 
ments in counties of cities and counties of towns in Ireland. 

77. An Act for regulating the cathedral churches of Wales. 

78. An Act for the further regulation of the offices of chief and second 
remembrancer of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland. 

79. An Act to carry into effect a convention between Her Majesty and the 
King of the French concerning the fisheries in the seas between the British 
Islands and France. 

81. An Act to make better provision for the appointment of a deputy 
for the chairman of the sessions of the peace in the county of Dublin, and 
to provide for the taking of an oath by the said chairman or deputy; and to 
amend an Act of the lst year of Her present Majesty, to amend the law for 
the recovery of small debts by civil bill in Ireland, 
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82. An Act for extending te Scotland and Ireland the power of the Lord 
High Chancellor to grant commissions to enable persons to take and receive 
affidavits; and for amending the law relating to commissions for the exa- 
mination of witnesses. 

87. An Act for raising the sum of 11,132,100/. by Exchequer bills, for 
the service of the year 1843; and for amending an Act for granting relief 
to certain islands in the West Indies. 

88. An Act for the completion of a parochial church in the parish of 
Saint Michael in the city of Limerick, and for securing the nomination of a 
perpetual curate thereto. 

89. An Act to amend the Act for the regulation of municipal corporations 
in England and Wales. 

90. An Act for removing doubts as to the service of clerks or apprentices 
to public notaries, and for amending the laws regulating the admission of 
public notaries. 

91. An Act to consolidate and amend the laws for the regulation of 
charitable loan societies in Ireland. 

92. An Act for the further amendment of an Act for the more effectual 
relief of the destitute poor in Ireland. 

93. An Act to amend an Act of the 3rd and 4th years of Her present 
Majesty for the regulation of municipal corporations in Ireland. 

94. An Act to remove doubts as to the exercise of power and jurisdiction 
by Her Majesty within divers countries and places out of Her Majesty's 
dominions, and to render the same more effectual. 

95. An Act for rendering more effective the services of such out-pen- 
sioners of Chelsea Hospital as shall be called out to assist in preserving the 
public peace. 

97. An Act for appointing commissioners to inquire into the existence 
of bribery in the borough of Sudbury. 

98. An Act for the more effectual suppression of the slave trade. 

99. An Act to apply a sum out of the consolidated fund, and certain 
other sums, to the service of the year 1843, and to appropriate the supplies 
granted in this session of parliament. 
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XIIL—ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY DOCU- 
MENTS, &c. 


®,* Fractional sums are omitted in some instances. 
I.— Finance. 


An Accounr of the Pustic Income and ExpenpITuRE of the United 
Kingdom, in the Year ended 5th January, 1843. 


INCOME. 


Balances in the hands of the Collectors on Sth January, £. 
Orpinary REVENUE. 

Customs 
Excise 
Stamps and Hackney Coaches, Ke, 
Taxes, Assessed and Land e 
Post Office 
Poundage of 1s. 6d. and 4s, on Pensions and Salaries 
Crown Lands 
Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenue ° 
Surplus Fees 


22,771,314 
13,617,400 
7,139,782 
4,485,410 
582,037 
1,578, 145 
5,373 
368,161 
520,355 
63,831 


Kast India Company, per Act 4 Geo. IV. , cap. 71 60,000 
From Trustees of the King of the Belgians, out of the An- 

nuity granted to Prince Leopold. 34,000 


51,396,554 
Excess of Expenditure over Income 4,075,121 


Total 55,471,675 


EXPENDITURE. £ 

PAYMENTS OUT OF THE GRoss REVENUE. . 
Repayments, Drawbacks, Allowances, Discounts, &c. 247 ,801 


4,526 ,506 
PAip AT THE EXCHEQUER. 

Interest and Management of the Permanent Debt - | 24,631,580 
Terminable Annuities ° e 4,071,530 
Interest on Exchequer Bills 725,009 
Civil List . 390, 120 
Annuities and Pensions for Civil, Naval, Military, and Ju- 
dicial Services, &c., charged by various Acts of Parlia- 
ment on the Consolidated Fund. - 610,346 
Salaries and Allowances . 248,639 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions 212,183 
Courts of Justice. ° 724,760 
Miscellaneous ° 182,416 
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Payments on the Annual Grants of Parliament : 
Forthe Army. ‘ 
— Navy ° 
— Ordnance 


£. 


5,987,921 
6,640, 163 
2,174,673 
2,959,757 
253,343 
830,008 
972,921 
29,795 


— Miscellaneous 
Insurrection in Canada. 
China and India (Army, Navy, and Ordnance Services) 


55,471,675 


Balance in the hands of the Collectors, 5th January, 1843 1,404,407 


An Account of the Gross and Net Revenue of the Post Orricr in Ene- 
LAND, ScoTLanp, and IRELAND, and of the London District Post, in the 
Year ending 5th January, 1843, showing also the Net Revenue for 1841. 


Returns, | Parlia- Net Revenue. 
mentary 
Pensions. 


England. . .. . ./1,196,552* 10,745 
Scotland . eoeeee 114,336 | ee 

Ireland... . 32,4 


London District Post. | 


* Includes 139,744/. received from the Stamp Office. The Net receipt of the Mone 
Order Office was 23,863/., after deducting the expenses, which amounted to 15,045/. 
ios ir ge postage, included, was 66,554/., and Foreign and Colonial 75,10C/. Total. 

+ The expenses of Packets on Home Stations was 72,308/.; on Foreign Stations, 
490,542/.; and 50,000/. was paid on account of Indian communication. 


PosraGE collected in the undermentioned places in the year ending 5th 
Jan. 1843 :—London, 718,852/.; Birmingham, 13,946/.; Bristol, 15,6062 ; 
Coventry, 2,057/.; Hull, 9,3602; Leeds, 10,3582.; Leicester, 2,945/.; 
Liverpool, 48,729/.; Manchester, 33,936/.; Macclesfield, 5997.; Norwich, 
4,892/.; Nottingham, 3,7497.; Potteries and Newcastle, Stafford, 2,075/.; 
Preston, 2,600/.; Sheffield, 5,783/.; Edinburgh, 27,4197.; Glasgow, 
22,5362.; Dublin, 36,2571.; Belfast, 4,588/.; Cork, 3,734/. 


A Rerurn of the Duty on Winpows assessed for the Twelve Towns in 
England paying the largest Amount in 1841 :—Bath, 21,898/.; Birming- 
ham, 11,093¢.; Brighton, 15,216/.; Bristol, 15,056/. ; Cheltenham, 6,755. ; 
Clifton, 7,850/.; Leeds, 7,514/.; Liverpool, 30,790/.; Manchester, 19,1577. ; 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 5,710/.; Norwich, 7,141/.; Plymouth, 11,3914 
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Gross | 
Revenue. | 
681,264 | 477,587 | 462,095 
ie $2,349 | 30,042 | 22,612 
| 127,856 1,128} 1,100 
76,421 | 91,884] 71,576 
Total - .| 600,641 | 557,383 
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Va.vueE of Bank Notes and Bank Post Bits in Circulation at the close 


1st Quarter . 
2nd ” e 
3rd gg 
4th , . 


of each Quarter in the Year 1842. 


Bank Notes. 2 Daye Bille 
£ 15,989,410 829,740 
17,140,720 820,210 
18,283,760 $08,500 
17,401,340 889, 450 


Total. 


£ 16,819,150 
17,960,930 
19, 192,260 
18,290,790 


Year 
ending 


3ist Dec. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 


Private 
Banks. 


521 
526 
547 
547 
544 
554 
465 
456 
460 


439: 


436 


each Year, from 1820 to 1842. 


Joint 


Year Private 
Ss endi 

Siock || ending 
ee | 1832 424 
1833 416 
1834 416 
1835 
1836 407 
1837 351 
6 1838 341 

7 | 1839 332 
11 1840 332 
15 1841 321 
19 | 1842 311 


An Account of the Number of Private and Joint Stock Banks registered in 


Joint’ 
Stock 
Banks. 
25 
35 
47 
100 
107 
104 
108 
113 
115 
118 


Quarterly Average of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of England from 
November 1842 to November 1843. 


Quarters LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
ending 
Circulation. | Deposits. Total. Securities. | Bullion. Total 
1842. 
December 3 | 19,562,000 | 8,957,000 | 28,519,000 | 21,210,000 | 9,984,000 | 31,194,000 
December 31] 19,230,000 | 9,063,000 | 28,293,000 | 20,560,000 | 10,330,000 | 3u,890,000 
1843. 
Sanuary 28 «| 19,342,000 | 10,417,000 | 29,759,000 | 21,672,000 | 10,705,000 | 32,377,009 
February 25 | 19,739,000 | 11,205,004 | 30,944,000 | 22,695,000 | 10,945,000 | 33,640,000 
March 25 . 20,093,000 12,003,000 32,096,000 23,830, 11,054,000 34,834, 000 
April 22 . . | 20,239,000 | 11,634,000 | 31,873,000 | 23,587,000 | 11,190,000 | 34,777,000 
May 20 . «| 19,853,000 | 11,154,000 | 31,007,000 | 22,696,000 | 11,291,000 | 33,987,000 
June 17. . | 19,521,000 | 10,495,000 | 32,016,000 | 21,604,000 | 11,472,000 | 33,076,000 
Suly 15. .| 19,280,000 | 10,724,000 | 32,004,000 | 21,462,000 | 11,615,000 | 33,077,000 
August 12 .} 19,358,000 | 11,218,000 | 30,576,000 | 21,890,000 | 11,820,000 | 33,710,000 
September 9.| 19,496,000 | 11,727,000 | 31,223,000 | 22,394,000 | 12,018,000 | 34,412,000 
October 7 .| 19,561,000 | 11,466,000 | 31,027,000 | 22,193,000 | 12,078,000 | 34,271,000 
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IlI.—Trade. 


Aw Account of the Imports and Exports for the Years 1840, 1841, 1842. 


Value of 
Imports into 


Value of Exports from the United 
Kingdom, calculated at the Official 
Rates of Valvation. 


the United 
Kingdom 
calculated at | Produce and 
the Official | Manufac- 
Ratesof ___ tures of the 
Valuation. , United 
| Kingdom. 


Colonial 


dize. 


Foreign and 


Merchan- 


Total 
Exports. 


Value of the 
Prodnce and 
Manufactures 
of the United 


according to 
the Real or 
Declared 


Value thereof. 


£, 
64,377,962 


67,432,964 102,705,372) 13,774,306 
102,180,517] 14,723,151 
65,204,729 | 100,260,101; 13,584,158 


£. 


116,479,678 
116,903,668 
113,844,259 


51,406,430 
51,634,623 
47,381,023 


QUANTITIES and VALvuE of Britrisu and Irish Propvuce and 
Manvuractures Exportep from the United Kingdom in 1842 :— 


Quantities. Declared Value. 
° ° 383 ,606 
. 16,446 cwts. 48 ,186 
18,252 brls. 56, 437 
141,313 bris. 343,740 
7,364 cwts. 132,019 
° 395,210 cwts. 1,810,742 
e 61,603 cwts. 229 , 931 
- 1,999,504 tons. 734,000 
38,903 cwts. 75,214 


Apparel, Slops, and Haberdashery 
Arms and Ammunition 
Bacon and Hams 
Beef and Pork . ‘ ‘ 


Beer and Ale . 
Books, printed . 
Brass and Copper Manufactures 
Coals, Culm, and 
Cordage ° 
Cotton Manufactures 
Hosiery, Lace, and Small Wares 
Cotton Twist and Yarn . 
Earthenware . 
Fish, Herrings . 
Glass, entered by weight 
at value 

Hardware and Cutlery 
Hats, Beaver and Felt 
Tron and Steel, Wrought and Unwrought 
Leadand Shot. . ° 
Leather, Wrought and Unwrought 
Linen Manufactures . 69 , 232,682 yds. 
Thread, Tapes, and Small Wares 
Linen Yarn. 29, 490,987 Ibs. 
Machinery and Mill Work ° 
Painters’ Colours ‘ 
Plated Jewellery, and Watches . 

alt 
Silk 
Soap and Candles. 


734,098,809 yds. 12,887,220 
1,020,664 
137,466,892 lbs. 7,771,464 
52,937,454 pieces. 555,430 
166,997 brs. 166,079 
257 ,354 cwts. 298 ,139 

12,013 
304,240 cwts. 1,398,487 
15, 423 doz. 63,119 
369,398 tons. 2,457,717 
20 ,208 tons. 359,590 
2,621,601 Ibs. 321,007 
79,920 
2,217,373 
129,376 
1,025,551 
554,653 

186 , 072 
201,512 
10,776,129 bushes. 201,311 

590, 189 
18,602,064 Ibs. 317 ,023 
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Stationery 
Sugar, Refined . 
Tin, Unwrought 


Tin and Pewter Wares and Tin Plate 


Wool, Sheep and Lambs, 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn 
Woollen Manufactures :— 
Entered by the Piece 
Entered by the Yard 
Hosiery and Small Wares 
All other Articles 


Total . 


Quantities. 


"274,735 ewts. 
61,764 cwts. 


8,578,691 Ibs. 
5,962,401 Ibs. 


2,196,944 pieces. 
10; 859 yds. 


167 


Declared Value. 


248,742 
440,175 
200,956 
363,685 
509 ,822 
637,305 


4,299 526 
667,841 
217,678 

2,029,240 


£47 381,023 


Countrigs to which the preceding were ExporTED :— 


Declared Value. 


Russia. 
Sweden . 
Norway . 
Denmark . 
Prussia . 
Germany . 
Holland . 
Belgium . 
France . 
Portugal, Proper 
>> Azores 
>> Madeira . 
Spain & Balearic Islds. 
>> Canaries . 
Gibraltar . . . 
Italy and Italian Islds. 
Ionian Islands . . 
Morea and GreekIslds. 
Turkey . . . . 
Syria and Palestine . 
Egypt 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, 
and Morocco . . 
Western Africa . 
Cape of Good Hope . 
African Ports on Red Sea 
Cape VerdIslands . 
St.Helena . 
Ascension Island. 
Mauritius . . . 


£1,885, 953 
199,313 
. 134,704 
304 
. 376,651 
6,202,700 
3,573,362 
. 1,099,490 
. 3,193,939 
947,855 
39, 862 
25,047 
322,614 
54,554 
937,719 
2,494,197 
289, 304 
83,600 
17,538 
1,472,288 
375,551 
221,003 


44,952 
459 685 
369,076 
262 
1,480 

. 17,530 
1,145 
244,922 


Declared Value. 


Arabia e e 
East India Company’s 
Territories & Ceylon 
Sumatra, Java, and 
Islands in the In- 
dian Seas. ew 
Philippine Islands. 
Australian Settlements 
New Zealand . . 
South Sea Islands . 
British N. America . 
British West Indies . 
Hayti . . 
Cuba and Foreign 
West Indies . . 
United States of Ame- 
rica 
Texas 
Mexico . 
Columbia . 
Brazil . . 
Rio de la Plata 
Chili e e 
Peru. . 
Falkland Islands 


Southern Whale Fishery 


Guernsey, Jersey, 
Man, &c. 


Total 


£5,888 
5,169, 208 


306,132 
47,019 
969, 381 
916, 164 
42,758 
30 
2,333,525 
2,591,425 
141,896 


711,938 


3,528,807 
6,574 
374,969 
231,711 
1,756,805 
969,791 
950,466 
684,313 
384 

15 


364,350 


£ 47,381,023 
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An Account of the Quantities of all the Principal Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandize Imported into the United Kingdom and Retained 
for Home Consumption in the Year 1842. 


Articles. 


Imported. 


Home 
Consumption.* 


Annotto . 
Arrow Root 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot . 
Barilla and Alkalis 
Bark, for tanning or dyeing 
hot for tanning, &c. 
Rorax 
Boracic Acid . ° 
Brimstone . 
Bristles 
Cocoa of British Possessions 
>> Foreign do. 
All sorts. 

»,  Husks and Shells 
Chocolate and Cocoa Paste 
Coffee of British Possessions 

>» Foreign do. 

All sorts 
Cork, unmanufactured 
Cotton Wool, viz— 
United States . 
Brazil . 
Turkey, Syria, ‘and Egypt 
Other Foreigu Countries . 


East Indies, growth . . 
foreign 

British West Indies, growth 
foreign 


Other British Possessions, growth 
foreign 


393 


Total Quantities of Cotton Wool . 


Cotton Manufactures, viz.— 
Piece Goods of India ° 
Manufactures, at value. 
Cotton Yarn . ° 

Dyeing Stuffs, viz.— 
Cochineal 
Fustic  . 
Gum Arabic . 

>» Senegal 
», Annimiand Copal . 


pieces 
£. 
Ibs. 


cwts. 
tons 
cwts. 
do. 
do. 


2,319 
7,953 
122,518 


645,747 
1,378 
3,581 
7,333 

171,854 
1,732,739 
2,490,597 

681,658 
3,172,255 

839,770 

9, 322 

20,481,655 

20,962,759 

41,444,414 

37,714 


. 414,030,779 


15,222,828 
4,453,690 
4,254,481 


2,165 | 


3,127 
7,561 
106,513 
2,134 

636 ,662 
873 

779 

7,245 
309,603 
1,742,952 
2,245,640 
833 
2,246,472 
640,057 
9,522 
17,299,916 
11,219,730 
28,519,646 
41,227 


437,961,778 


92,972,441 
168 
248,975 
344,628 
221,674 
422 


93,788,308 
531,750, 086 


473,976,400 


126,764 
94,891 
452,528 


11,776 
9,948 
22,079 
15,221 
3,366 


£41,974 
39,149 


4,242 
8,491 
17,978 
13,521 


2,091 


* The rates of mag on each article may be ascertained by reference to the ‘ Com- 


panion’ for 1843, p. 81. 


 cwts. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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| e do. 
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Articles. 


Imported. 


Home 
Consumption. 


cwts. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
tons 
cwts. 
do. 
tons 


Gum Tragacanth 
Indigo . 
Lac Dye 
Shellac 
Logwood 
Madder 
Root 
Nicaragua 
Safflower 
Shumac 
Smalts . 
Valonia 
Yellow Berries 
Zafire . 
Elephants’ Teeth 
Flax and Tow, or Codilla of Hemp 
Fruits, viz. — 
Apples, raw, entered before July 9 value 
after do. bushs. 
Almonds cwts, 
Chestnuts bushs, 
Currants cwts. 
Figs. do. 
Grapes . value 
Oranges and Lemons, chests or boxes 
value 
Plums, dried or ’ preserved cwts. 
»> French, or Prunellos do. 
Raisins do. 
Small Nuts. bushs. 
Walnuts do. 
Hardwoods, viz.— 
Boxwood tons 
Cedar . do. 
Mahogany . do. 
Rosewood do. 
Hats, Bonnets, Platting, &ce., viz.— 
Hats or Bomnets of Bast, Cane, or 
Horsehair . number 
», Chip. Ibs. 
- »9 Straw, ent. bef. July 9 no. 
; after do. 
Platting of Bast, Cane, or Horsehair Ibs. 
29 Chip e do. 
Straw. 
Straw or Grass for platting 
Hemp, undressed 
Hides, including Calf and Kip, viz.— 
Pieces unenumerated, untanned value 


78 
83,823 
6,534 
14,974 
18,481 
86, 382 
82,879 
2,517 
4,223 
9,122 
217,131 
11,140 
4,847 
4,938 
6 282 


1, 145,759 


£6,664 
111,586 
21,335 
42, 282 
267 ,086 
29,854 
£23,266 
377,380 
£2,045 
404 
2,504 
4,489 
212,218 
131,817 
33,588 


1,682 
819 
16,938 
1,115 


354 
983 
6,444 
1,818 
16 
4,364 
11,473 
1,955 

585,905 


610,428 
£280 


209 
27,512 
7,325 
9,603 
16,622 
93,824 
84,030 
2,711 
1,854 
9,105 
145,491 
11,049 
4,516 
4,382 
4,542 


1,130,312 


£6,664 
111,578 
9,364 
33,517 
106,379 
22,938 
£23,199 
334,852 
£8,727 
492 
2,035 
6,304 
186,240 
138,274 
31,301 
1,628 
705 
16,690 
1,889 


523,778 


£72 


| 
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Articles. 


Imported. 


Home 


Consumption. 
Tanned, tawed, curried, or dressed lbs. 378 ,334 131,314 
Muscovy or Russia, tanned, co- 
loured, &c., before July 9 e number 230 1,446 
after do. lbs. 20,392 19,982 
Pieces unenumerated, tanned, &c. value £37 £19 
Horns, Horn a or Pieces . ° tons 1,618 1,133 
Jalap ° Ibs. 114,107 68,294 
Tron, unwrought or bars tons 18,701 14,74) 
Isinglass °  cwts. 1,417 1,609 
Lead, Pig and Sheet ‘ ° . tons 2,461 47 
Leather Gloves . pairs | 1,623,713 | 1,591,626 
Linens, viz.— 
Cambrics and French Lawns .._—pieces 28 ,556 28,197 
Lawns not French, before July 9 . sq. yds. 2,294 1,640 
= after do. . value £239 £251 
Damasks and Damask Diaper. sq. yds. 12,399 12,309 
Sail Cloth, before July 9 . . do. 167 167 
Sails ° . value £437 £347 
Plain Linen and Diaper ° - sq. yds. 11,429 18 
Unenumerated ° do. £5,712 £4,498 
Linen Yarn - 698 698 
Liquorice Juice and Paste ° . do. 14,208 8,690 
Molasses . do. 486 , 463 532,973 
Oil, Castor ° Ibs, 5,474 3,796 
Olive. __tuns 14,095 9,522 
Cocoa Nut. ewts. 49,742 26 , 225 
Palm . - do. 424 ,242 353,672 
Train, Blubber, and Spermaceti - _tuns 17,473 16 ,395 
Opium. ° Ibs. 72,373 47 ,432 
Provisions, viz.— 
Bacon and hams ewts. 8,355 5,448 
Beef salted. do. 29 ,920 7,087 
Pork salted. do. 54,163 16,370 
Butter . do. 175, 197 180, 282 
Cheese . do. 179,748 178,959 
Eggs. ° number | 89,548,747 | 89,548,747 
Fish, Anchovies Ibs. 191,631 157,869 
>, Eels. ship loads 72 72 
Salmon . ewts. 191 136 
;, Turbotsand Soles. do. 64 64 
of British taking do. 129, 344 125,913 
Quicksilver Ibs. | 2,006,911 258 ,648 
Rags and Materials for Paper ° tons 6,569 6,707 
Rhubarb . Ibs. 128,670 45,221 
Rice, cleaned.  ewts. 511,414 244,266 
3, in the husk -qrs. 41,420 38, 164 
Meal reduced in bond .  ewts 1,009 
Sago 45 ,646 50,994 
and Cubic Nitre do. 417,722 323,188 
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Articles. 


Imported. 


Home 
Consumption. 


Seeds, viz.— 
Caraway 
Clover . ‘ 
Linseed and Flaxseed 
* Onion 
Rape ° 
Tares . 

Silk, Raw, from | 
British India . 
China . 
Turkey, Syria, ‘and Egypt 
Italy . 
France . ‘ 
Other Countries 


Silk Waste, Knubs, and Husks, from 
British India . e ‘ 
France . 


Other Conti 


Silk, Thrown, from 
Italy, 
France . 
Other Countries 


Silk Manufactures of Europe: 
Silk and Satin ‘ 
Gauze . 

Tissue, Foulards 
Velvets 
Ribbons, embossed or figured with 

Velvet 
Fancy Silk Net or Tricot 
Silk mixed with Metal. ° 


Total entered by weight . 


Plain Silk Lace or Net Tulle 
Millinery, Turbans, or Caps 
‘3 Hats or Bonnets 
Dresses. 
Entered at value 
Not enumerated, at value . 
Silk Manufactures of India: 
Bandannoes and other Silk Hand- 
kerchiefs 


sq. yds. 


{ 
number 


pieces | 


4,258 
109,090 
367,700 
75,267 
65,685 
17,065 


1,359,599 
180, 124 
731,899 
123,617 

1,156,498 
400 ,036 


3,119 
160, 123 
346,721 
43,290 
67,083 
23,610 


3,951,773 


3,856 ,867 


67 
5,786 
6,386 

585 


12,824 


12,716 


198 
370, 126 
27,083 


397 ,407 


363,524 


234,972 
6,896 
397 
2,960 
18,621 


904 
3,113 
139 


207,444 
6,315 
381 
2,308 
16,908 


904 
3,072 
128 


268,001 


237 ,460 


911 
1,345 
1,756 

329 
9 
119,989 


345,776 


850 
277 
856 
182 

9 

109,611 


40, 252 


* The new rate of duty on onion seed was incorrectly stated to be 20s. per qr. in the 


‘Companion’ for 1843, p. 85, instead of 20s. per cwt. 


12 
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Home 


Imported. , Consumption. 


Articles. | 


Silks and Crapes. 
Crape Shawls, Scarfs, and "Hand- 

Skins and Furs, viz.— 
Bear, undressed » number | 11,527 592 
57,710 61,233 


Reaver do. | 
Cat do. | 13,448 9,492 
Coney do. 189,693 171,027 
Deer : do. 163,380 47,129 
Ermine . : do. 72,725 92,941 
Fitch do. 64,925 75,042 
Fox do. 48,872 6,304 
Goat. . 455 ,521 299 ,921 
Kid 81,510 62,264 
dressed 480 , 343 476,785 
Lamb, undressed 822 ,042 853, 730 
tamed, &c. 7,728 6,508 
Lynx, undressed 13° 134 16,653 
Marten 154 006 165,731 
Mink 99,876 87,824 
Musquash 860,659 604,934 
Nutria 822,415 600,425 
Otter. 15,756 354 
Racoon 184,117 43,224 
Sheep . 278,588 189 ,937 
Squirrel or Calabar 1,264,270 ; 2,159,801 
Seal. 495 ,003 366 ,881 
Spelter or Zinc 6,072 2,787 
Spices, viz.— 
Cassia Lignea 
Cinnamon ° 
Cloves . 32 421 
Mace . 13,770 
Nutmegs 169,241 
Pepper : 6,021,290 
Pimento 16,250 
Spirits (including ov er-proof 


pieces 21,808 1,198 


2,935 108 


a 


1,312,804 
"293° 166 


119,470 
16,658 
90,313 

8,234 
18,984 
170,010 
2,679,848 
4,046 


Other sorts 


Sugar, viz — 


British West Indies 
Mauritius 
East India : 
Foreign . 


Total 


4,619,804 


1,674,436 | 


323,744 
232,133 


2,508,910 
689,335 
940,452 
617,314 


2,097,747 
1 "082, 919 
14, 579 
5,770 


4,756,011 


3,868,466 


1,030 ,960 
10,602 


Tallow 


1,011,370 
Tar 


10,618 


lasts 
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Articles. 


Imported. 


Home 
Consumption. 


Tea 
Terra Japonica, or Cutch 
Tin 
Tobacco, viz.— 
Unmauufactured 
Manufactured, or Cigars 
Snuff . 
Turpentine 
Wax, Bees’, unbleached 
bleached 
Whale fins ° ° 
Wine, viz.— 
Cape e 
French 
Portugal ° 
Madeira 
Other Sorts, and Wine mixed in bond do. 


Wool, sheep and lambs ; ° 

Woollen Manufactures, viz.— 
Cloths . pieces 
Other Manufactures . - value 
Worsted Yarn lbs. 

Wood and Timber (bejore Oct. 10), viz.— 
Battens and Batten Ends . gt. hdds. 
Deals and Deal Ends do. 


6&un. 8 in. diam. 


Masts, Yards, & Bowsprits;8 ,, 12 ,, 
12 & upws. ,, 
Oak Plank, 2 in. thick or upwards 
Staves. gt. hdds. 
Timber Fir, 8 in. sq. or upwards 
Oak ” ” 
Unenumerated 
Wainscot Logs 
(After Oct. 10) 
Timber sawn or split : - loads 
Do. by tale, Battens and Ends _ gt. hdds, 
Boards, Deals, Deal Ends, and Planks 
Timber not sawn nor split - loads 


40,742,128 
4,415 
11,112 


39 526,968 
808,943 
2,121 
408,474 
8,054 

346 

4,348 


303,233 
508,942 
2,811,643 
200,443 
2,692,316 
699,546 


37,355,911 
4,291 
461 


22,013,146 
225 , 202 
136 
453,066 
5,133 

89 

4,368 


370,800 
360,692 
1,288,953 
65,209 
2,261,786 
467,782 


7,216,113 


4,815,222 


| 45,881,639 


4,831 
£85,481 
80,358 


8,797 
36,042 
5,543 
2,164 
3,460 
2,172 
35,797 
931,386 
11,317 
17,200 
1,125 


159,034 
36 

159 

220 ,209 
17,147 


44,022,141 
£77 ,282 
77,241 


11,033 
30,558 


4,991 . 


1,723 
3,022 
1,914 
28 , 064 
153,610 
8,623 
10,473 
568 


226 , 284 
111 
170 
349,318 
24,631 


= 


Of the 4203 Ships laden with Corn which entered inwards the ports of the 
United Kingdom in 1842, there belonged to Russia, 48; Sweden, 39; Den- 
mark, 308; Prussia, 513 ; Germany, 413; Holland, 89; Belgium, 2; France, 
175; Spain, 27; Italy,71; Austria, 42; Greece, 1; Egypt, 1 ; United States, 
America, 128; and to the United Kingdom, 2346. 
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DectarepD VALUE of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported 
to the West India Colonies, to the British Colonies in North America, 
and to the East India Company's Territories, and Ceylon, in the under- 
mentioned years :— 


. East India Company’s 
British West Indies. British North America. Territories & Ceylon. 


1831 £2,581,949 £2,089,327 £2,829,711 


1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 


2,439,808 
2,597,589 
2,680,024 
3,187,540 
3,786,453 
3,456,745 
3,393,441 
3,986,598 
3,584,970 
2,504,004 
2,591,425 


2,075,725 
2,092,550 
1,671,069 
2,158,158 
2,732,291 
2,141,035 
1,992,457 
3,047,671 
2,847,913 
2,947,061 
2,333,525 


2,969,123 
2,864,724 
2,576,229 
3,192,692 
4,285,829 
3,612,975 
3,876,196 
4,748,607 
6,023,192 
5,595,000 
5,169,888 


Declared Value of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported 
to the United States of America, in the undermentioned Years. 


| Tron and 
Apparel, | Brassand Cotton >, _ 
Slops, and} Copper Manufactures, Earthen 
Haber- Manu- including ware. . 


dashery. | factures. | Cotton Yarn. 


£. 
127,911 | 158,456 7 221,661 
106,282 87.840 198,901 
228,261 | 166,060 728 246,220 
254,269 | 270,028 2,491,719 495,512 
75,265 115,782 725,753 212,632 
164,151 | 140,722 1,476, 267 313,749 
180,019 | 129,226 1,467,082 400, 164 
109,341 | 107,473 1,123 23,439 179,933 
137,088 | 104,153 1,515,933 225,479 
276 


35 
84,893, 89,952 437, 168,873 


Linen Ma- Tin and |Woollen Ma- 
nutactures, Silk Pewter nufactures, 
including | Manu- | Wares, Tin | including 

factures. | Unwrought, 
& Tin Plates. 


ost 7,579,699 
200,306 6,844, 989 
537,040 2 7 
524,301 
109,629 
348, 506 
410,093 
274, 159 
306,757 

$1,243 3% 3,528, 807 


1 
| 
i} { >. . 
j » 
| 
i i } 
Years. | 
| 
1833... «| 711,305 | 412,515 
1834... .| 647,216 | 322,156 
978,491 | 408,368 
1836... 1,318,412 | 912,337 
| 1837... 574,376 | 489,309 
1838... 661,704 | 634,395 
ab 1839... 849,640 | 801,193 
| 1840... -| 334,065 | 355,534 
1841... 584,400 | 626,532 
4 | isa? 298,881 | 304,854 
Years. Irish Total. 
Goods. 
z. | 
1833. 832,612 | 
1834... 1,049, 560 | 
1835. . . 11,565,476 | 
1836 . . 11,688,012 
1837. . .| 585,787 | 
1838. . .| 944,589 | 
1839. . . |1,268,823 
1840. . .| 976,247 | 
1841... . [1,232,247 | 
1842... 463,645 | 
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NuMBER and TonnaGE of VesseELs employed in the Foreign Trade of the 
United Kingdom, distinguishing the Countries to which they belonged, 
which Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards, in the Year ended 5th 
January, 1843, stated exclusively of Vessels in Ballast. 


which the Entered Inwards. Cleared Outwards. 


belonged. 


Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 


United Kingdom and i 

Dependencies 
Russia. 
Sweden . . 
Norway . 


13,823 2,680,838 | 15,198 |2,735,073 

220 65,249 127 | 38,269 
207 | 32,222 198 | 27,054 
679 | 107,429 30,929 
756) 54,066} 1,092 | 87,457 
711 | 138,431 605 | 108,917 
863 | 74,338 967 | 91,752 
481} 40,509 512 | 49,475 
. 256 | 35,819 354! 53,118 
. 801 | 39,256 | 1,250} 93,533 
79! 11,331 66 9,089 


Denmark . 
Prussia. 

Other German Sta 
Holland 

Belgium 

France. 


Spain . 


es 


Portugal . 31 3,044 27 3,217 
Italian States . 182 43,732 159 38,016 
Other European States. 6 1,727 3 944 
United States of America. 325,814 576 | 323,329 
Other States in America, 

Africa,or Asia. . . 6 1,301 5 1,492 


Total . « | 19,675 [3,655,606 21,403 |3,691,664 


NuMBER and TonnaGE of VEssEeLs employed in the Coasting Trade of the 
United Kingdom, which Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards with 
Cargoes, at the several Ports of the United Kingdom, during the Years 
1841 aud 1842, distinguishing the Vessels employed in the Intercourse 
between Great Britain and Ireland from other Coasters. 


Entered Inwards. Cleared Outwards. 


1841. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 


Employed between Great 
Britain and Ireland. 9,924 | 1,196,385) 16,522 | 1,628,578 
Other Coasting Vessels . {121,397 | 9,672,686)127,355 |10,021,674 


Total © = {131,321 j10,869,071)143,877 |11,650,252 


1842. 
Employed between Great 
Britain and Ireland =. 9,060 | 1,148,887) 17,453 | 1,682,828 
Other Coasting Vessels . {118,780 | 9,656,563)123,557 | 9,619,829 


Total |127,840 |10,785,450]141,010 |11,302,657 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL Numer of.Ships, and their Tonnage, which Entered and 
Cleared the Ports of the United Kingdom from and to the East India 
Company's Territories and Ceylon, British West Indies, and British 
North America, in the Six Years from 1831 to 1836 inclusive, and from 


1837 to 1842 inclusive. 
Entered Inwards. Cleared Outwards. 


Ships. ‘Tons. Ships. Tons. 

1831—6 East India Company’s Terri- 
toriesand Ceylon . . 188 79,204 202 =88,920 
1837-42 Do. do do . . 329 149,064 323 156,141 


1831—6 British West Indies . . &89 241,046 873- 239,154 
1837-42 Do. do. do. . . 761 201,178 868 233,663 
183I1—6 British North America .« 1939 545,632 1862 506,159 
1837-42 Do. do. do. . . 2098 699,608 1777 582,672 


An Account of the Number of American Ships and their Tonnage Entered 
from the United States in the Ports of the United Kingdom; also the 
Number Cleared Outwards; and the Number of British Ships Cleared 
and Entered for the United States, during the Twelve Years ending 
Jan. 5, 1843. 


American Ships. British Ships. 


Years 
ending 5th 
Jan. Entered. Cleared Outwards. Cleared, Entered. 


| 
s.| Tonnage. ips.| Tonnage. | Ships.| Tonnage. -| Tonnage. 


229, 869 5 231,280 114,209 91,787 
167,359 176,771 147,902 95,203 

81,874 180,268 158,487 89,923 
204,529 220,913 133,754 | 2 94,653 
236,393 251,021 | 3 119,903 $2,453 
226,483 255,046 ‘ 128,856 | 22 86,383 
279,813 284,848 110,475 $1,023 
357 ,467 373,810 “ 109,951 83,203 
282,005 292,334 134,722 92,482 

26,867 3s 409,900 180,041 138,201 
294,170 | 58 313,390 | ¢ 159,597 121,777 
319,524 340,832 195,745 152,833 


Number of Ships, with the amount of Tonnage, which entered the under- 

mentioned Ports in 1842, 

British. Foreign. 

Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
London . 4767 1,002,453 1640 281,468 
Liverpool 2501 618,624 978 369,966 
Bristol . 336 63,227 49 9,671 
Hull. . $63 186,081 930 101,791 
Newcastle 1687 249,909 1005 127,221 
Plymouth 316 35,285 59 10,074 
Leith . 273 44,541 281 23,654 
Glasgow . -221 41,834 39 7,950 
Greenock 152 42,754 5 1,522 
Cork . . 191 34,416 24 3,707 
Belfast . 118 26,798 32 3,523 
Dublin. 217 38,529 at 5,966 


By 
: 
| 
| j 
$$ 
| 
sip 
1932. 639 | 
1933. .| 492 | 
Isst. 443 | 
| 1835 . 492 | 
1836. 542 
1838 . | 602 | 
i 1839. | 784 | 
‘ab Isil. “| 857 | 
1842...) 524] 
1843...) 554 | 
} 
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NuMBER and TonnaGE of Coasting Vessels which entered the Po:t of 


London in 1842. 


Number. 


General Coasters . . 


20,898 


1,069 


Tonnage. 
2,769,984 
159,583 


21,967 


2,929,567 


Quantities of Sugar Imported and Entered for Home Consumption in the 
United Kingdom in the Years 1840, 1841, and 1842, showing the Net 


Revenue, Prices, &c. 


1840. 


Total Imported . . ewts. 4,035,845 


4, 2,202,833 
. 545,009 
482 ,836 
805 , 167 
3,594,834 
3,074,198 
518,320 
2,316 
Net Revenue . « £4,449,070 
Gazette price of Muscovado . 49s. ld. 
Average prices of Brazil Sugar, 
brown and yellow . . . - 


British Plantation 

Mauritius . 
British East India P 
Foreign. 


Total retained for Consumption, 
viz. 

British Plantation and Mauritius 

British East India . 


21s. 6d. 


1841. 
4,905,018 


1842. 
4,756,011 


2,145,500 
716,112 
1,239, 738 
803, 668 


4,657 ,628 


2,508,910 
689, 335 
940,452 
617,314 


3,868,466 


2,991,953 
1,065,414 
261 
5,114,390 
39s. 8d. 


20s. 9d. 


2,932,415 

935,948 

163 

4,874,812 
36s. 11d. 


18s. 3d. 


An Account of the Quantities of Sugar, Raw and Refined, Imported into 
the United Kingdom in the Year 1842. 


From 
Antigua. 
Barbadoes  . 
Dominica . 
Grenada. 


Cwts. 
147,414 
312,563 

55,278 

83, 836 
779,149 

13, 685 

23,853 

95,634 

65,564 
127 ,269 

46,913 

5,866 
286 ,005 
455 Mexico 
1 Columbia 
375,318 Brazil 
Berbice 89,922 Europe 
North American Colonies 3,669 
Mauritius . 689,332 


From 


Singapore 
Ceylon 
Siam 
Java 


Jamaica 
Montserrat 
Nevis 
St. Christopher 
St. Lucia . 
St. Vincent 
Tobago 
Tortola 
Trinidad 


Bahamas : 


Cuba 
Porto Rico 
Surinam 


Bermudas 


Demerara 


Philippine Islands. 
New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land 


United States of Americ 


Cwts. 


British East Indies, ex. 
Singapore 


942,135 
3,947 

4 
5,582 
24,922 
63,464 


2 
. 207,602 
40,232 
40 
e 16 
260,068 

6, 266 


4,756,011 
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Quantities of Coal brought Coastwise and by Inland Navigation into 
the Port of London, during the Years 1841 and 1842: 


{ Ships. Ships. Tons. Tons. 
184], 1842. 1841. 1842. 

Newcastle . « 3,849 3580 1,246,710 1,164,832 
Sunderland . . . 2,801 2448 837,770 728,132 
Stockton. « 2,019 2067 $52,531 562,302 
Blythe and Seaton Sluice . 372 408 98,591 100,294 
Leith and other ports of 

229-201 25,634 19,484 
Swansea & other portsof Wales 244 249 74,315 73,699 
Hull, Goole,”Gainsborough, 

and other Yorkshire and 673 703 66,705 69,512 

Lincolnshire ports. 
Sundry places, small coal, 35 4,945 
Quantity which passed the } 

— Stone on the | 

zrand Junction Canal at 

Grove Park, Herts, and 418 31,519 

the River Thames, at 

Staines e e 

Total. .. . 10,272 9691 2,902,674 2,754,719 


Coals, Cinders, and Culm Exported from the United Kingdom to Foreign 


Countries. 
ous Amount of Duties 
Quantities Exported. Received thereon. 
Large Coals | Small Large | Small 
a Coals and Total. Coals & | Coals & |Total. 
Cinders. Culm. Cinders.| Culm. 
Quarter ending Tous. Tons. Tons. &. 
April 5, 1842 a ae 289,117 . 389,117 3,186 ee 3,186 
July5 658,376 658,376 4,013 4,013 
October 10 2... 298,278 | 114,199 412,477 | 25,860 | 5,787 |31,647 
January 5, 1843 . .| 152,345 186,146 | 17,246 | 1,713 {18,959 
Total of the year 
1842, ending Jan. 
5, 1843 eee ee 1,498,116 148,000 1,646,116 50,305 7,500 57,805 
1843.* 
Quarter ending 
April5 .....-. 195,080 64,175 259,255 | 20,919 | 3,215 24,134 


* In the Quarter ending 5th July, the quantity of Coals, Cinders, and Culm, ex- 
ported from the three ports of Newcastle, Sunderland, and Stockton, was 406,142 tons. 


In 1842 there arrived from China in the port of London, 55 ships, toa- 
nage 2576 ; Liverpool, 13 ships, tonnage 5135; Hull and Bristol, 1 obits 


tonnage 493; Clyde and other British 
72 ships ; tonnage 32,509; men 1682. 


ports, 3 ships, tonnage 1170; total, 
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IV.—Savings’ Banks, Poor Laws, §c. 


Srate of SaviNGs’ Banks in each County in ENGLAND on the 20th November, 1842, 


Not exceeding | Total Tot e Charitabl Friendl 
Counties. £20. No. of | ,Fot@l, | & | Charitable ‘riendly 
Depotrs. Amount. Lb Institutions. Societies. 
No. Amount. No. {Amount.| No. | Amount- 
Bedford . . . | 1,752 12,843 | 3,259 102,544 | 31 65 3,050 156 16, 127 
Berks © «| 6,326 | 44,380 | 11,237 | 335,134 | 30 | 213 | 10,690 100 15,101 
Bucks . ... | 2,517 16,936 | 4,220 111,970 | 27 56 1, 107 11,851 
Chester. oeee 5,961 46,314 12,982 478,485 37 168 8,864 272 39,183 
Comwall.. . .| 4,794] 37,425 | 11,303 | 435,564 | 39 104} 4,880 127 | 27,544 
Cumberland ..| 3,423] 26,825] 6,347 180,246 | 28 50 2,935 40 3,400 
Derby eee ee 4,226 3l, 8,457 279,912 33 64 3,429 228 30,053 
Devon. « «| 26,883 | 156,490 | 45,030 | 1,335,123 | 30 | 445 | 28,848 | 413] 68,352 
Dorset. 5,094] 38,099 | 10,322 | 372,123 | 36 171 6,630 106 | 21,788 
Durham... 3,254] 23,450 | 6,074 165,886 | 27 46 | 2,200 82 4,891 
Essex 7,605 | 53,345 | 13,412 | 402,230 | 30 | 430 | 19,044] 265] 29,935 
Gloucester 11,973 | 90,427 | 22, 136,604 | 260 | 14,674 | 215 | 32,144 
Hants . . « « «| 10,997 | 75,437 | 19,860 | 569,376 | 29 | 243 | 13,639 | 220] 37,101 
Hereford . eee 4,660 31,397 9,457 185,437 25 107 5,735 35 6,322 
Hertford. . . .| 1,758 12,815 3343 101,668 | 30 140 | 7,730 78 10,735 
Huntingdon. . . 928 7; 1,629 46,772 | 29 66 | 3,155 52 7,063 
Kent. » | 17,040 | 113,918 | 29,395 809,497 | 28 | 457 | 23,438 | 260] 30,270 
Lancaster. | 26,806 | 194,085 | 50,498 | 1,550,430 | 31 | 454 | 29,475 | 914 | 108,643 
leicester... . | 3,561 25,278 | 5,931 151,165 | 25 157 | 5,201 149 13,002 
lincoln. 9,445 | 66,982 | 16,569 | 455,698 | 28 | 280 | 12,593] 189 19,910 
London (City of)| 28,206 | 121,501 | 40,652 | 807,82 20 117 | 10,638 57 5,915 
Middlesex . . .| 65,994 |.390,436 | 111,738 | 2,959,954 | 26 | 508 | 26,367 | 307 2,226 
Monmouth. . .} 1,652 11,649 | 2,714 65,906 | 24 33 1,787 92 12,352 
Norfolk . 9,294] 63,510 | 16,502 | 470,518 | 29 | 257 | 10,895 181 18,810 
Northampton. .| 4,432 | 31,499 | 7,783 | 223,150 | 29| 171] 7,361] 189} 23,812 
Northumberland | 4,578 | 38,627 | 10,848 | 390,733 | 36 70 | 3,067 163 12,235 
Nottingham. . «| 8,609 | 63,660 | 14,135 | 379,232 | 27 54} 4,229] 288] 25,079 
«| 5,408] 34,654 | 9,280 | 256,490 | 28 179 | 9,109 135 15,926 
«| 7,780 | 59,089 | 15,375 | 528,458 | 34] 208] 16,103} 151 36,664 
« « «| 10,611 72,547 | 19,540 | 618,284 | 32}} 411 | 81,473 | 162] 28,804 
«| 7,410 | 53,313 | 13,424 | 393,749 | 29 244 | 12,653 | 251 48,813 
5,857 10,573 | 313,343 | 30 | 274110,880} 215 25,571 
- « «| 17,129 | 98,754 | 26,829 | 633,422 | 24 197 | 13,094 170 | 22,823 
- «| 8,368] 54,980 | 13,884 | 364,530 | 26 | 200 } 11,237 83 10,073 
-| 11,255 | 58,287 | 17,1388 | 366,160 | 21 173 | 7,904 186 | 20,796 
518 3383 23,175 | 26) .. ee ll 1,605 
-}| 5,166] 41,439 | 10,516 |} 377,301 | 36 | 236 | 10,130 lll 14,376 
y -| 5,983} 45,000 | 11,283 | 370,831 | 33 156 | 6,857 103 10,755 
Yok... © « «| 32,704 | 241,119 | 61,035 | 1,875,741 | 31 604 | 31,254 | 747 | 100,116 
Total . . . | 401,840 |2,644,613 | 707,490 |20,334,359 | 29 |3,194 | 440,691 |7,690 1,005,332 


ToraL NumBeER of IN-poor and Ovt-poor Pavpers relieved in 581 Unions in 
England and Wales, during the Quarters ended Lady-day, 184] and 1842 re- 
spectively, distinguishing the Number of Adult able-bodied. 


Number of In-door’and Out-door Paupers relieved. 


Proportion per Cent. of 
Adult able-bodied Pau- 


Qrtrs pers to total Number 
ended | Adult able-bodied. All other Classes, . In-door and Out-door 
ay. including Children. | Grand | Paupers. 
“day. Total. 
In-door| Out-d. | Total. |In-door| Out-d.| Total. In-door | Out-d. Total. 
5 27 
1811 | 65 952,464/1,299,048, 34 | 2 
1849 699/829, 888 407,575 188, 268,688,519 1,021,7811,429,356, 38 | 27 | 29 
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AmouNT or Money levied, &c., and expended for the Relief and Maintenance of 
the Poor, and for other purposes, in England and Wales, during the Years ending 


25th March, 1834 to 1842, with the Average Price of Wheat per Quarter in 
each Year. 


Payments under the 
Vaccination Exten- 
sion Act. 


y expended in 


Relief, &c, of the Poor. 
Books, 


forthe Relief, &e. of the Poor. 
Law Charges, Parochial and 


mount of Money levied by As- 
sessment. 
in aid of Poor Rate. 


eceived from all other Sources 
to the Vaccinators. 


Years ended at Lady-day. 
Amount of Mone 

Amount of Money expended in 
Amount of Fees paid 


Outlay for Register and 
Certificate 


| A 


Total amount of Money received 


coe ee 


2 


273,139 | 5,887,078 
227,966 | 6,242,571 
226,934 | 6,578,812 
201,514 | 6,754,404 68,051 


Be 
as 


w 


8s 


Payments on 
account of the 
Registration Act. 


and Loans 


repaid under the same. 
Enumeration and other Payments 


Outlay for Register 
ch Year, ende 


e Price of Wheat 


made under the Act for taking 
an Account of the Census of 


Assessments Act (for Surveys, 
1841. 


Office, Books, and 
Forms, and other 


incidental Expenses. 
Payments under the Parochial 


and Registrars. 
Valuations, &c 
County Rate. 

Quarter in ea 


purposes. 


Payments for or towards the 


Total Parochial Rates, &c. ex- 


Fees to Clergymen 
Money expended for all other 


Averag' 


& | Medical Relief. 


&. 
1,713,489} 
935 ,362 


25,68 
56, 846 
49,963 
43,157 
40,178 | 57,111 |1,230,718 | 318,092 | 6,711,771 


e 


* The last parochial year previous to the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act. 
+ Including County Rate. 


The number of Students in the Roman Catholic College at Maynooth in the 
year 1840 was 437; in 1841, 427; and in 1842, 425. 


9 
1834*| 
1836 | 
1838 
1849 
1841 1,493 
1342 640 
| 
8 
> 
e 
a > 
£. £. £. de 
| | 705,721 7,370,018} .. | 44 
1336 | . - | 699,845 | $23,213 | 6,413,120} . . | 39 
S37 604,203 | 637,043 | 5,412,933) .. | 52 
1838 | 16,797 136,775) 53 
1839 | 46,333 148, 652| 69 
1840 | 47,308 | 3,920 151,781) 68 ee) 
1841 | 49,326 | 4,402 154,054] 65 Lert 
1342 | 4¥,607 | 3,772 153,481] 64 
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A Return showing the Amount of Money levied for Poor Rates in Eng- 
land and Wales, foreach of the Years ended Lady Day, 1826, 1833, and 
1841; distinguishing the Amount levied on Landed Property, Dwelling 
Houses, and “all other kinds of Property.” 


Amount of Money Levied by Assessment. 


Dwelling rupor: |! other | Propor- |] Total 
tion per tion per |} Amount 
Houses. cent. Property. cent, Levied. 


£. £. 
1,814,228) 26 356,447 6,966, 157 


2,635,258 | 536,353 8,606,501 
3,316,593 2,375,221 37 660,014 6,351, $28 


4,515,655 2,273,902.! 31 517,605 7,308, 162 


| 


Asstract of Returns showing the Number of Orders of Removal from Pa- 
rishes in 485 Unions in England and Wales, during the Year ended on 
the 29th September, 1841, stating the Number of Persons removed, the 
Nature of alleged Settlement, and the Amount of Expense incurred; ‘also 
the Number of Irish and Scotch Orders of Removal during the same period. 

Estimated 
Totals Totals 


of 485 for England 
Unions. and Wales. 


ers 
= haf of Number of persons "included in 
b Such Orders 10,660 14,859 
Number of English Orders. 8,412 11,791 
of persons included in 
° \ such Orders 99 
Number of persons, English or Irish, known to 
have returned to the parish where they were 
Hiring aud service 2,341 
Apprenticeship . 1,115 
Husband's settle- 
Nature of al- acknowledged sett 1,673 
leged Settle-( acknow ged sett ement 
ge Payment of rates and taxes 14 
Serving of office . 4 
Renting of tenement 953 
Estate ° 80 
Certificate or previous Order and 
acknowledgment by relief . 305 
Number of the Orders of Removal suspended . 1,933 
Amount of money received under — 
Orders . - £6,467 
Cost of all removals, including cost of Order, 
— and travelling, but not relief before Pv 
remov »684 
Number of Orders appealed against { Confirmed 337 
and actually litigated, with ina | Quashed 238 


i] 
& 


ment. . 
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Summary of Returns, showing the Number of Paupers relieved in England 
and Wales during the Quarters ended at Lady-day, 1840, 1841, and 1842, 
respectively; also the Amount of Money expended for In-Maintenance 
and Out-Relief during each of the Years ended Lady-day, 1840, 1841, 
and 1842, with the Rate per Head of such Expenditure on the Population 
in 1841, and the Average Price of Wheat per Quarter in each Year. 


PorvcaTion in 1841, 15,906,829. 
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Number of P 

In-door. Out-door. Total. 

> 1840 169 , 232 1,030, 297 1,199,529 8 

1841 192,106 1,106,942 1,299,048 8 

1842 221,954 1,207 ,402 1,429,356 9 

| 

Average . . 194,431 1,114,880 1,309,311 8335 


Expenditure for In-Maintenance | SEBS 
and Out-Relief. | 
-day. 
n- Main- 3 
tenance. Relief. Total. al qove 


s. d, s. d. 

1840 808,151 2,931,263 |3,759,414 4 8 68 6 
1841 890,883 |2,995,330 |3,886,213 4ll 65 8 
1842 928,086 |3,108,367 |4,036,453 5 1 | 64 0 
Average 875,707 |3,011,653 [3,887,360 411 65 11 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT, showing the Total Number of Paupers relieved 
in England and Wales during the Years ended at Easter, 1803, and 
Lady-day, 1815, and for the Quarter ended Lady-day, 1842; with the 
proportion per cent. of Paupers relieved on the Population at each 
period :— 

Population of England and Wales in 1801, 8,872,980. 

Number of In-door and Out-door Paupers relieved, including Children, 
during the year ended Easter, 1803, 1,040,716. 

Proportion per cent. to population in 1801, 12. 

Population of England and Wales in 1811, 10,150,615. 

Number of In-door and Out-dvor Paupers relieved, including Children, 
during the year ended Lady-day, 1815, 1,319,851. 

Proportion per cent. to population in 1811, 13. 

Population of England and Wales in 1841, 15,906,829. 

Number of In-door and Out-door Paupers relieved, including Children, 
during the quarter ended Lady-day, 1842 (being the quarter in which the 
largest number of paupers were relieved during the year ended Lady-day, 
1842), 1,429,356. 

Proportion per cent. to population in 1841, 9. 
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V.—Miscellaneous. 


A Return showing the Amount of Duty paid at each of the Offices esta- 
blished for Assaying Gold and Silver Plate, in the Six Years from 1837 
to 1842 inclusive. 


1837. | 1838. 


4,268) 4,527 
209) 244 
2,564| 2,428 
1,278) 1,100 
3,237| 3,639 
264) 295 
77,738.78 ,212 
2,791| 3,013 
1,752) 1,910 
2,073) 2,442 


1839. 


£. 

4,877 
143 
2,482 
1,072 
3,893 
301 
83,400 
2,790 
1,885 
2,491 


1840. 


£. 
4,073 
167 
2.462 
1,112 
3,514 
231 


1841. 


4,071 
106 
2,388 
1,129 
3,185 
208 
81,0281}76,591 
2,484! 2,381 
1,648} 1,640 
2,145; 1,883 


1842. 


£. 
3,348 
122 
2,791 
952 
2,815 
191 
68,740 
1,933 
1,216 
1,940 


Birmingham . 
Chester 
ixeter 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Sheffield . 
York . 
London . 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow . 
Dublin 


Total Number of Proof Gallons of Rum, Brandy, Geneva, and all other 


Spirits, that paid Duty in each Kingdom, for the year ending 5th day of 
January, 1843. 


Rum... eee 
Brandy... 
Geneva... 
Other Foreign and 

Coioniai Spirits . . 


Total of Foreign and 
Colonial Spirits . . 
Spirits of the Manu- 
facture of the United 
Kingdom. .... 
Ditto of Guernsey and 
Jersey .. 


Spirits of all kinds. . 


England. 


Scotland. 


Ireland.* 


United Kingdom. 


Gallons. 
2,059,331 
1,084,624 

9,586 


5,001 


Gallons, 
35,951 
31,670 

3,747 


539 


Gallons. 


11,465 
16,625 
1,246 


Gallons. 

3097, 747 

1,082,919 
14,579 


5,770 


Net Duty. 
1,235,846 
16,621 
6,835 


3,099,542 


7,956,054 
6,711 


71,927 


5,595, 186 
1,312 


3,201,015 


18,841,890 
8,023 


2,238,262 


5,046,814 
2,869 


11,062,307 


5, 668,425 


3,320,196 


22,030,928 


7 237,945 


* After llth March, 1842, the Duty on Irish Spirits was raised from 2s. 8d. to 3s. 8d. 


per Gallon. 


Number of Quarters of Matr made in the year ending October 10th, 
1842 :—England, 3,654,850; Scotland, 484,778 ; Ireland, 130,297. Total, 
4,269,925; in the previous year 5,015,005 quarters were made. 


by brewers, vict 


Consumed 


lers, and retail brewers in the year ending October 10th, 


1842 :—England, 3,358,630; Scotland, 105,715; Ireland, 124,139; total, 


3,588,484 quarters. 


Number of Acres under cultivation with Hors in 1842, 43,720. Oid 


duty, 169,776/.; new, 125,486/.; additional duty of 5 per cent., per 3 Vict. 
c. 17, 14,7622. ; total, 310,025/, 
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NuMBER of Persons in the Ale and Beer Trade in England and Wales, and 
the Quantity of Malt consumed by them in the year 1842, and distin- 
guishing London from the Country Collections. 


Number of 


|| Number who brew || 
their own Beer. 


Bushels of Malt consumed. 


Persons 
licensed to 
sell Beer. 
Collections, 


1842, 


Victuallers. 
Premises. 
» | Notto be 
drunk on the 


Country 


London .... 


Total, England) 2,251 97,591 31,821 


Premises. 


Victuallers. 


10 


26,599 


Persons 
licensed t 
sell Beer 


‘To be drunk 
on the 
Premises. 
Not to be 
drunk on the 


Premises. 
By Brewers. 


By Victuallers. 


To be 


drunk on 
the 
Premises. 


By Persons 


licensed to sell 


Not to be 
Premises, 


12,948 1,246 | 


o 


5,409,603. 


10,770,839 7,614,521 


14,632 


2,459,809 


g 
& 


211,473 | 7,266 


16,180,442 7,629,153 


2,671,282 


388,169 


Anatysis of the Quarterly Returns of the number of Emigrants who have 
Embarked from the several Ports of the United Kingdom during the 


Year 1842. 


England. 


| 


Scotland. | Treland. 


To America : 
United States. . 
Central America . 
Buenos Ayres... 
North American Colonies : 
Canada ... . 
New Brunswick . . . 


Nova Scotia and Cape Bretor 


Newfoundland 

Prince Edward's Island . 
West Indies : 

Jamaica . « 

British Guiana. . . 

Other West India Islands 
Falkland Islands 
Western Africa . 
Cape of Good Hope . 
Mauritius 
Australian Colonies : 

Sydney .. 

Port Philip ... 

Van Diemen’s Land 

South Australia. 

Western Australia 

New Zealand. . 


Total number of Emigrants . 


53,439 
38 

195 
130 


11,257 
522 
467 
135 
624 


203 
64 
27 

288 

2 
44 

583 

26 


1,062 
760 
1,790 
119 
563 
2,345 


4,214 


6,199 


74,683 


128,344 


it, 


| | 
| 
| | 4.244 1,521 | = 59 | 
. | 63,852 
38 
130 
. 5,955 | 24,163 | 41,375 . 
98 | 8,048 | 8,668 
1,625 241 | 2,333 
| 30 325 490 
| 41}... 244 
. 58}. 122 
. 34). . 61 
9] 7| 386 
e e | 2 
: . | . 587 
. 78| 1,450 
104}; . . 864 
31|  627| 2,448 
ly e 26 e e 145 
. 719| . . | 3,064 
|) |) | 13,108 | 40,553 — 
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Numser of Members of-Parliament for Counties, Cities, and Boroughs. 


! 


Number of 


es ~ 3 | Borough 
< 


County 
Population | 
exclusive of | 
Cities and | 
Boroughs. 


Representation Population 


and 
Population. 


Total 
Population, 
1841. 


Total 
Number of 
Members. 


Number of 

County 
“Members tor 

Universities 


Members. 
Members 


9,115,611 

680,147 
| 7,370,533 
1,657,985 


5,879,527 | 14,995,138 
231,456 | .. 911,603 
804,705 | 2 8,175,238 
962,199 | .. 2,620, 184 


Ireland .. 
Seotlaud. ... 


Total.... 


w 


uo 


18,824,270 | 399 7,877,887 | 6 26,702,163 


Oi Seep Cakes entered for Home Consumption in 1840, 70,951 tons, 
duty 12,2522; in 1841, 75,389 tons, duty 13,2144; in 1842, 67,326 tons, 
duty 7,984/. 


The payment by each persou for admission at the doors of St. Paul’s is 2d, 
except for five hours on Sunday, and three hours on every other day, the 
periods allotted to Divine service, when the Church is open. These fees are 
received by the four vergers, aud divided equally among them, according to 
a custom long ago established. The amouiit for each year since 1836 is as 
follows, according to au account delivered in by the parties themselves :-— 

1837 . . . £418 1840...) £403 
1838 . . . . 1841 . 429 
1839 . . 417 . 425 

The fee paid by each person for admission to the whole of Westminster 
Abbey was Is. 3d. up to Midsummer, 1841, namely, 3d. to Poets’ Corner 
and the Nave, and 1s. to the Chapels and the North Transept. Since Mid- 
summer, 1841, the admission to Poets’ Corner has been free; a fee of 3d. 
has been charged to each person for admission to the Nave and North Tran- 
sept, and 3d. more to the Chapel—that is, 6d. to the whole of the Abbey, 
instead of 1s. 3d. From Midsummer, 1841, to the end of the year, 470 
persons paid the 3d., and 30,002 persons paid the 6d. In 1842, 930 persons 
paid the 3d., and 50,514 paid the 6d. From January to Midsummer, 1843, 
269 persons paid the 3d., and 23,298 paid the 6d. The receipts and dis- 
bursements from 1837, to Midsummer, 1843, were as follows :— 


RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS. 


Tomb Showers, &c. Ornamental Fund. 


1837 . £1,481 £60 £438 £983 
1838 . . 1,045 60 414 570 
1839 . . 1,842 60 438 1,344 
1840. . 1,814 60 429 1,324 
1841 . . 1,585 60 675 850 
1842 . . 1,290 60 858 372 
1843... 540 30 408 104 
(3 year). 


In the year 1842 the Number of Persons employed in the Public Offices 
was increased by 239, of whom 120 were placed in the Stamps and, Taxes 
department and 77 in the Post-Office. On the other hand, a diminution 
took place in the number of persons employed in several of the Public 
Departments : of 124 persons reduced, 91 were in the Excise and 19 in the 
Royal Military Asylum. 
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Expenditure of the British Museum in 1842, 34,0327. Estimated Ex- 
penditure for the year ending Lady-day, 1844, 34,9752. Number of Persons 
admitted to view the General Collections in 1842, 547,718; the Reading- 
room, 71,705; the Galleries of Sculpture, for study, 5,627 ; the Print-room, 
3,781. The following particulars relate to the general service of the 
Reading-room department :—The number of books returned to the shelves 
of the General Library from the Reading-rooms is 142,179 ; to the Royal 
Library, 22,408 ; to the closets, where they were kept for the use of readers 
from day to day, 78,470; to the shelves in the Reading-rooms, about 
116,400 ; altogether 359,457 volumes; on an average 1,230 aday. The 
uumber of readers is 71,494; the Reading-rooms having been kept open 
291 days, the average number of readers is therefore 245 aday. Hence 


it appears that each reader consults, on an average, more than five printed - 
volumes. 


Number of Persons committed and executed for Murprr in England and 
Wales during the Thirty Years ending December, 1842, divided into 
Five Periods of Six Years each. 


Committed. Executed. 


to 1813—1818 . 444 122 
as 1819—1824 . 407 91 
1825—1830 . 411 75 
1837—1842 . 351 dv 


ter 
Number of Persons committed, convicted, and executed for MurperR in 
" London and Middlesex, during the Thirty-two Years ending December, 


1842, divided into Two Periods of Sixteen Years each; together with the 
Centesimal Proportions of Executions to Convictions, and the Centesimal 


#f Proportions of Convictions to Committals in each of the same Periods 
‘ respectively. 
1810—1826. 1827—1842. 
13, Number of Persons committed . . ‘ 188 0 ; 
Number of Persons convicted 34 27 
Number of Persons executed 34 17 
Centesimal Proportions of Executions to Con- an 
Centesimal Proportions of Convictions to 


Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat Flour entered for Home Consump- 
tion, from January 5th to October 10th, 1843 :—Wheat 854,375 quarters, of 
which 742,546 were entered in the month ended October 10th ; wheat flour 
entered in the nine months, 196,703 cwts. Entries from January 5th to 
October 10th, 1842:—wheat 2,656,677 quarters, of which 2,095,345 
were entered in the month ended Sth September; wheat flour entered in the 
nine months, 1,075,186 cwts. 
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XIV._CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT, 1843. 


[6 and 7 Victoria, 1845. ] 


Feb PARLIAMENT was opened this day by commission. The principal 
9, _ part of the speech read by the Lord Chancellor related to foreign 
* affairs: the treaty with the United States, which Her Majesty 
trusted would confirm the amicable relations of the two countries; the ter- 
mination of hostilities with China, and the prospect of commercial enter- 
prise with that populous and extensive empire; the conclusion of a treaty of 
commerce and navigation with Russia, from which increased intercourse 
between the two countries was anticipated ; the establishment of an improved 
system of administration for the Christian population of Syria, which Her 
Majesty, in concert with her allies, had succeeded in obtaining from the Sul- 
tan: and it was also announced that Turkey and Persia had each accepted 
the joint mediation of Great Britain and Russia for the settlement of their 
differences. The success of the military operations in Afghanistan was a‘. 
verted to, and it was stated that the countries west of the Indus would not 
hereafter be occupied by a military force. Turning to domestic affairs, “ the 
diminished receipts from some of the ordinary sources of revenue” was men- 
tioned with regret, and fear was expressed that this ‘‘ must be in part attri- 
buted to the reduced consumption of many articles, caused by that depression 
of the manufacturing industry of the country which has so long prevailed.” 
In considering the state of the revenue, however, it ought not to be forgotten 
that extensive reductions of the import duties had taken place, and that little 
progress had been made in the collection of the taxes imposed for the purpose 
of supplying the deficiency from that and other causes. A hope was confi- 
dently expressed that “the future produce of the revenue will be suflicient 
to mect every exigency of the public service.’ After alluding to the dis- 
turbances in the manufacturing districts in the previous year, and the grati- 
fication which Her Majesty had derived from the loyalty and attachment 
manifested during her visit to Scotland, it was announced that there would 
be submitted for consideration of Parliament “ measures connected with the 
improvement of the law and with various questions of domestic policy.” 

(Lorps.) The address having been moved by the Earl of Powis and se- 
conded by Lord Eglintoun was agreed to without a division. 

(Commons.) Lord Courtenay moved and Mr. W. Miles seconded the 
address. The discussion was carried on at some length, the opposition attack- 
ing the American treaty, the income-tax, and other parts of the ministerial 
policy. Sir Robert Peel stated that the adjustment of the boundary ques- 
tion with America was far more favourable to this country than that formerly 
sh ai by the King of the Netherlands, in which we were willing to concur. 

e was of opinion that through the operations of the tariff there had been 
such a reduction of prices as would be equivalent to the amount contributed 
in the shape of income-tax. He had not any further extensive commercial 
changes to propose this year. Lord Palmerston claimed for the late govern- 
ment all the merit of the plans and appointments which had led to success 
in China. 

(Commons.) A short debate took place on the intended course 

Feb. of the government in relation to the corn-laws. Mr. Walter declared 

3. himself in favour of a moderate fixed duty. Sir R. Peel, alluding 

to the present corn-law, said that his experience of it had not 

been such as to induce him to propose further change at present. He had 
heard nothing to induce him to prefer a fixed duty to a sliding scale. 
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Feb (Commons.) Sir James Graham stated that a bill for the 


§, amendment of the poor-law would be introduced at an early op- 
portunity. 


(Lorps). Lord Brougham entered into some important expla- 


Feb. nations of the real state of the right of search question between the — 


7. United States and Great Britain in 1823 and 1824. His lordship 
stated that the Americans had been at one time the proposers and 
champions of the right of search. 

(Commons.) Mr. Roebuck’s motion for an address to Her Majesty pray- 
ing that pardon may be extended to the Canadian political offenders was 
opposed by Lord Stanley, who objected to it as an interference with the royal 
prerogative ; and, having promised that a merciful as well as a discriminating 
consideration would be bestowed on each case, the motion was withdrawn. 

(Lorns.) Earl Stanhope moved for a committee of the whole 

Feb. House to inquire into the present state of the working classes, with 

9. a view to providing them with profitable employment and a due 

remuneration of their industry. After a debate, in the course of 

which Lord Brougham reprobated the conduct of many of the members of 
the Auti-corn-law League, this motion was rejected by 25 to 4. 

(Commons.) Dr. Nicholl brought ina bill for amending the administra- 
tion of the law in the ecclesiastical courts. Instead of having about 400 
local courts, as at present, he proposed to establish a few competent tribu- 
nals for taking cognizance of testimentary suits; and to separate the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction into the temporal and purely spiritual. Mr. Vernon 
Smith’s motion for the production of the dispatch coutaining the proclama- 
tion to the princes and chiefs of India respecting the recovery of the gates of 
the temple of Somnauth, led to some animadversions on the conduct of Lord 
Ellenborough, the governor-general of India. Sir R. Inglis said the country 
would not be satisfied without a vote of censure on the noble Jord. Sir R. 
Peel contended that a single isolated act of any public man should not be 
made a pretext for running him down, Lord John Russell said that another 
proclamation had also been issued by Lord Ellenborough which was 
insulting to his predecessor, and grossly misrepresented his conduct and 
motives, in his absence. The motion was agreed to. 

(Lorps.) On the motion of Lord Campbell a select committee 

Feb, wasappointed to inquire into the law of libel, which, he said, rested 

13. upon the common law as it existed in the time of Richard I., and 

surely was not adapted to the wholly altered circumstances of the 
nineteenth century. 

(Commons.) Lord Howick, ina speech of great length, moved for a com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider so much of Her Majesty’s speech as 


related to the depression of the manufacturing industry of the country. He 


argued particularly against the restrictive character of our commercial code. 
Mr. Gladstone, in opposing the motion, admitted that exports would be 
increased in a degree correspouding to the relaxation of restrictions on 
imports; that if an increased importation of foreign corn took place, and if 
that importation of foreign corn were to be paid for in British goods, it 
would be taking a most short and false view of the interests of British agri- 
culture to view that importation of foreign corn as so much displacement 
of British agricultural commerce. The debate was adjourned. 
(Lorps.) On the motion of the Duke of Wellington, the thanks 
Feb. of the House were voted to that portion of the navy and army 
14. which had been engaged in the Chinese war. 
(Commons.) Lord Stanley moved a similar vote of thanks. 
The adjourned debate on Lord Howick’s motion was then resumed, and after 
occupying the remainder of the evening was again adjourned. 
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The debate 6h Lord Howick’s motion continued, and an ad- 

Feb. journment again took place. In the course of the debate Sir James 

15. Graham said that there was not much difference of opinion about 

the principles of free trade; and England being no longer an 
agricultural country, the field of our commerce must be enlarged for the 
benefit of the agricultural as well as of the commercial body; and these, he 
added, were opinions now recognised by every man of common sense; 
but then, he argued, there was the danger of injuring agriculture in the 
attempt to relieve manufactures. 
(Commons.) A committee on shipwrecks was appointed on the 
Feb. motion of Mr.G. Palmer. Mr. M. Sutton brought in a bill for 
16. the more convenient holding of coroners’ inquests. Lord Howick’s 
motion again underwent discussion, and was adjourned for the 
fourth time. 
(Lorps.) Lord Wharncliffe, in answer to questions put to him 
Feb, ona former night, stated that the amount collected for the relief 
17. of the distressed manufacturers, under the Queen’s letter, was 
75,000/., and by subscriptions 25,0007. 

(Commons.) Towards the close of the debate on Lord Howick’s motion 
a ‘scene’ occurred. Mr Cobden having stated that it was the duty of every 
independent member to throw on the prime minister the individual and per- 
sonal responsibility for the present state of affairs, Sir R. Peel rose much 
excited to complain of this language, and, amidst the cheers of his own side 
of the House, declared that he would not be influenced by menaces. Even- 
tually it was shown that nothing more was intended than the usual minis- 
terial responsibility. An amendment by Mr. Ferrand having been withdrawn, 
a division took place on the original motion, which was lost by 306 to 191; 
majority 115. Sir James Graham obtained leave to bring in a bill for the 
registration of electors in England and Wales. 

(Lorps.) On the motion of the Duke of Wellington a vote of 

Feb. thanks was passed to Lord Ellenborough, the generals, officers, and 

20. soldiers, both European and native, for their successful services in 
Afghanistan. 

(Commons.) A similar vote of thanks was moved by Sir Robert Peel. 
Lord John Russell concurred in the vote of thanks for the military opera- 
tions, but asked if the governor-general were entitled to thanks, and observed 
that much of Sir R. Peel’s praise was due to Lord Auckland. The 
motion was carried unanimously. 

(Commons.) Mr. T. Duncombe moved that witnesses be sum- 

Feb. moned to the bar of the House, in order to ascertain the language 

21. used by Lord Abinger, as judge on the special commissions in 
Cheshire and Lancashire. Mr. Duncombe characterised Lord 
Abinger’s conduct as partial, unconstitutional, and oppressive; and charged 
him with having exhibited a rancorous, malignant, and political party spirit 
towards those who had been tried before him. Amongst other members who 
took part in the discussion which followed was Lord John Russell, who said 
he could not cousider Lord Abinger blameless, especially in confounding 
legal and political matters ; but he could not support the motion, which was 
rejected by 228 to 73. 
(Commons.) Mr. Walter moved a resolution denouncing a 
Feb. document which he alleged formed the real though unavowed 
23. basis of the present system of poor-law relief. Sir James Graham 
stated that the specific propositions contained in the document 
in question were rejected by the ministry of the day. Mr. Walter's last 
resolution demanded a revision of the new Jaw, so as to make it conformabie 
to Christianity, sound policy, and the ancient constitution of this realm.: 
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Sir R. Peel exhorted the House to pause before it established the precedent 
of pronouncing what was or what was not conformable to the spirit of 
Christianity. Lord John Manners, in supporting the last resolution, hoped 
the time would come when the poor, as of old, would be supported entirely 
by the church, All the resolutions but the last having been withdrawn, a 
division took place, when it was rejected by 126 to 58. 
(Lorps.) The Earl of Minto drew attention to the reduction 
Feb. that had taken place in the last two years in the number of war 
25. steamers and vessels of war building; and the Earl of Haddington, 
as first lord of the Admiralty, defended the present administration. 
(Commons.) Mr. Gladstone, in answer to Captain Fitzroy, said that the 
question of subjecting masters and mates of merchant vessels to an exami- 
uation previously to granting them certificates was under the consideration 
of Government. Mr. Hume directed attention to the income and expendi- 
ture of the country; calling upon the Government to effect large and imme- 
diate reductions in the public expenditure. Sir R. Peel in reply said that at 
present they had gone as far as they could in reducing the naval and mili- 
tary expenditure. Mr. Sidney Herbert brought forward the Navy Estimates, 
which showed a reduction of 4000 men and 435,0007, as compared with the 
Estimates of the previous year. 
(Commons.) Before going into committee on the Army Esti- 
Feb. mates, Lord John Russell took some exception, on constitutional 
27. grounds, to the Duke of Wellington’s occupation of two posts, as 
cabinet minister and commander-in-chief of the army; and cited 
the authority of the duke himself in favour of the objection; and Mr. 
Sharman Crawford moved that the Army Estimates be postponed until the 
whole expenditure and ways and means to meet it were first furnished, in 
order that the means of lightening taxation in the present distressed state of 
the country might be fully considered. This amendment was rejected by 
62 to 15; and the House then went into committee on the Army Estimates. 
They showed a slight reduction on those of the preceding year. Mr. Hume 
moved that the number of men be reduced 10,000. Rejected by 106 to 20. 
(Commons.) Lord Ashley moved an address praying the crown 
Feb. to take into its instant and serious consideration the best means of 
28. diffusing the benefits and blessings of a moral and religious edu- 
cation among the working classes. Sir James Graham, on behalf of 
the Government, announced a plan of furthering education. District schools 
were proposed to be established for the education of pauper children, and 
those whose parents and guardians might consent to their education, in the 
metropolis and large towns, under the superintendence of the clergy of the 
established church, with provision for the instruction of the children of 
dissenters by ministers of their own persuasion. These schools to be ma- 
naged by seven trustees,—the clergyman of the district, two churchwardens, 
and four elective trustees, two at least to be freeholders. Sir James Graham 
stated that two bills were in preparation for carrying out the objects he had 
stated, and he hoped they would not be viewed in a party light. Lord J. 
Russell generally expressed approbation of the plan, but reserved his opinion 
as to details. He objected to the exclusion of the agricultural districts, 
which were no better off in respect of education than the towns. The motion 
was agreed to. In the early part of the evening the question of privilege 
was again brought forward, the serjeant-at-arms and Mr. Wm. Bellamy 
laving been served with a writ of summons at the suit of Thomas Burton 
Howard, who had been taken by them to Newgate by order of the House. 
The Solicitor-general moved that the serjeant-at-arms and William Bellamy 
be allowed to plead. Sir Thomas Wilde opposed the motion as little 
r than an absolute surrender of the privileges of the Houes. The debate 
was adjourned to Thursday, on which day there was “ no House.” 
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(Commons.) Mr. Roebuck moved for a select committee to 
March inquire into the circumstances which led to the war in Afghanistan, 
1. which he described as impolitic and unjust, undertaken without 
the due sanction of Parliament and the East India Company; and he 
charged the late Government with having falsified and garbled the evidence 
relating to it. Lord John Russell referred to the debate on the policy of the 
Afghan war in 1840, when only nine supported the motion for further evidence. 
He denied the unfair garbling of documents, and defended the policy of 
Lord Auckland. Sir Robert Peel said that his own opinion and that of the 
Duke of Wellington were on record against the policy of the war; but the 
proposed inquiry would only revive unpleasant recollections, aud preju- 
dice the good feeling which at present existed between Russia and this 
country. He also denied that there had been any unfair treatment of 
the documents relating to the Afghan war. Lord Palmerston pointed out 
the circumstances in which the war originated. A storm was gathering 
over all our Indian frontier, and the danger arose from the disturbed state 
of Afghanistan. The course adopted by Lord Auckland was the one best 
calculated to avert it. The motion was rejected by 189 to 75. 
(Lorps.) Lord Brougham brought under consideration the 
March constitution, condition, and management of the corporation of the 
2.  Cityof London. After expressing his high veneration for the cor- 
poration of Loudon, he said that of all the other corporations none 
deserved so much the fatherly but scrutinising care of the legislature. On 
the recommendation of the Lord Chancellor the motion was withdrawn. 
(Commons.) The House went into committee on the Navy 
March Estimates. Mr. C. Wood proposed as an amendment a reduction 
3. of one of the votes in order to record a protest against the revival of 
the office of deputy-accountant-general at the Admiralty. The 
amendment was rejected by 124 to 45. 
March (Commons.) The Navy and Ordnance Estimates occupied nearly 
6. the whole of the evening. , 
(Lorps.) Lord Teynham brought forward the subject of the 

March poor-law, with the view of obtaining an abrogation of the power 

7. of separating husband and wife in workhouses. The Duke of 
Wellington moved as an amendment the adjournment of the 
House, which was carried without a division. 

(Commons.) Mr. Fox Maule drew attention to a petition of the com- 
mission of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, alleging two dis- 
tinct grievances—an invasion of the rights aud privileges of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in Scotland by the civil courts, and the grievances of patronage. 
The motion was resisted by Sir James Graham, on the ground that no Act 
of Parliament could settle the first-mentioned grievance ; and with reference 
to patronage, the rights of the crown were involved, and no bill on that sub- 
ject could be introduced without the consent of the crown ; and that consent 
he would not advise. Mr. Rutherford endeavoured to convince the House 
of the disastrous consequences which would ensue if they did not interfere 
in the matter. The debate was adjourned. 

March (Commons.) Mr. Hutt’s bill for the naturalisation of fo- 

8. _reigners was lost on the second reading by 211 against 76. 
(Lorps and Commons.) Both Houses were engaged in debates 

March on Lord Ellenborough, his policy and proclamations, aud the 

9. policy of his predecessor. In the House of Lords, the Marquis of 
Clanricarde moved a resolution condemning Lord Ellenborough’s 

lamation of the lst of October, two-thirds of which consisted of censuze 

of Lord Auckland ; and likewise the letter to the princes, chiefs, and people. 
of India, ting the Somnauth gates. The Earl of Clarendon and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne spoke in favour of the resolution; and the Duke of 
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Wellington and Lord Brougham were the principal defenders of Lord 
Ellenborough’s conduct. Three of the bishops, Llandaff, Norwich, and 
Chichester, spoke, and condemned the governor-general’s Somnauth procla- 
mation, but would not vote in favour of the resolution, which was negatived 
by 838 to 26. Inthe Commons Mr. Vernon Smith moved a resolution 
affirming that the conduct of Lord Ellenborough, in relation to the Som- 
nauth affair, was “ unwise, indecorous, and indefensible.” Mr. Macaulay, 
Mr. Mangles, Mr. Hume, Mr. Plumtree, Sir George Grey, Lord Palmerston, 
and Lord John Russell, supported the motion; and it was opposed by Mr. 
Emerson Tennent, Mr. Hogg, Mr. Escott, Mr. C. Wynn, Lord Stanley, and 
Sir R. Peel. The motion was negatived by 242 to 157. 
(Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor drew attention to the state of 
March the law relating to persons committing crimes under the intluence 
13. of 7 and announced that a bill would be brought in on the 
subject. 

(Commons.) The House went into committee on the registration of voters 
dill. A division took place on an addition proposed by Mr. T. Duncombe, that 
the ground of objections to voters should be added, instead of the simple words 
“ objected to ;” but this was rejected by 57 to 47. Mr. Tufnell proposed 
that when an overseer objected to a vote, he should be compelled to give 
notice of the objection to the voter: rejected by 91 to 38. Mr. Elphinstone 
moved as an amendment the rejection of the tax-paying qualification clause. 
Sir James Graham said that the clause as it stood was an amelioration of the 
existing law: amendment rejected by 118 to 58. The amount of the 
penalty to be inflicted on persons making frivolous objections led to con- 
siderable discussion, the sums suggested varying from 20s. to 5/. Colonel 
Sibthorpe proposed 3/. instead of 20s., which was resisted by 154 to 34. The 
House then adjourned. 

(Lorps.) Lord Monteagle, in moving for a committee to in- 

March quire into the operation of the corn-act of 1842 (5 Vic., c. 14), 

14. entered into elaborate statements for the purpose of showing the 
ruinous operations of the sliding scale. The motion was negatived 
by 200 to 78. 

Sr peresiani Mr. Ward's motion for a committee to inquire into the 

burdens peculiarly affecting land was negatived by 232 to 131. 
(Commons.) The debate on the privilege question was resumed 
’ March and carried on with much ability by Sir William Follett and Sir 
15. Thomas Wilde, the latter exhorting the House to resist all encroach- 
ment. Sir W. Follett admitted that the privileges of the House 
were inestimable, and not to be relinquished, but although they were seri- 
ously endangered by submitting to the judgment of the law courts, there 
were innumerable difficulties in refusing that submission. Lord John 
Russell's amendment, for calling Mr. Howard to the bar, was negatived by 
157 to 84, and the officers of the House were instructed to plead in the action 

instituted by Howard. 

(Commons.) The House was engaged in committee on the 

March Registration of Voters Bill. Mr. W. Cowper moved aclause re- 

17. stricting the duration of the poll at contested county elections to 

one day: rejected by 143 to 66. A series of clauses for the pre- 

vention and punishment of personation of voters was added to the bill on the 
motion of Sir J. Graham. 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston brought forward his motion 

March with reference to the American Boundary Treaty, negotiated by 

21-22. Lord Ashburton, which he characterised as a surrender of British 

rights. Sir Robert Peel defended Lord Ashburton’s conduct. 
Mr. Macaulay contended that Lord Ashburton had adopted a tone deroga- 
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tory to the country. The deBate was adjourned to the following day, when, 
after Sir Charles Napier and Mr. D’Israeli had spoken, the House was 
counted out. 
(Commons.) Mr. Smith O’Brien moved fora select committee 
March to inquire into the operation and results of the Irish Poor-Law Act. 
23. Lord Eliot said that the Government were about to introduce a 
bill to remedy certain defects in the poor-law, and on a division 
the motion was rejected by 108 to 23. 
(Commons.) The Factories Education Bill was read a second 
March time, Sir James Graham promising that he would not propose the 
24. committee on the bill till after Easter. Sir R. Inglis claimed for 
theestablished church its constitutional right of being the supreme 
instructress of the people, and his main objection to the bill was that it did 
not assign the church sufficient pre-eminence. The bill having been read a 
second time, the third reading of the Dog Cart Bill came on, when it was 
carried by 66 to 43. 
(Commons.) A considerable amount of business was gone 
March through. A number of items in the Civil and Miscellaneous Es- 
27. timates were voted. The vote for the expense of conveying the 
Bishop of Jerusalem to his diocese was opposed, but confirmed by 
112 to 37. Mr. Hume wished to postpone the grant for the expenses and 
salaries of the Houses of Parliament until the House of Lords had given a 
statement in detail : rejected by 135 to47. Another division took place on 
a motion by Mr. Hume that the expense of the Ecclesiastical Commission be 
defrayed out of the revenues of the church, which was lost by 140 to 33. 
(Commons.) Mr. T. Duncombe moved for aselect committee 
March to inquire into the allegations of sundry petitions respecting the 
_ 28. conduct ofthe magistracy during the disturbances in August, 1842. 
Great oppression and illegal measures had, he said, been resorted 
to by the magistrates; good and substantial bail had been refused on the 
score of political opinion, and the spy system had been resorted to. The 
Attorney-general opposed the inquiry, which would be nugatory, as the 
House had no means of affording redress. A remedy for the refusal of bail, 
or for illegal and unconstitutional conduct in the magistracy, was to be 
found by an appeal tothe law; and in the case of the Dudley magistrates 
the Court of Queen's Bench had redressed the wrong. A number of mem- 
bers took part in the debate, and on a division the motion was rejected by 
196 to 32. 
(Commons.) Mr. Ferrand moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
March compel the allotment of waste land in England, reserving portions 
30. for the use of the poor. The general sense of the House seemed to 
be against the practicability of the bill. Sir James Graham saw 
in it nothing else than a project for maintaining the working population at 
the public expense ; but leave was given to bring in the bill. Sir V. Blake’s 
motion for leave to bring in a bill for abolishing all oaths taken by members 
of Parliament except the oath of allegiance was negatived by 104 to 17. 
The division on Mr. Elphinstone’s motion for leave to bring in a bill for 
establishing a court of marriage and divorce showed an equal number on 
i side (47) ; on which the Speaker gave his casting vote in favour of the 
ill. 


(Lorps.) Lord Campbell moved resolutions respecting the 

March Church of Scotland, which the Earl of Aberdeen opposed, and 
31. moved the adjournment of the House as an amendment to the mo- 
tion. Lord Brougham said the majority in the Kirk aeted in 
opposition to the highest courts of judicature in Scotland, and set at defiance 
the subsequent decision of the House of Lords; and until they purged their 
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offence in this respect it would be inconsistent with the dignity of the House 
to make any concession. The resolutions were then withdrawn. 
(Commons.) In committee on the Miscellaneous Estimates, Colonel Sib- 
thorp’s motion for reducing the vote for the expenses of the Poor Law Com- 
mission from 56,5002. to 20,000/. (the sum requisite for Ireland) was nega- 
tived by 95 tol4. The vote for 39,200/. secret service money, dispensed by 
the Secretaries of State, was affirmed by 100 to 13. On the vote of 15,0007. 
for the expenses of the late Special Commission, Mr. T. Duncombe asked 
for a postponement until explanations of the item were furnished, which 
was refused by 115 to 43; but eventually Sir J. Graham consented to post- 
pone the vote. 
(Lorps.) Ona division on the Dog Cart Bill the numbers 
April were equal (14), and the bill was therefore lost. 
3. (Commons.) In committee on the Registration of Voters Bill, 
Lord John Russell objected to the clause giving an appellate 
jurisdiction to the Court of Common Pleas, as an interference with the pri- 
vileges of the douse. Sir James Graham, the Attorney-general, and the 
Solicitor-general defended the clause, which was carried by 164 to 51. 
(Commons.) Lord Ashley brought on his motion condemnatory 
April of the trade in opium, and the monopoly of its growth in India, 
4. which he withdrew on the understanding that it would interfere 
with pending negotiations. 
(Lorps.) Lord Monteagle, in moving for some returns, alluded 
April to the advantages which would arise from remitting duties on the 
6. raw material of the cotton and woollen manufactures. The Duke 
of Wellington said that the repeal of these duties would involve a 
loss to the revenue of §00,000/. The income-tax was to come off in two 
years, and it would then be necessary to have a sufficient revenue. 
(Commons.) In an able and comprehensive speech, Mr. Charles Buller 
brought forward his motion for an address to the Queen in favour of exten- 
sive and systematic colonization, as a means for augmenting the resources 
of the empire, giving additional employment to labour and capital here and 
in the colonies, and thereby bettering the condition of the people. Lord 
Ashley and Mr. Ward simultaneously seconded the motion ; and Mr. Shar- 
man Crawford moved an amendment to the effect that it was necessary first 
to consider whether by a proper application of our resources at home they 
were not adequate to furnish both employment and food to the population. 
He asserted that the present condition of the working classes proceeded 
mainly from their being driven off the land; and entered into calculations 
to show that, by the system of allotments and small holdings, the abolition 
of the corn-laws, and reduction of taxation, emigration would be unnecessary. 
Lord Stanley showed that progressive improvements had been effected in the 


system of emigration. Ultimately, both the motion and amendment were 
withdrawn. 


(Lorps.) Lord Brougham moved a vote of thanks to Lord 
April Ashburton for his successful negotiation of the American Boundary 


7. Treaty. The motion was supported by ministers and by the Duke 


of Cambridge. The Marquess of Lansdowne disapproved of the 
motion, and moved the adjournment of the House. Lord Campbell was of 
opinion that Lord Ashburton had been overmatched, and that he had made 
concessions injurious to the rights of this country. Lord Denman regretted 
the low tone which had been taken during the negotiations with respect to 
slavery. The motion was carried without a division. 
(Commons.) Sir R. Peel, in reply to Lord John Russell, regretted that 
he could not give a satisfactory account with respect to the conclusion of 
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commercial] treaties with foreign countries. He was even doubtful whether 
or not it was politic to pursue too far the system of negotiating for reciprocal 
concessions, instead of pursuing an independent course. The House after- 
wards went into committee of supply. The grant for national education 
in Ireland was objected to by Mr. Shaw, and defended by Lord Eliot, on 
the ground that he conscientiously believed great good was resulting from 
the system. Sir R. Peel said that it was supported by the Government from 
a firm conviction of the benefits which it was conferring on Ireland. After 
considerable discussion, the vote was agreed to. The House divided on the 
vote for Maynooth, which was affirmed by 120 to 40. On coming to the 
vote for the expenses of the British Museum, Mr. Hume, Sir R:-Peel, Lord 
Palmerston, and Lord Francis Egerton, severally expressed themselves in 
favour of a liberal admission of the working classes to public institutions; 
and Sir R. Peel stated that the only stipulation the Government had made 
with the new Dean of Westminster was that he should exert himself to pro- 
cure the opening of the Abbey to the public. 

(Commons.) Lord John Russell laid on the table the resolu- 

April tions relating to education which he proposed to bring forward 

10. after Easter. They were ten in number, and their object was to 
amend the measure of the Government, and to infuse into it more 
liberal principles. Sir James Graham said that the principle of several of 
the resolutions had been under the consideration of Government; and that 
in consequence important modifications would be introduced into the Fac- 
tories Bill. A clause was added to the Registration of Voters Bill, on the 
motion of Mr. Colville, in order to secure to a real voter who had been per- 
sonated the exercise of his right. The bill then passed. On the motion for 
the second reading of the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, Sir R. Inglis moved 
that the bill be read a second time that day six months. A debate ensued, 
which was adjourned ; and the following evening was further postponed to 
April 28. 
Aprit Corps.) Lord Brougham’s bill for the more effectual sup- 
fh pression of the Slave Trade on the coast of Africa was read a first 
“time. 

(Commons.) On the motion of Mr. W. Cowper, a select committee was 
appointed on the subject of allotting waste lands to the poor. Soon after- 
wards the House was counted out. 

(Commons.) The House reassembled after the Easter recess ; 
and a considerable amount of miscellaneous business was gone 
through, but none of it of particular importance. 

(Commons.) Sir R. Peel, in reply to Mr. Ewart, stated that 

Apri the negotiations with Portugal and the Brazils for the purpose of 

25. effecting commercial treaties had not terminated satisfactorily. 

Sir R. Peel moved, and Lord John Russell seconded, first an ad- 
dress of condolence to Her Majesty on the death of the Duke of Sussex, and 
next an address of congratulation on the birth of a princess. Mr. Ricardo 
then brought forward his motion for an address to Her Majesty, expressive 
of the opinion of the House that it is not expedient that auy contemplated 
remission of import duties be postponed, with the view of making such re- 
mission a basis of commercial negotiation with foreign countries. Mr. Glad- 
stone, while admitting generally that our exports and imports would take 
care of one another, said that commercial retaliation was not always destitute 
of utility. Lord Howick spexe in favour of the motion, dissenting entirely 
from the views of those who considered reciprocity in free trade as essential. 
Other members followed from each side of the House. On a division, the 
motion was lost by 135 to 61. 
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(Commons.) Lord John Russell’s bill for extending to those 

April corporations which had been left untouched by the Municipal 

26. Reform Act the principle of popular control and popular election 

for that of self-election was lost on the second reading by 99 to 46; 
Sir James Graham having moved that the bill be read that day six months. 
(Lorps.) The Duke of Wellington moved an address of con- 
April dolence to Her Majesty on the death of the Duke of Sussex, and 
27. lauded the memory of the deceased as a patron of science, litera- 
ture, the arts, and the warm supporter of every benevolent insti- 

tution. 

(Commons.) A motion by Mr. Mackinnon for a select committee on 
the harbours from the mouth of the Thames to Portsmouth was lost by 
34. Several bills were brought in, amongst others, the Irish Arms 
Bill. 

(Lorps.) Lord Campbell moved the second reading of his bill 

April for facilitating the conveyance of real property by abbreviating 

28. the legal phraseology and processes, He proposed the adoption of 

a parliamentary form of conveyance, which might be contained in 
the compass of a bank-note, and that solicitors should be paid according to 
the value of their services, and not according to the length of their documents. 
The Lord Chancellor and Lords Langdale and Cottenham stated various 
objections to the bill, which was rejected without a division. 

(Commons.) Lord Eliot, in reply to Mr. Lefroy, said that Ministers were 
not indifferent to, nor unwatchful of, the repeal agitation in Ireland, which 
could not be carried on without danger to the public peace. The debate on 
the second reading of the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, adjourned from April 
10th, was resumed, and on a division, after a long discussion of the measure, 
the second reading was carried by 186 to 104. 

(Lorps.) The Registration of Voters Bill was read a2 second 

May time. Lords Brougham and Denman acknowledged the great 

1. value of the bill as an improvement of the law; but the former 
contended that the principle of annual registration was accom- 
panied with all the evils without the benefits of aunual elections. 

(Commons.) Sir James Graham stated the nature of the alterations 
proposed by the Government in the Factories Education Bill, on which 
several members delivered their opinions, Lord John Russell admitting their 
general fairness and Mr. Hawes agreeing that great concessions had been 
made. The bill was ordered to be committed on the 22nd inst. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hume moved and Dr. Bowring seconded a 

May vote of thanks to Lord Ashburton for his management of the nego- 

2. tiations connected with the American Boundary Treaty. Sir 

Charles Napier moved, and Captain Berkeley seconded, an ad- 
journment of the House by way of amendment. Mr. Vernon Smith, Mr. 
C. Buller, Lord Stanley, Lord John Russell, and Sir Robert Peel took part 
in the animated debate which followed. The original motion was carried 
by 238 against 96. 

(Commons.) Sir R. Peel, in reply to a question, said that 

May England could not consent to the unconditional liberation of Don 

3. Carlos; and both the British and French Governments were justi- 

fied in the course pursued towards him, The second reading of 

the Marriages and Divorce Bill was opposed by Dr. Nicholl and lost ona 
division by 105 to 41. 

(Commons.) In reply to Mr. Sheil, who asked a question 

Ray respecting the alleged intention of the King of the French to 

5. compel the marriage of the Queen of Spain to a Bourbon, Sir 

Robert Peel said it was the opinion of the British Government 
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that Spain, as an independent nation, was the exclusive judge of whatever 
alliances it might think proper to form. In a committee of the whole 
House, Sir R. Peel proposed a resolution on which to found a motion for a 
bill for endowing clergymen in populous places. In the first place, there 
was now accruing annually in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
a sum of 25,000/. out of the revenues of suppressed canonries; and as in a 
few years the sum from this source would be much larger, he proposed to 
anticipate it by borrowing 600,000/., one-half the sum in the hands of the 
Governors of Queen Annes bounty, and applying it in annual grants of 
30,0007. Clergymen would be placed in destitute districts in the hope that 
the erection of a church from private means would result from their 
labours. Looking at the spiri destitution of the country he should 
have liked a grant of public money, but he was anxious for unanimity, 
and he was sanguine as to the effect of the proposed application of eccle- 
siastical revenues. Sir R. Inglis looked forward to the time when Parlia- 
ment would be applied to, for a grant of public money for church purposes. 
The resolution was agreed to, and leave was given to bring in a bill. 
(Lorps.) The Earl of Roden called attentionj to the repeal 
May agitation in Ireland. The Duke of Wellington said that precau- 
9. tions were taking to ensure the public peace in Ireland; and the 
’ Government was determined to maintain inviolate the integrity of 
the empire. Lord Brougham said that to prevent a disruption of the em- 
pire the country would put forth its whole strength, moral and physical ; 
and the Marquess of Lansdowne said that for this object the Government 
might rely with confidence upon the efforts of the House. 

(Commons.) Sir Robert Peel, in reference to the repeal agitation, 
made a similar statement to that of the Duke of Wellington. He spoke 
with animation and was loudly cheered by a full and excited House; and 
declared that on the part of Her Majesty he was empowered to re-echo the 
sentiments expressed in 1834, when the sovereign and legislature jointly 
expressed their determination to preserve the legislative union. Mr. Villiers 
then brought on his motion for considering the corn duties with a view to 
their immediate abolition, which was warmly opposed by Mr. Gladstone, 
The debate was adjourned. 

(Commons.) The debate on the corn-laws was carried ou by 

May adjournments for three successive nights. On the third night Sir 

10, 11, E. Knatchbull stated that one of the reasons why the corn-laws 
12. should be kept up was, that they might provide marriage settlements 
for the younger members of their families, an admission on which he 
was humorously bantered by Lord John Russell. On the fourth night of the 
debate the motion for adjournment was opposed, and, on a division, was lost 
by 385 to 94. Another division soon afterwards took place, when the adjourn- 
ment was once more rejected by 273 to 80. Then after a short interval Mr. 
Ewart proposed an adjournment, being the third motion to effect that purpose. 
These struggles continued for two hours amidst great contention and excite- 
ment, and it was evident that the temper of the House had become too much 
heated to come to acalm decision on the main question. Lord John Manners 
having moved the adjournment of the House, Mr. Villiers protested against 
this tyrannical mode of getting rid of the motion; and Mr. Christopher re- 
commended Lord John Manners to withdraw his motion. Inthe midst of the 
confusion, strangers were excluded on the motion of Mr. Plumptre. Ul ti- 
mately the debate was adjourned, and the House rose at four o’clock. 
(Commons.) Sir R. Peel, in reply to Mr. Redington, stated 
May more explicitly than on a previous occasion, the intentions of the 
15. Government with respect to the Repeal of the Union with Ireland. 
The adjourned debate on the corn-laws was resumed, and, after a 
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debate which lasted till two in the morning, the House divided: for Mr. 
Villiets’s motion 125, against it 381 ; majority 256. 
(Commons.) Mr. Cumming Bruce moved for leave to bring 
May iva bill to amend Lord Ashley's Mines and Colliery Act, which, 
16. he alleged, had produced great distress in Scotland, by depriving 
persons of employment; and he wished to amend it so far as to 
allow widows and unmarried females above eighteen to work above ground, 
Lord Ashley adduced proofs, showing the beneficial operation of the Act in 
England, and, on a division, the motion was rejected by 137 to 23. 
(Commons.) Mr. Sharman Crawford’s motion for leave to 
May bring in a bill to secure the full representation of the people, and 
18. to shorten the duration of Parliaments, was rejected by 101 to 32. 
Mr. Roebuck proposed a resolution to the effect, that in order to 
secure the co-operation of different sects, in any scheme of national educa- 
tion, there shoul be no attempt to inculcate peculiar religious opinions. Sir 
James Graham, in reply, stated that whilst the Church of England was the 
Established Church, no compulsory scheme could be adopted without 
founding it on the tenets of the Church, taking care, however, to respect the 
religious scruples of those who differed from it. Mr. Monckton Miles, though 
a churchman, would rather that the factory children were educated by any 
class of dissenters than left as they were. Mr. Hawes saw no obstacle to a 
successful combined system of scriptural education. Sir R. Inglis said 
that Sir James Graham would as easily have carried a bill enabling the 
Church to bestow a complete Christian education on the people as the one 
now before the Legislature. On a division there appeared, for Mr. Roe- 
buck’s motion 60, against it 156. 
(Commons.) Lord Stanley brought forward the Government 
May resolutions respecting the introduction of wheat and flour from 
19. Canada into this country. He showed that there was no pro- 
bability of an extraordinary influx of Canadian corn into this 
country ; and that the law would not give any very great facilities for the 
introduction of American grain. Mr. Labouchere was averse to raising 
up any new system of protection. He proposed an amendment, praying the 
Crown to refuse the royal assent to the Act of the Canadian Legislature 
imposing the duty of 3s. Several members objected to new experiments in 
the corn-trade; and others, among whom was Lord Howick, objected to in- 
crease the price of food in England by the aid of a tax for the benefit of 
Canada. The debate was adjourned. ; 
(Commons.) The debate on the Canadian Corn Bill was 
May resumed. Sir Robert Peel urged the importance of conciliating 
22, the Canadians. On a division there appeared, for the amendment 
156, against it 344. 
(Lorps.) The Earl of Powis moved the second reading of a 
May bill to repeal that part of the Ecclesiastical Benefices Act which 
23. provided for the union of the sees of Bangor and St. Asaph, and 
the endowment of the bishopric of Manchester out of the revenues 
of the two sees. The Duke of Wellington, in noticing a suggestion that 
another bishop might be added to the number already having seats in the 
House, observed that public opinion had to be consulted, and it must not 
be forgotten that many persons objected altogether to the presence of bishops 
in that House. He moved that the bill be read a second time that day six 
months. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and the 
Bishop of Norwich, opposed the bill, and the Bishops of Exeter‘and St. 
David’s supported it. The Bishop of Exeter saw no necessity for the new 
bishops being provided with seats in that House. The Earl of Powis with- 
drew his motion. 
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(Commons.) Mr. T. Duncombe brought forward the case of the chaplain 
of Knutsford House of Correction, who had been dismissed for fiving evi- 
dence before the Inspector of Prisons relative to the conduct of the gaoler. 
The dismissal of the gaoler had been recommended by the Home Secretary, 
who had manfully done his duty, instead of which the magistrates had 
retained him’with a declaration that he had not forfeited their confidence. 
Mr. Duncombe moved for a select committee of inquiry into the circum- 
stances. The motion was withdrawn on the suggestion of Sir James Graham, 
who suggested the expediency of the Home Secretary being invested with a 
concurrent power, not in the appointment, but in the dismissal of the officers 
of prisons, because, as a responsible minister of the Crown, his exercise of 
concurrent power would be open to question within the House. 

(Commons.) In reply to Mr. Blewitt Sir Robert Peel stated 

May that joint representations had been made by France, Russia, and 

24. England, to the government of Greece to make good its financial 
engagements. The motion by Sir G. Grey for the second read- 
ing of the Charitable Trusts Bill was withdrawn, Sir James Graham having 
strongly opposed it, at the same time stating that he hoped a measure of 
this uature would be matured by next session, though he could not pledge 
himself that Government would be enabled to pass a law on the subject. 
(Commons.) Mr. Christie asked leave to bring in a bill to 
May provide for the abolition of certain oaths and subscriptions now 
25. imposed in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and to 
provide for the extension of education in the universities to persons 
who are not members of the Church of England. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in opposing the motion, paid a compliment to Mr. Christie for 
the ability and moderation of his speech, but the establishment of the London 
University had, he said, taken away the grounds of the motion; besides 
which he objected to the motion for other reasons. After a rather animated 
debate there appeared, for the motion 105, against it 175. 
(Commons.) Sir James Graham said he would take the sense 
May of the House on the education clauses of the Factory Bill after 
26. Whitsuntide. On going into committee on the Canadian Corn 
Bill, Lord John Russell moved to omit the words which made the 
legislation of this country dependent on the legislation of the Canadian 
Assembly; and Mr. Labouchere said that the subject of any alteration 
should have originated in the Imperial Legislature. The amendment was 
rejected by 203 to 94. Lord Worsley then proposed another amendment, to 
the effect that it was inexpedient to make another alteration in the corn- 
laws, and that the preserft measure rendered the protection intended to be 
given to the British agriculturist no longer dependent on the Imperial 
Legislature, while the produce of the duty would not be available in aid 
of the burden of taxation in this country. After much discussion there 
voted for the amendment 102, against it 203. There was next a division 
on the whole resolutions, which were carried by 218 to 137. Sir James 
Graham, in reply to Mr. M. J. O'Connell, stated that Lord Ffrench and 
Mr. O'Connell had been removed from the commission of the peace on 
account of taking part in repeal meetings in Ireland; and that this proceed- 
ing of the Irish Government was approved of by the supreme executive. 
(Commons.) The report on the resolutions on the importaticn 
May of wheat and flour from Canada being moved, Mr. Milner 
29. Gibson moved as an amendment that it is not expedient to render 
the reduction of duty contingent on the imposition or maintenance 
of a duty on foreign corm in Canada, Negatived by 195 to 83. On the 
question that leave be given to bring in a bill founded on the resolutions, 
Lord Jchn Russell briefly protested against the measure being considered in 
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the light ofa contract which the Imperial Legislature was to be restrained 
from altering when sounder views prevailed. Lord Eliot next moved the 
second reading of the Irish Arms Bill, observing that it was similar to ove 
brought in in 1838 by Lord Morpeths, but he afterwards mentioned various 
modifications which had been introduced. Mr. Sharman Crawford said the 
question was, whether Ireland was to be governed by wise legislation or by 
force; and he moved that the bill be read a second time that day six months. 
Lord Clements, who seconded the amendment, asked why measures had not 
been introduced for altering oppressive laws, and attributed the discontent of 
Ireland to bad legislation. Mr. Sheil and other members spoke in opposition 
to the bill. Lord John Russell admitted that the late Government had, in 
1838 and 1840, brought in bills similar in their provisions to the present one ; 
but the policy of that Government was totally different from the present one. 
They had sought to inspire confidence in the law, to conciliate the people, 
and had filled offices in Ireland with men in whom their countrymen had 
confidence. The course of the present Government, he said, was in the 
opposite direction. The debate was adjourned. 
(Lorps.) The Marquis of Clanricarde called attention to the 
May “letter of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland dismissing Lord Ffrench. 
30. The Duke of Wellington and the Lord Chancellor defended the 
course which had been taken; aud Lord Campbell, Lord Cotten- 
ar and the Marquis of Lansdowne condemned the Lord Chancellor's 
etter. 
(Commons.) The adjourned debate on the Irish Arms Bill was resumed, 
and fourteen members took part in the discussion ; when another adjourn- 
meut was agreed to. 

(Commons.) After seventeen members had delivered their opi- 
nions for aud against the Irish Arms Bill, the House divided, when 
the numbers were—for Mr. S. Crawford's amendment 105; against 
it 270; majority 165. 

(Commons.) Sir James Graham, in answer to Mr. Sheil, 
stated that Government would not bring in an Irish Registration 
Bill until the voting clauses in the Poor Law Bill were settled; 
and afterwards, in answer to Mr. Wyse, he said that when intro- 
duced, its principle would be similar to the English Registration Bill. On 
the question that the House, at its rising, should adjourn for the Whitsun- 
tide holidays, Lord John Russell made some remarks on the present state 
of Ireland, in the course of which he said that it was not the chief baron- 
ship which the late Government had offered to Mr. O’Comnell, but the mas- 
tership of the rolls. A general discussion began on Irish affairs, several 
members attacking the appointments of the present Government in Ireland. | 
Sir W. H. Barron remarked, that all the bishops of its appointment were 
opposed to the national system of Education. The adjournment being put. 
aud carried, the Canada Wheat Bill was read a second time, after a division 
in which 209 voted for it and 109 against it. 
(Lorps.) The Duke of Wellington, in answer to the Marquis 
June of Clanricarde, said that the Government had received the written 
9. opinion of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, in which he expressed 
his conviction that the repeal meetings were calculated to lead 
to the disturbance of the public peace; and that therefore it was not proper 
to repose confidence in those magistrates who attended and patronised such 
meetings. Lord Brougham remarked that these meetings were held for the 
purpose of intimidation rather than discussion. Tarl Fortescue took the 
opportunity of stating that, when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he had inti- 
mated his intention of not conferring patronage or honours on = advocates 
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of repeal ; but this was very different from depriving persons of honours and 
appointments they already enjoyed. 

(Commons.) A general expectation had arisen that’a message was to 
come down from the Crown relative to Ireland. There was a message ; 
but it related to the marriage of the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, 
and concluded with a hope that the House would enable Her Majesty to 
make a suitable provision for the Princess. The House went into committee 
on the Irish Poor Law Bill. 

(Commons.) In reference to the Queen's message on the subject 
June of the marriage of the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, Sir Robert 
12. Peel proposed to vote an address to Her Majesty, thanking her for 
her gracious communication ; on which Mr. Hume said he was 
willing to agree to the address, if an addition were made to it expressive of 
the due consideration of the House for the existing state of distress which 
prevailed in the country. A division took place, when the proposed addition 
to the address was rejected by 276 to 52. On going into committee, Sir 
R. Peel proposed a grant to the Princess of 3000/. a-year, to commence at her 
father’s death. After some discussion, the committee was adjourned. Lord. 
Howick moved for a committee of the whole House on the coal duty, which 
he alleged had already had the effect of seriously diminishing our exports 
-l “a On a division there were, for Lord Howick’s motion 124, against it 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell brought on his motion for a 

June committee of the whole House on the laws relating to the importa- 

13. tion of foreign grain, with a view of proposing a moderate fixed 
duty ; and he asked the House to go into committee in order to 
ascertain what would be the fairest compromise between conflicting interests, 
since it was impossible to avoid change or maintain the present system. 
He was still of opinion that, in a time of general scarcity, there should be 
power given to the executive to suspend the operation of a fixed duty. 
Sir Robert Peel said that the corn-law of 1842 was a compromise, assented 
to by the agriculturists on the understanding that it was to be maintained. 
Under it prices had been steady, though there had been a fall occasioned 
by the unexpected abundant harvest; and he declared his determination of 
abiding by the existing law. The numbers for the motion were 145, 
against it 244. 
(Commons.) In reply to questions on the state of the public 

June business, Sir R. Peel alleged that the number and frequency of 

14. adjourned debates had interfered with the arrangements of the 

Government, though he did not wish to make any complaint of 

these adjournments. In committee of supply, Mr. Hume opposed the grant 

to the Princess Augusta, and moved a resolution to this effect, which was 
rejected by 223 to 57. 

(Commons.) Sir James Graham announced that the Govern- 

June ment would not press the education clauses in the Factories Bill 

15. this session. The hostility of the dissenters had not been abated 

by the alterations which he had made, and the Church did not 

give the measure very cordial support; and without general concord and 
co-operation the bill would be inoperative, and would besides engender reli- 
gious strife and animosity. Lord John Russell remarked that this step was 
marked by a wise discretion ; and he recommended that during the recess 
Government should consider of some plan for rectifying the evils of general 
ignorance, and bring it forward in a more acceptable shape. Mr. Hume, 
having, as he said, been deserted by the House, withdrew for the present his 
opposition to the Princess Augusta's grant. The third reading of the Canada 
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Wheat Bill was opposed, but was carried by 150 to 75. A long discussion 
ensued, and was adjourned, on going into committee on the Irish Arms Bill. 
(Commons.) Mr. Hume divided the House on the second read- 
June ing of the Princess Augusta’s Annuity Bill, which was carried by 
16. 141 to 37. The adjourned debate on the Irish Arms Bill was 
resumed, and continued until three in the morning, when another 
or Nee took place. A remark by Sir J. Graham produced consider- 
able excitement. According to the promises of the Roman Catholics before 
Emancipation that the Established Church should be safe from attack, he 
said he now believed they had deceived themselves. Conciliation in Ireland 
had been carried out to the extreme extent ; and yet it was said that nothing 
but the overthrow of the Protestant Church would satisfy them. 
(Commons.) Sir Robert Peel, in reply to Mr. Hindley, expressed 
June his strong sympathy with the regent of Spain, who had mainly 
19. contributed to lay the foundations of constitutional government 
in Spain. Sir James Graham introduced the Factories Bill with- 
out the education clauses, Lord Ashley said the church had conceded 
much for the sake of peace. Mr. Gibson said the cause of the failure was the 
assumption of the church, which asked the money of the dissenters to teach 
the tenets of the establishment. Sir James Graham said he had consulted 
the heads of the church in forming those clauses, and they had evinced 
a sincere desire to conciliate the dissenters. The adjourned debate on the 
Irish Arms Bill was next resumed. On a division there appeared for Mr. 
Wyse’s amendment to refer the bill to a select committee 122, against it 
276, bemg a majority of 154 for going into committee of the whole House. 
(Commons.) A motion by Mr. Hawes for an address to the 
June Crown on the Danish Claims was negatived by 57 to 42. Mr. 
20. Sharman Crawford’s motion for a Repeal of the Septennial Act 
was rejected by 46 to 23. 
(Commons.) Lord Worsley’s Commons Inclosure Bill was 
June pr for second reading. There were, he said, nearly two 
21. million aeres of waste land in the country, which could be re- 
claimed at an expense of 127. an acre, thus affording employment 
to the labouring population. Mr. Roebuck observed that the tendency of 
the bill was to create an agrarian pauper population. The second reading 
was carried by 64 to 4. 
(Commons.) On the question for going into committee oni the 
June sugar-duties, Mr. Cobden moved an amendment, the purport of 
22. which was, that considering the colonial expenses borne by the 
mother-country, it was not expedient that we should pay a higher 
price for colonial as compared with foreign produce, and that therefore duties 
protective of colonial produge should cease. The colonial trade, he said, 
was of no more value to us than that with Russia, the Brazils, or America, 
while its extent was greatly exaggerated. Excepting the East Indies, there 
were no more than five millions of people in ail our colonies; and it was 
with people we should deal, and not with barren wastes. On the amendment 
being put, the Speaker said it was informal, when Mr. Cobden said that he 
would take his discussionafter Mr. Ewart’s amendment, which was to equalise 
the duty-on foreign sugar with that on colonial sugar. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would willingly have made trial of a reduction of the sugar- 
duty if the state of the revenue had permitted it, and he therefore simply 
moved for the continuance of the existing duties, which, after an animated 
debate, was. carried by 135 to 50. Mr. Hawes then moved for a reduction 
of the duty on foreign sugar from 63s. to 34s. per cwt. Mr. Labouchere 
observed that the breathing-time allowed the sugar colonies by the late 
Government after the passing of the Act of slave emancipation was now long 
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passed. The amendment was rejected by 203 to 122, and the original mo- 
tion was then agreed to. 
(Lorps.) Lord Denman called attention to the subject of the 

June contemplated additional “winter-circuit,” and expressed his 

23. opinion as to its impossibility without increasing the number of 
the judges. 

(Commons.) Another long discussion took place on the Irish Arms Bill, 
and the House did not go into committee until past midnight, when the 
first clause again provoked an animated discussion. Lord Clements moved 
that it be postponed, threatening a division on every syllable. The com- 
mittee divided on a motion for adjournment, which was lost by 177 to 74, 
but the object was gained, for the committee adjourned shortly afterwards. 

(Lorps.) Lord Cottenham moved fora select committee to 

June inquire into the operation of the New Bankruptcy Act, which, he 

26. argued, frequently compelled creditors and officers of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court to travel from seventy to a hundred miles in order 
to prove debts, or take possession of effects, and operated otherwise in an in- 
jurious manner by leading to loss and expense. The Lord Chancellor said 
the Government was watching the workings of the Act with great attention, 
with a view of remedying any defects which might be detected. He con- 
tended that in the average of cases the new system had been attended with 
a diminution of expense. Lord Brougham concurred in opinion with the 
Lord Chancellor, and Lord Campbell supported Lord Cottenham’s motion, 
which was, however, withdrawn without a division. On the motion of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, the House went into committee on the Church of Scotland 
Bill, which, he said, merely declared what was the law of the church. 
Lord Campbell said it declared that to be law which was not law, in which 
opinion Lord Cottenham concurred. The Duke of Wellington supported 
the bill, as heing consonant with the decision in the Auchterarder case, and 
as not recognising the principle of the veto. The Lord Chancellor adduced 
the opinion of Scotch judges in favour of the measure, on which Lord Den- 
man protested against this private canvassing of judges, and said that if the 
law were such as the bill affirmed it to be, it was unnecessary to “ declare” 
it; if otherwise, dangerous. On a division there were 30 contents and 8 
non-contents. 

(Commons.) The House went into committee on the Irish Arms Bill. 
Lord John Russell thought an Arms Bill necessary for Ireland, but the 
existing Act was sufficiently stringent, and unless the present bill was ma- 
terially altered he would oppose it on the third reading. The House then 
attempted to proceed with the bill, but the first six clauses produced several 
divisions and an animated and excited discussion. 

(Commons.) Sir Thomas Wilde moved for a select committee 

June to inquire into the progress which had been made in carrying into 

27.  efiect the recommendations of Mr. Rowland Hill for Post-office 
improvement, and whether the further carrying into effect of such 
recommendations or any of them would be beneficial to the country. 
So anxious had Mr. Hill been for the success of his plan, that he had 
offered his gratuitous services in carrying it into operation, which were 
declined by Sir R. Peel in a complimentary letter. Sir T. Wilde 
added that the dismissal of Mr. Hill was the knell of the new plan. The 
Government had adopted that portion of Mr. Hill’s plan which entailed loss 
to the revenue, and they had not adopted those portions of it by which the 
revenue would be resuscitated. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
on coming into office he found that Mr. Hill’s engagement was temporary, 
in order :to carry out the “ Penny Postage,” and not for any further or en- 
larged plan; but it had been found inconvenient to have Mr. Hill super- 
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intending such a department as the Post-office, virtually superseding the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and interfering with the duties of the respon- 
sible functionaries. Parts of Mr. Hill’s plan, he said, were not generally 
applicable, and the expectations he had held out had not been realised. He 
agreed to the motion, merely making a verbal amendment confining the 
investigation to the manner in which the Penny Postage had been carried 
out. Mr. Francis Baring said that both he and the late Government com- 
prehended under the term ‘ Penny Postage” the gradual adoption of Mr. 
Hill's entire pian. He paid a very high compliment to Mr. Hill, who had 
evinced qualities not only of invention, but of administration of the first 
order; and had seen his retirement from the public service with very great. 
regret, though he admitted that the Government had broken no bargain 
with him. Sir R. Peel said he had never doubted the great social advan- 
tages which would result from the adoption of the Penny Postage, and the 
public might rest assured that the whole influence of the Government would 
be given to carrying out the system. The motion as amended by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was then agreed to. 

(Lorps.) Sir Thomas Wilson’s Hampstead Inclosure Bill was 
June 29. withdrawn for the present session by the Earl of Egremont, who 

vindicated the motives of its promoter. 

(Commons.) About eight hours were spent in disposing of two clauses 
in the Irish Arms Bill, and considering another which there was some diffi- 
culty in rendering intelligible. Mr. More O’Ferrall remarked, that with 
nine lawyers and two Secretaries of State, and an hour and a half’s discus- 
sion, they were as distant as ever from understanding the clause, which was 
a sufficient reason for postponement; but ou a division the question of ad- 

‘ journment was negatived ; though the House adjourned soon afterwards. 
(Commons.) Mr. Hawes asked if there were any new matter in 
June he educational clauses still remaining in the Factory Bill. Sir 
30. James Graham said that the educational clauses were now four. 
They altered the ages of the children employed in factories from 
nine to thirteen; reduced the number of hours which they were to work 
daily from eight to six and a half; and gave a power to the Committee of 
Privy Council on Education to appoint inspectors of schools, and to with- 
hold grants of money when they saw sufficient cause. Mr. Hume moved 
that the pension granted to the King of Hanover, when Duke of Cumber- 
land, be discontinued. Sir R. Peel said the public faith was now pledged. 
On a division, 91 voted for, and 197 against the motion. 
(Lorps.) The House went into committeeon the Scotch Church 

July Bill. An amendment by Lord Campbell for the purpose of 

3. limiting objections to ministers to spiritual or physical allegations 

of defect was opposed by the Earl of Aberdeen. Lord Campbell said 

the bill was a virtual reversal of the judgment of the House of Lords in the 

Auchterarder case. In this light also Lords Brougham, Denman, and Cot- 

tenham regarded the measure; but the Lord Chancellor differed with these 

noble and learned lords. The amendment was rejected by 42to 12. An 

amendment proposed by Lord Brougham to convertthe bill into an enacting 
instead of a declaratory measure was negatived by 38 to 10. 

(Commons.) The unintelligible clause in the Irish Arms Bill was brought 
forward in a reconstructed form. Clauses 9 to 12 inclusive were carried. 
after a severe struggle, and the introduction of amendments in some in- 
stances. 

(Lorps.) The Earl of Dalhousie moved the committee on the 

July Canadian Wheat and Flour Bill. Earl Stanhope moved that the 

4. bill go into committee that day three months, and denounced it 
as a free trade measure calculated to injure the agricultural in- 
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terest. The Duke of Richmond opposed the bill, which would either be 
injurious or, if not, was a change for the sake of change. The Earl of 
Radnor likewise opposed the bill, because it created a new protected in- 
terest. Lord Monteagle supported it, because it admitted the principle of a 
fixed duty. Several other peers took part in the discussion, and on a divi- 
sion there were 57 to 25 for going into committee. 

(Commons.) A motion for the production of correspondence relative to 
the Stade Duties was refused. Mr. Labouchere feared that the Govern- 
ment were intending to make concessions to Hanover injurious to the com- 
merce of this country. Mr. W.S. O’Brien moved for a committee of the 
whole House on the causes of discontent in Ireland, with a view to the 
redress of grievances, and the establishment of just and impartial govern- 
ment in that part of the United Kingdom. Lord Eliot opposed the motion, 
as calculated to impeach the conduct of ministers, and to hold them up as 
not governing Ireland impartially. The debate was adjourned. 

(Lorps.) Lord Brougham’s bill rendering it penal for any 
July British subject to hold property in slaves, unless they came into 
7. their possession by involuntary means, as heirship, was read a 
second time. Lord Ashburton suggested a proviso for cases where 
creditors had to deal with debtors whose only property was in slaves. 

(Commons.) The debate on Mr. W. S. O’Brien’s motion for redress of 
grievances in Ireland was resumed, and after a night's debate was again ad- 
journed. An improved landlord and tenant law, a reduction of the Church 
of Ireland within reasonable limits, and the extension of the franchise, were 
the principal topics discussed. Mr. Macaulay, respecting all vested rights, 
would reduce the Established Church to the wants of the Protestants, and 
place the two religions on a footing of perfect equality. Sir James Graham 
stated that any alienation of the revenues of the church for the endowment 
of Roman Catholics would be a violation of the Union, and he and all his 
colleagues were determined to maintain the Establishment. This country 
must be prepared to put down the rebellious spirit manifested on the sub- 
ject of the Repeal of the Union ; to suffer it to go on would drag this coun- 
try toruin. Alluding to his speech of June 16, he said that it was mere 
word-catching to fasten on his expressions about conciliation; he did not 
mean to imply that concession could not be carried further. 

(Commons.) The debate on Ireland, after occupying the greater’ 

July part of the evening, was again adjourned.. Lord Howick sug- 

10. gested a large system of public works; and Captain Rous, 

who spoke from the ministerial benches, astonished the House 

by the liberality of his views as to the best mode of dealing with Irish griev- 
ances. 

(Commons.) The Irish debate again continued. Mr. M. J. 

July O’Connell complained that ministers refrained from indicating 

1l. their policy with respect to Ireland. Mr. Smythe made a speech 

from the ministerial side of the House, which was cheered as 
loudly as the speech of a similar character by Captain Rous on the previ- 
ous evening. Sir R. Peel was prepared to govern with justice, to maintain 
civil equality, to consider the franchise and the law of landlord and tenant, 
strictly preserving the principle of the right of property; and, as to the 
Church, he was-prepared to maintain it inviolate. Lord John Russell said 
that. the course on which the Government seemed to rely was that of doing 
nothing at all. To him this appeared to indicate a want of capacity and 
of energy inthe ministers. As to the Church, he would, in the case of 
Ireland, put the religion of the majority on the same footing with the 


religion established in favour of the minority. The debate was again ad- 
journed. 
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(Commons.) The Irish debate was closed this evening, or 

July rather after midnight. Lord Palmerston and Lord Stanley were 

12, amongst the numerous speakers. The numbers were, for Mr. W. 

S. O’Brien’s motion 164, against it 243; majority 79. 
(Commons.) In committee on the Irish Arms Bill, two clauses 
July out of the sixty remaining were got through after eight hours dis- 
13. cussion. On the question of going into committee, Mr. Wallace 
moved the postponement of it to that day six months, which was 

rejected by 27 to 104. 

(Lorps.) The Marquis of Clanricarde brought forward a 

July motion censuring the recent dismissal of Irish magistrates as “ un- 

constitutienal, unjust, and imexpedient.’” The act was defended 

by the Duke of, Wellington; by the Lord Chancellor, who de- 
clared Ireland to be on the verge of a rebellion; by Lord Wharncliffe, who 
apologised for doing nothing by an allusion to the proverb, “ that they sheuld 
not bark before they could bite.” Lord Brougham admitted that the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland in his letter dismissing the Irish magistrates had 
— a bad reason for a good act. The motion was rejected by 91 
to 29. 

(Commons.) Ina Committee on the Irish Arms Bill the 24th clause 
was revoked, the Government adopting several amendments calculated to 
improve the bill. 

(Lorps.) The Scotch Church Bill was passed, after attempts 

July by Lord Cottenham, first, to change the bill from a declaratory to 

17. an enacting measure ; and, second!y, to throw out the bill; both 
of which amendments were negatived without a division. 

(Commons.) A discussion arising on the state of the public business, it 
appeared from the replies of Sir R. Peel and Sir James Graham, that the 
Government had at this time the intention of carrying the Irish Arms Bill, 
the Irish Poor Law Amendment Bill, and Lord Aberdeen’s Scotch Church 
Bill ; and that all others were doubtful. Very little progress was made 


with the Irish Arms Bill, as, at nine o'clock, in consequence of an engage- 


ment with the Government, Mr..Charles Wood brought on his motion for 
abolishing the duties‘on wool. The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Sir 
R. Peel opposed the measure on financial grounds solely. On a division the 
motion was rejected by 142 to 72. 

(Commons.) The Attorney-general’s motion that leave be given 

July to the Sergeant-at-Arms to plead to the action commenced against 

19. him by Howard the attorney was carried by 165 to 44. Sir T. 
Wilde was absent. Mr. Mackinnon’s Health of Towns Bill was 
withdrawn on the recommendation of Sir James Graham; but unless the 
Government took up the matter, Mr. Mackinnon said he would renew the 
bill in the next session. On the Coroners Bill being committed, Sir E. 
Knatchbull moved that it be committed that day three months: rejected by 
66 to 42, The House was counted out after a previous motion with this 

object had been unsuccessful. 
(Loxps.) The Lord Chancellor introduced a bill for legalis- 

July ing Presbyterian marriages in Ireland, remarking that it was a tem- 

20. porary measure, having simply a retrospective eilect: a general 
measure would be brought forward hereatter. 

(Commons.) Sir R. Peel stated, that Government had made up their 
minds to abandon the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, the Factories Bill, and every 
other measure to which any determined opposition may be offered. The 
Municipal Corporations Bill was withdrawn after an exposure of its object 
by Sir George Grey: it was not a Government measure. Clauses 24 to_33 
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of the Irish Arms Bill were agreed to, though not without opposition and 
several divisions. 
Jul (Commons.) Except the Irish Arms Bill, with which some 
ad progress was made in Committee, clauses from 35 to 54 having 
* been agreed to, there was no other business of interest. 
(Commons.) The long-protracted committee on the Irish Arms 
July Bill was brought to a close after two divisions: two years (prac- 
24. tically three) were substituted for the original proposition of the 
Government, which was for five years. 
(Commons.) Mr. Hume brought forward a motion for the 
July establishment at the public expense of schools for promoting a 
25. sound education, leaving religious instruction to religious teachers 
distinct from the schools. The House was counted out while Mr. 
Ewart was seconding the motion. 
(Commons.) The further consideration of the report on the 
July Trish Arms Bill raised another debate. Mr. Sharman Crawford 
27. proposed a resolution, the purport of which was, that as English- 
men and Scotchmen enjoy the use of arms, it was unjust, insulting, 
and impolitic to limit the privilege as regards Irishmen: rejected by 99 to 
44. A clause proposed by Lord John Russell to limit the bill to disturbed 
districts proclaimed by the Lord-Lieutenant was lost by 109 to 65. The 
“ branding ” clause was retained by 74 to 37. In committee on the Irish Poor 
Law Bill, Mr. S. Crawford suggested the importance of a settlement clause, in 
order to provide for cases of ejectment ; but he made no motion on the subject. 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell,on the motion for a committee 
July of supply, took the opportunity of entering upon a review of the 
28. general state of public affairs, and asserted that we were now in a 
most critical period of our history. Sir R. Peel entered into a 
defence of his policy with regard to the tariff, the corn-laws, the Canada 
Wheat Bill, and the state of Wales and Ireland. Lord Howick complained 
of Government halting between two opinions, leaning neither to monopoly 
nor to free trade. Lord Palmerston did not doubt the good intentions of the 
Government, but he doubted their capacity. Their measures were so badly 
a gee that they gave occasion to protracted debate ; and frequently there 
iad either been ‘ no House,” or the House was adjourned at an early hour. 
The Factories and the Ecclesiastical Courts Bills were stopped by opposition 
not within the House but from without. Alluding to the foreign policy of 
the Government, he said that it was precisely that which they ought to adopt 
at home—that of concession. Lord Stanley replied to Lord Palmerston. 
Several other members also spoke during the debate. The committee of 
supply was postponed till Monday. 
July _(Commons.) The second reading of the Church of Scotland 
31. Benefices Bill was carried after a protracted debate by 98 to 80. 
(Commons.) Lord Join Manners brought on his, motion for 
Avg. repealing the laws of mortmain, and endeavoured to show, in the 
1. terms of his motion, that ‘‘ it is inexpedient in the present condi- 
tion of the country to continue the existing restrictions on the 
exercise of private charity and munificence.”” We wanted more churches 
and more schools, nay more, he added, the establishment of religious houses 
and monastic institutions. Sir James Graham said the statute of mort- 
main might prove as politic now as in the fifteenth century, for there was 
as much superstition in the English Church as ever there was in any other 
establishment. Mr. Charles Buller was in favour of a repeal of the statute. 
Sir R. H. Inglis neither regretted the destruction of monastic institutions, 
nor wished to see their establishment ; and he would only relax the mort- 
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main laws in favour of the Church of England. The motion was withdrawn. 
Mr. Ward next brought on his motion for an address to the Crown on the 
subject of effecting such a settlement of church property in Ireland as would 
remove all just ground of complaint, and give satisfaction to,the Irish people. 
Lord Eliot, in opposing the motion, said that the Protestant people of England 
and Scotland were not yet prepared for the spoliation of the Irish Establish- 
ment; nor was it yet come to spoliation or civil war. The debate was 
adjourned. 
(Commons.) The adjourned debate oa Mr. Ward's motion 
August was resumed, and after several members on both sides had spoken, 
2. without advancing any argument particularly deserving of record, 
the House was counted out. 
(Commons.) Some recrimination ensued on the subject of the 
August House being counted out on Mr. Ward's motion. Mr. Ward laid 
3. the chief blame on the Opposition. It was remarked by other 
members that only five Irish members were present; but that there 
were four cabinet ministers in the House when it was counted out, while the 
mover and seconder of the motion were both absent. Several bills were then 
advanced a stage. 
(Commons.) Sir George Clerk moved that 1,281,2112. be paid 
August as compensation to the holders of opium destroyed by the Chinese. 
4, The whole of the sum given by the Chinese Government was 
awarded, and this was at the rate of 64/. a chest, a higher sum than 
the average price at the time. Mr. Mangles proposed that further inquiry 
should be made into the value of the drug and that the invoice-price ought 
to be taken, and not the depreciated value of the article; but the original 
motion was adopted by 74 to 27. 
(Commons.) The House met this day (Saturday) for the pur- 
August pose of forwarding bills. The Customs Bill went into committee. 
5. A division took place on clause 14, which provided that manu- 
factures of Gibraltar, Malta, and Heligoland, made of materials of 
foreign origin, be charged as foreign manufactures; but the clause was 
aflirmed by 87 to 14. 
(Commons.) The House sat to day from twelve at noon to 
August half-past one the following morning. A number of measures were 
7. advanced, and, amougst others, the Irish Poor Law Amendment 
Act passed through the committee. A discussion took place on a 
motion by Mr. Ewart in favour of the expediency of practically recognising 
the principles of the Import Duties Report of 1840: rejected by 52 to 25. 
In the committee of supply 821,000/. were voted for the Chinese war: the 
vote of 50002. for the Caledonian canal was opposed, but affirmed by 137 
to 13. The vote for the monuments to Sir Sidney Smith and Lords Ex- 
mouth and de Saumarez led to some discussion on the subject of encou- 
raging art by public patronage, and also on the propriety of a national 
building for the reception of public monuments. 
Auqust ,.(LOR®S-) In a discussion on the state of Ireland, the Duke of 
Js! Wellington, in admitting that that country was in a dangerous 
state, said the Government were prepared for any contingency. 
Aug. 9 (Commons.) The Irish Arms Bill was read a third time and 
J+ ** passed by 125 to 59; majority 66. 


(Lorps.) The Irish Arms Bill was brought up from the Com- 
Aug. 10. 
mons and read a first time. 

(Commons.) The second reading of the Machinery Exportation Bill was 
carried after considerable discussion by 96 to 18. Mr. Gladstone said that 
the present prohibition was practically ineffectual, as machinery was smug- 
_ gled out of the country at an enhanced price of 30 per cent. which spread 
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over manufactured goods did not give an advantage of more than 
per cent. to the British manufacturer. His object was by this bill to pre- 
serve the manufacture of machinery to this country. Mr. Hindley said he 
was quite willing to support this measure on the very day of the repeal of 
the corn-laws, and he moved that it be referred to aselect committee; on 
which question the above division took place. A motion, which would 
have had the effect of throwing out the Church of Scotland Bill, was nega- 
tived by 85 to 54. The second reading of the Chelsea Hospital Out-Pen- 
sioners Bill was carried by 53 to 4, after being warmly opposed by Mr. 
T. Duncombe as au unconstitutional addition to the standing army. 
(Lorps.) Lord Monteagle moved a series of resolutions relative 
August to the financial condition of the country. The present deficiency 
14. was the greatest that had ever been known to occur in any 
former estimate; and this in spite of the income-tax, which had 
been so mnch more productive than was calculated. The Duke of Wel- 
lington said that the case was not near so bad as Lord Monteagle had 
made out. In the course of the discussion Lord Brougham said that he 
had it under the hand of the chief member of the late Government that they 
had, as a party man, no claims upon him; but he had not abandoned his 
party, until they brought forward a measure for the destruction of the con- 
stitution of Canada. The resolutions were negatived without a division. 
(Commons.) A large amount of routine business was disposed of. The 
Chelsea Pensioners Bill again excited a lively opposition, and Mr. T. Dun- 
combe’s motion for throwing it out was rejected by 92 to 16; notwithstand- 
ing which the amendment, on which the House had just divided, was re- 
newed, and was again lost by 92 to 13; when the bill went into com- 
mittee. 
(Lorps.) The second reading of the Irish Arms Bill was agreed 
August to without adivision. The Marquis of Lansdowne gave the mea- 
15. sure a qualified support, in the hope that the Government would 
apply a strong and lasting remedy for the grievances of Ireland. 
He supported a provision for the Catholic clergy, though not out of the 
revenues of the Establishment; but he agreed with a previous speaker that 
the argument for maintaining the exclusive Establishment, founded on 
property, was altogether preposterous. The bill passed the committee. 
Commons.) Debates relating to Greece were raised by Mr. B. Cochrane, 
and on Servia by Lord Palmerston. The Chelsea Pensioners Bill led to 
an animated discussion, and after several divisions it was postponed, no 
progress being made in committee. Mr. C. Buller, ina very lucid and 
able speech, brought forward the outline of a plan to render available for 
the purposes of colonization the waste lands of Canada; and expressed a 
hope that the Government would turn their attention to the practicability 
of co-operating with the Legislature of Canada in effecting this object. Mr. 
G. W. Hope, one of the under-secretaries for the colonies, in the unavoid- 
able absence of Lord Stanley, expressed the general concurrence of the 
Government in Mr. C, Buller’s views. 
(Commons.) A most pertinacious opposition was kept up 
August against the Chelsea Pensioners Bill; but at length it was suffered 
16. to go through the committee; and, next, the Defamation and 
; Libel Bill passed through the same stage, but not without under- 
going very material alterations at the suggestion of the Attorney-general. 
(Lorvs and Commons.) Beth Houses were engaged in carry- 
_ August ing measures yet remaining for consideration through their re- 
17. spective stages. On the six preceding days of business, exclusive 
of the short sitting on Saturday, the House sat altogether 824 hours, 
or nearly 132 hours each day. 
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(Commons.) TheSlave Trade Suppression Bill was opposed in 


August committee by Lord Sandon, Mr. Bright, and other members, as 


18. calculated to inflict a serious injury on the commerce of the 

country connected with those regions to which the bill applied. 

Sir T. Wilde, Sir R. Peel, and Lord Palmerston supported the bill, which 
was carried through committee. 

(Lorps.) Lord Brougham, in moving for some law returns, 

August expressed his satisfaction with the measures for improving the law 

21. which had been passed during the session; on which Lord 
Campbell taunted him with the small amount of reform which 
had satisfied his lordship. Lord Brougham retorted, charging the failure 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, the Factories Bill, and the County Courts 
Bill mainly on the protracted discussion of the Irish Arms Bill. Lord 
Campbell remarked that the opposition to the Irish Arms Bill had been the 
cause of its being very materially improved ; and Lord Monteagle observed 
that the educational clauses fell before the opposition of the masses out of 
doors, on which Lord Brougham ejaculated, uot the opposition of masses, 
but of sects. In the early part of this discussion the labours of the Criminal 
Law Commissioners were mentioned with much praise by Lord Brougham, 
the Lord Chancellor, and Lord Campbell. 

(Commons.) The House sat only from twelve to two. Sir R. Peel 
informed Mr. Hindley that negotiations were pending with France on the 
subject of French interference in the South Seas, and the claim of sovereignty 
over Tahiti. The Right Hon. Baronet also stated that Espartero would be 
received in this country with the respect due to his high character, and sym- 
pathy with his unmerited misfortunes. He was still de jure Regent of Spain, 
although, de facto, power had passed from his hands. 

(Lorps.) Lord Campbell called attention to the alterations 

August made in the other House in the Libel and Defamation Bill, by 

22. which its unity and consistency had been destroyed; but, under 
existing circumstances, he did not feel himself at liberty to ask the 
House to disagree with the amendments. 

August (Lorps and Commons.) The remaining business of the session 
having been got through, both houses adjourned to the 24th for the 
prorogation. 

Parliament was prorogued by Her Majesty in person. The fol- 

August lowing are the heads of the Speech from the throne. Her Majesty 

24. had given her cordial assent to the bill for rendering a portion of 
the revenues of the Church available for the endowment of addi- 

tional ministers. She viewed with satisfaction the Act for removing doubts 
respecting the Church of Scotland. Inquiry would be made into the cir- 
cumstances which had led to insubordination and violence in Wales. The 
remaining five paragraphs of the Speech were devoted to Ireland. Her Ma- 
jesty had observed with the deepest concern the efforts made to stir up dis- 
content and disaffection on the subject of a repeal of the Legislative Union. 
To govern Ireland in a spirit of strict justice and impartiality, and to 
co-operate with Parliament in efiecting amendments in the existing laws 
favourable to the improvement of the social condition and the development 
of the natural resources of Ireland, had been, and ever would be, Her Ma- 
jesty’s most earnest desire. The Legislative Union being essential to the 
attainment of these objects, as well as to the strength and stability of the 
empire, it was Her Majesty's firm determination, under the blessings of 
Divine Providence, to maintain the Union inviolate. Her Majesty, being 
unwilling to distrust the efficacy of the ordinary law, had forborne from 
requiring additional powers for the counteraction of the system of pernicious 
Pollpaat ge which disturbed the industry and retarded the improvement of 

reland. 
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XV.—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT, 1843. 


(6 and 7 Victoria.) 


I. Numerical Abstract of the Petitions and Private Bills for the 
Session 1843. 


Petitions presented to the Commons and Bills brought from the Lords 194 
Bills read a third time e e e 156. 
Number which received the royal assent 151 
The Number of Bills was 38 less than in 1842, and 78 less than i in 1841; 

and the number which received the royal assent was 21 less than in 1842. 


II. Comparative Classification of Bills for Ten Years :— * 


Bills passed . |1834)1835/1836/1837 18401841 1842'1843 


Agriculture. «| 18 12) 21) 22) 15) 25) 12 

Companies. 

Improvement of \ 
Towns, &c. 

Internal Commu- 


6 14) 10} 10 
45} 41) 4° 46} 44) 34 


67; 63 59} 48) 50 


Navigation, &. 14 10} 13) 
Private Regulation 51) 3: 43) 36) 47 


Total. . 160} 193} 192 187) 176) 171 


Average number of private bills passed annually from 1834 to 1838 in- 
clusive, 167.8 ; and from 1839 to 1843 inclusive, 171. 


III. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills, Session 1843 :—~ 
1. AGRICULTURE :— 


Petitions. Passed. Not Passed. 
Inelosures 13 ll 


2. Drainage + 


| 


19 
IJ, 
1, Anderton Carrying Company 
2. Glasgow Marine Insurance. 
3. Imperial Continental Gas Association 
4. British Iron Company . 
5. Cambrian Iron and Spelter Company 
6. Aérial Transit Company 
7. British Clock and Wetch-making . 
8. Globe Insurance . 
9. Patent Wood-cutting . : 
10. Temperance Friendly Society 
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Petitions. _ Passed. Not Passed. 

III. Improvements or Towns AND DistTrIcTs:— 
1, General Improvements | 
2. Church and Cemeteries é . Od 

3. Bridges e 2 

4, Gas and Water . - 19 

5. Municipal Regulation ° - 20 


63 


| 


IV. InTeRNAL CoMMUNICATION :— 
2. Railways . ° 
3. Rivers, Ferry, and Canal 


V. NAVIGATION :— 
Harbours, Piers, Docks, &c. 
VI. Private REGULATION :-— 
2. Naturalization . 
3. Divorce . 
4. Other Personal matters 3 


nr | Cow 


| 


29 28 
Totals . 194 151 44 

I. and Drainage.—The following 
are the Acts passed under this head :— 

Bedford.—An act for inclosing lands in the Parish of Leigh- 
ton Buzzard. 

Cambridge.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Had- 
denham, in the Isle of Ely. 

Essex.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Great 
Bromley. 

Huntingdon.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of 
Great Gransden. 

Oxrford.—An act for inclosing lands within the manor and 
hamlet of Grafton, situate in that part of the parish of Langford. 

An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Chalgrove. 

Southampton.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of 
Littleton. 

Surrey.—An act for inclosing lands in the manor and parish 
of Charlwood. 

York.—An act for inclosing lands in Sowerby and Soyland in 
the parish of Halifax. 

An act for inclosing lands in the township of Cliffe-cum-Lund, 
in the parish of Hemingbrough. 

Denbigh and Carnarvon.—An act for inclosing lands in the 
several parishes of Eglwys -rhos, Llandudno, and Llangwstenin, 
in the county of Carnarvon, and in the parish of Llandrillo, in 
the counties of Denbigh and Carnarvon, or either of them. 

DrarinaceE.—An act for altering, amending, and enlarging 


* Two Acts were passed relating to Schoulmasters’ Widows’ Fund (Scotland), but 


’ there was only one Petition. | 
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the powers and provisions of an act passed in her present Ma- 
jesty’s reign, for the better drainage of lands in Bourn North 
Fen and Dyke Fen, in the manor and parish of Bourn, in the 
county of Lincoln, and for other purposes concerning the drain- 
age of the same lands. 

An act for amending and rendering more effectual several acts 
for draining and preserving certain fen lands and low grounds 
in the Isle of Ely and counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, near Mil- 
denhall river, so far as relates to the several lands in the second 
district therein described ; and for extending the limits of the 
said second district. 

An act for draining, embanking, and improving the fen lands 
and low grounds within the parishes, hamlets, townships, or 
places of Bardney, Southrow, otherwise Southry, Tupholme, 
Buchnall, Horsington, Stixwould, Edlington, and Thimbleby, in 
the county of Lincoln. 

An act for amending an act passed in the second year of the 
reign of her present majesty, for draining and embanking cer- 
tain lands in Lough Swilly and Lough Foyle, in the counties of 


Donegal and Londonderry, so far as the same relates to the said 
lands in Lough Foyle. 


II. Companises.—An act for regulating legal proceedings by 
or against the Anderton Carrying Company. 

An act to enable the Glasgow Marine Insurance Company to 
sue and be sued; and for other purposes relating to the said 
company. 

An act for granting further powers to the Imperial Conti- 
nental Gas Association. 

An act for regulating legal proceedings by or against the 
Cambrian Jron and Spelter Company, and for granting certain 
powers thereto. 

An act to enlarge the powers granted by an act of the fourth 
year of her present Majesty, intituled, “ An Act for granting 
certain powers to the British Iron Company,” and to facilitate 


the sale of the estates and properties belonging ‘to the said 
company. 


III. Improvements oF Towns AND Districts :— 


General Improvements.—An act for better paving, lighting, 
and otherwise improving the hamlet of Kentish town and its 
vicnity in the parish of Saint Pancras, in the county of Mid- 

esex. 

* Anact to empower the Commissioners of her Majesty’s woods 
to appropriate to building purposes the area of Thatched House- 
court, and to widen and improve Little St. James-street, in the 
parish of St. James, Westminster. 

An act for making further provision for paving, lighting, 
cleansing, regulating, repairing, and improving the streets, 
highways, and other public places in the parish of St. Matthew, 
Bethnal-green, and for paving such paris of Old Cock-lane and 


* Printed in Public Acts, cap. 19. 
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York-street as are in the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, in 
the county of Middlesex. 

An act for the improvement of the Norland estate, in the parish 
of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, in the county of Middlesex. 

An act for better paving, lighting, cleansing, and improving 
the town and borough of Northampton. 

An act for better cleansing, sewering, and draining the town 
of re rs in the county of Devon, and for other purposes con- 
nected therewith. 

An act for amending and enlarging the powers and provisions 
ofan act for paving or flagging, lighting, cleansing, watching, 
regulating, and improving the town of Leamington Priors, in 
the county of Warwick, and for establishing a market therein. 

An act for paving, lighting, cleansing, watering, regulating, 
and otherwise improving the town of Portsea, in the county of 
Southampton, and for removing and preventing nuisances and 
annoyances therein. 

An act for regulating the police, and paving, cleansing, and 
lighting the streets of the town or barony of Gorbals, in the 
county of Lanark, and grounds adjacent; and for other purposes 
relating thereto. 

An act to consolidate, amend, and extend the provisions of 
several acts, for the better paving, watching, lighting, and 
cleansing, and for regulating the police of the city of Glasgow 
and adjoining districts, and also for managing the statute labour 
of the said city ; and for other purposes in relation thereto. 

An act to provide for the improvement of the town and har- 
bour of Borrowstounness, in the county of Linlithgow ; for paving, 
lighting, and cleasing the streets of the said town ; and for regu- 
lating the, police thereof. 

An act for the improvement of the burgh of Anderston, in the 
county of Lanark; for regulating the police thereof, and of cer- 
tain lands adjacent ; and for other purposes relating thereto. 

* Church and Cemeteries.—An act for the completion of a 
parochial church in the parish of St. Michael, in the city of 
ie and for securing the nomination of a perpetual curate 
thereto. 

An act to establish a cemetery for the interment of the dead 
near the town and within the borough of Southampton. 

An act for establishing a cemetery in Birkenhead and 
Claughton-cum-Grange, or one of them, in the county of Chester. 

An act for amending the act establishing the London Cemetery 
Company. 

Bridges.—An act for amending several acts relating to Lon- 
donderry Bridge. 

An act to amend an act relating to the building of the Hun- 
gerford and Lambeth suspension foot-bridge, and for granting 
further powers to the Hungerford and Lambeth Suspension Foot 
Bridge Company. 


* Printed in_Public Acts, cap. 88. 
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Gas.—An act for the better supplying and lighting with gas 
the city and suburbs of Glasgow and places adjacent, and for 
other purposes relating thereto. 

An act for lighting the streets and public roads within the 
town and county of the town of Nottingham. 

An act for better lighting with gas the town and borough of 
Newport, in the county of Monmouth. 

An act for more effectually lighting with gas the borough of 
Bolton, and certain places adjacent thereto, in the county of 
Lancaster. — 

An act to alter, amend, and enlarge the powers and provisions 
of an act for lighting with gas the town and neighbourhood of 
Leeds, in the borough of Leeds, in the west riding of the county 
of York. 

An act toamend an act of the second year of her present 
Majesty’s reign, for better lighting with gas the town of Brigh- 
ton, and the several places therein mentioned, in the county of 
Sussex. 

Water.—An act for better supplying with water the borough 
of Kingston-upon-H ull. ; 

An act for more effectually supplying with water the town of 
Bolton, and several townships adjacent thereto, in the county of 
Lancaster. 

An act for enabling the Commissioners for paving and sewer- 
ing the town of Liverpool more effectually to water the streets of 
the said town, and to provide water for extinguishing fires therein. 

An act for better supplying with water the town of St. Helens 
and several hamlets and places adjacent thereto, all in the parish 
of Prescot, in the county palatine of Lancaster. 

An act to enable “ The Company of Proprietors of the Preston 
Waterworks” to raise a further sum or sums of money ; to alter 
and amend the act incorporating the said Company, and to ex- 
tend and enlarge their powers. 

An act for better supplying with water the town and parish of 
Chepstow, and the parish of St. Arvans adjoining thereto, all in 
the county of Monmouth. 

An act for making and maintaining a reservoir at Deerhope, 
or Fairliehope, on the river North Esk, in the counties of Edin- 
burgh and Peebles ; and for other purposes relating thereto. 

An act to enable the Edinburgh Water Company to bring in 
an additional supply of water ; and to alter and amend the acts 
relating to the said company. 

Regulation.— An act for establishing an office for the 
benefit of coalwhippers of the port of London; and for staying 
certain actions in respect of fitters’ certificates. 

An act for the regulation of lastage and ballastage in the river 
Thames. 

An act for appointing the royal burgh of Dingwall to be the 
head burgh of the shire of Ross, er for giving maine juris- 


diction to the justices of the peace of the counties of Ross and 
Cromarty. 
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An act for appointing trustees for the creditors of the Burgh 
of Paisley, and other purposes relating to the financial affairs of 
the said burgh. 

An act to provide for the more effectual execution of the office 
of a justice of the peace within the parish of Merthyr Tidvil and 
certain adjoining parishes. 

An act for the more equal applotment of certain rates in the 
county of the city of Dublin and county of Dublin — 

An act for transferring to the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses 
of the borough of Manchester certain powers and property now 
vested in the commissioners for cleansing, lighting, watching, 
and regulating the town of Manchester. 

An act for extending the powers of the commissioners of the 
township of Birkenhead, in the county of Chester, and for in- 
cluding the township of Claughton-cum-Grange, and part of the 
township of Oxton, in the same county, within their jurisdiction. 

An act for the better protection of property in the borough of 
Liverpool from fire. 

An act for removing the present markets held in the county of 
the borough of Carmarthen, and for providing other market 
places, and regulating the markets to be held therein. 

An act for regulating hackney coaches and other carriages, 
boats and wherries, within the several parishes of St. Andrew 
and Charles, in the borough of Plymouth, the parish of East 


Stonehouse and the parish of Stoke Damerel, in the borough of — 


Devonport, and for amending two several acts for repairing cer- 

tain roads leading from the borough of Plymouth aforesaid to 

Snenomne Bridge and Plymouth Dock, all in the county of 
evon. 

An act to incorporate the members of the institution called 
the Infant Orphan Asylum, and to enable them the better to 
carry on their charitable designs. 

An act to incorporate the directors of Milne’s free school in 
the town of Fochabers, and for the better government thereof. 

An act for providing additional grounds to the Lunatic Asylum 
of the county palatine of Lancaster. 

An act for better raising and securing the fund for the relief 
of widows and children of burgh and parochial schoolmasters 
in Scotland. 

An act to render valid an act for better raising and securing 
the fund for the relief of widows and children of burgh and 
parochial schoolmasters in Scotland. 


IV. InrernaL Communication :—Roads.—The number of 
Road Bills was unusually small, being less than a third of the 
number in the previous year, which was also below the average. 
The following 1s a summary of the 12 Bills which received the 
royal assent :—1. ‘ For more effectually repairing’ the road from 
Cockermouth to Maryport, and for making a branch road there- 
from. 2. ‘ For more effectually maintaining, improving, and 
repairing’ the road from the south end of the New Bridge, 
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Glasgow, to Three Mile House. 3. ‘ For repairing’ the northern 
division of the road from Dundalk to Bannbridge. 4. ‘ To im- 
prove, repair, and maintain’ the road from Inchbelly Bridge to 
Glasgow, and to make and maintain certain branch roads there- 
from. 5. ‘For more effectually repairing, improving. and main- 
taining’ roads and bridges in Sutherlandshire; also a certain 
portion of road in Ross-shire : and for regulating statute labour 
in ‘the former county. 6. ‘ For more effectually repairing’ a 
road from Castleton (Rochdale) through Middleton to Great 
Heaton and Manchester ; and for making a diversion in the line. 
7. ‘For repairing and maintaining’ certain roads from Spalding 
High Bridge. 8. ‘For more effectually repairing’ the road from 
Cromford to Belper, with the branch to Bull Bridge. 9. ‘ For 
more effectually repairing’ the road from Leicester to Peter- 
borough. 10. ‘ For making and maintaining’ highways, roads, 
bridges, and quays, and for regulating ferries in Argyllshire. 
11. ‘ For more effectually repairing’ certain roads in the parishes 
of Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, and St. Paul and St. Nicholas, Dept- 
ford, and for making several new roads connected therewith. 
12. foal making and maintaining’ a new road from Trentham 
Inn, &e. 

Railways.—An act to enable the Ballochney Railway Company 
to make and maintain certain new works; and in some respects 
peal and amend the provisions of the acts relating to the said 
railway. 

An ack for maintaining the railway called The Belfast and 
Cavchill Railway, and for reviving and extending some of the 
powers of the acts relating thereto. 

An act to enable the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway 
Company to raise a further sum of money ; and for amending the 
acts relating to the said company. 

An act for amending the acts relating to the Bristol and 
Gloucester Railway, and for making a branch railway out of the 
same. 

An act for enabling the Clarence Railway Company to make 
an issue of new shares, and for otherwise altering and amending, 
enlarging and extending, some of the provisions of the acts re- 
lating to the said railway. 

An act for enabling the Cromford and High Peak Railway 
Company to grant mortgages for part of their floating debts ; 
and for amending the act relating to such railway. 

An act to amend the acts relating to the Glasgow, Paisley, 
and Greenock Railway Company, and to grant further powers 
to the said company. . 

An act to authorise certain alterations in a portion of the line 
of the Great North of England Railway, and for vesting the same 
in the Newcastle and Darlington Junction Railway Company. 

An act to enable the Great North of England, Clarence, and 
YWartlepoo] Junction Railway Company to makea branch railway ; 
and to explain and amend the acts relating te the said railway ; 
and for other purposes. 
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An act for making a railway from the Great Western Railway 
to the city of Oxford. 

An act to enable the Hull and Selby Railway Company to raise 
a further sum of money; and to amend the act relating to the 
said railway. 

An act to amend the acts relating to the Lancaster and Preston 
Junction Railway. 

An act for making a branch railway from the London and 
Birmingham Railway to Northampton and Peterborough. 

An act to enable the London and Brighton Railway Company 
to raise a further sum of money ; and for altering and amending 
the act relating to such railway. , 

An act for making a railway from Lamellion Bridge, in the 
parish of Liskeard, to Tokenbury Corner, in the parish of Linkin- 
horne, with a branch railway from Crow’s-nest to Cheesewring, 
all in the county of Cornwall. 

An act for altering and enlarging the powers of the act re- 
lating to the Maryport and Carlisle Railway. 

An act to make, complete, maintain, and incorporate with the 
Monkland and Kirkintilloch Railway two improved or additional 
lines of railway; and to alter, amend, enlarge, and repeal the 
acts relating to the said undertaking. 

An act to enable the Northern and Eastern Railway Company 
to make an extension of their present railway ; and to alter and 
amend the acts relating to the said railway. 

An act for making a railway, with other necessary works, to 
connect certain coal-fields in the parishes of Old Monkland and 
Bothwell, in the county of Lanark, with the Monkland Canal. 

An act to increase the capital of the Sheffield, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and Manchester Railway Company, and to alter and 
enlarge the powers of the said company. 

An act to enable the South-Eastern Railway Company to ex- 
tend the line of their railway into the town of Dover ; and to 
confer other powers and privileges on the said company. 

An act to enable the South-Eastern Railway Company to make 
a branch railway to the town of Maidstone. 

An act to enable the South-Eastern Railway Company, in con- 
junction with the London and Croydon Railway Company, to 
make a railway from the London and Croydon Railway to Swan 
Street, near the Bricklayers’ Arms, in the Old Kent Road, and 
to provide a new station there. 

An act to authorise certain alterations in the works of the 
Warwick and Leamington Union Railway, and to confirm the 
purchase thereof by the London and Birmingham Railway Com- 
pany, and to enable that company to raise a further sum of money, 
and to convert their shares into stock. 

Rivers, §c.—An act for authorising the sale and application 
of certain property vested in the commissioners for making the 
river Thames navigable from Bercot, in the county of Oxford, to 
the university and city of Oxford. 

An act to enable the company of proprietors of the Stafford- 
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shire and Worcestershire Canal Navigation to lend certain sums 
of money to the commissioners for the improvement of the navi- 
ion of the river Severn, and to guarantee the repayment of 

e amount of any loans which any other persons or bodies shall 
make to such commissioners, and to guarantee the performance 
of contracts into which such commissioners shall enter, and to 
borrow money for such purposes. 

An act to alter and amend an act for the improvement of' the 
navigation of the rivers Burry, Loughor, and Lliedi; in the 
counties of Carmarthen and Glamorgan, and to improve the har- 
bour of Llanelly, in the said county of Carmarthen. 

An act for improving and regulating the navigation of the 
river Forth from Alloa to Stirling, and works connected there- 
with; and for other purposes relating thereto. 

An act to incorporate the persons having claims upon‘ the 
Lagan navigation in Ireland, and to provide for the future ma- 
ae and improvement of the said navigation. 

n act to extend the term and to alter and enlarge the ds pi 
and provisions of the acts for erecting, improving, regulating, 
and maintaining the ferries and passages across the river Tay, 
in the counties of Fife and Forfar, and for establishing a floating 
bridge or bridges over the said river, with proper landing places 
and approaches thereto. 

An act for.making and maintaining the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow Union Canal, and for conferring further powers on the 
company of proprietors thereof. 


V. Navication :—Harbours, Piers, §c.—An act for improving 
and maintaining the harbour of Aberdeen. 

An act to amend twe several acts, for improving the port and 
harbour of Belfast. 

An act for altering and amending the Dundee harbour acts, 
and for more effectually maintaining, improving, and extending 
— of Dundee ; and for other purposes connected there- 
wi 

An act to extend the powers and provisions of an act 
in the last session of parliament, intituled An Act for improving 
the Navigation of Faversham Creek, in the county of Kent. 

An act to enlarge the powers of the Ipswich dock com- 
missioners. 

An act for improving and maintaining the port or harbour of 
Neath, in the county of Glamorgan. 

An act for further improving and maintaining the harbour of 
Saltcoats, in the county of Ayr. 

An act for amending the several acts relating to the harbour 
of Scarborough, in the North Riding of the county of York, and 
for improving the said harbour. | 

An act for improving, maintaining, and regulating the harbour 
of Wexford, in the county of Wexford. 

An act to convert the shares in the capital authorised to be 
raised by the acts for making a dock or docks at Southampton 
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into stock ; to raise a further sum of money; and to alter and 
amend some of the powers of the said acts. 
An act to alter and amend certain provisions of the acts 
lating to the docks and harbour of Liverpool. 
An act for erecting and maintaining a pier in Pile Harbour, 
a the patish of Dalton-in-Furness, in the county palatine of 
Lancaster. 


VI. Private Re@utation.—None of these acts are of public 
interest. 


XVI—PUBLIC PETITIONS. 
Session (6 and 7 Vict.) 1843. 


Parliamentary. 


Union with Ireland, against repeal 
— . for repeal 
Other Petitions on Parliamentary subjects. 


Ecclesiastical.” 


Church of England, for extension 

Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, against 

in favour 

Maynooth College, against further grant- . 
Parochial Assessment Act, for repeal or amendment 
Roman Catholic Relief Act, for repeal ; 

St. Asaph and Bangor Dioceses, against union of 
Other Petitions of an Ecclesiastical nature . 


Colonial. 


Colonization, systematic, in favour of a plan of 
Canada Corn, against importation of . ° 
Governor-General of India, conduct of. ° 
Treaty of Washington, against ratification of 
Other Petitions relating to Colonial subjects 


Taxes. 


1,127 329,672 
651 242,418 
2815 545,804 
215 15,281 

36 5,055 

45 4,039 

15 2,611 

64 5,842 


Corn Laws, for repeal 
, ditto, and freedom of Trade 

Corn and Provision Laws, forrepeal 
Malt, for repeal of duty on . 

Property Tax Act, for repeal . 

Scientific Societies’ Bill, in favour of . 
Wood, sawing by steam, for levying a tax on 
Other Petitions relating to taxes . . 
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No.of No.of 
Petitions. Signatures. 
11 10,725 "ig 
20 15,531 + 
e 23 * 9,340 
| 165 10,921 
. 182 18,222 
1 6 
12 1,015 
49 6,150 
17 342 
13 3,001 
. 369 30,465 
77. ~—«- 38,367 
‘ 17 3,547 
. 265 19,857 
26 2,617 
. 33 3,910 
‘ 43 1,702 
| 44 3,542 
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Miscellaneous. 


Arms (Ireland) Bill, against 

infavour . 
Bridges in London, for rendering toll-free 
Bankruptcy Act, for repeal or amendment 
yfor inquiry 
Coal, for repeal of export duty 
Coalwhippers’ Bill, against 


e 
e 
in favour ° 
e 


Coroners’ Bill, against ° 

favour . 

County Courts’ Bill, in favour 

against 

Education (Ireland), against further grant . 

for encouragement to the Church 
Education Schools . 

~—,infavour . 

, amended Educational clauses, i against 

Factories, for limiting hours of labour in ° 

Health of Towns’ Bill, against. ° ° 

in favour . 

Ireland, for Suppression of agitation in 

Landlord and Tenant Creland), fur alteration of the 

law of e 


Machinery, for protection to manual labour from - 


Mail Coaches (Ireland), against transfer of coutract 
to Scotland . ° 
Medical profession, for inquiry . 
for reform . 
Mines and Collieries’ Act, for repeal or amendment. 
Poor Law Amendment Act, for repeal or alteration 
Poor Law Act (Ireland), for repeal or alteration . 
Post Office, for adopting Mr. Rowland Hill’s plans 
Tariff and Corn Law, for alteration 
Turnpike Roads’ Bills,against . 


Waste Land Allotment Bill, in favour ° 
Other Miscellaneous Petitions . 


No. of 


Petitions. 


14 
118 
20 


No. of 
Signatures. 
5,903 
927 
4,456 
424 


4,579 


2,068,059 
312,721 
1,977,829 
55,207 
534 
4,927 
4,283 


9,665 
13,807 
135,600 
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| | 7 
618 
e 4 1,863 
Tk 7 718 
Pat 6 13,412 
20 66 
52 68 
46 5,085 
9 98 
23 4,036 
41 
13,369 
hie 170 
12,188 
190 
9 
a 19 
19 
Pak 9 
117 
8 195 
39 7,817 
77 1,639 
81 19,331 
6 1,310 
55 2,114 
| ° ‘ 
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XVIIL—PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


1. GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS, &c. 


Or minor buildings there are several which have been not only 
commenced and forwarded, but even completed, since the publi- 
cation of eur preceding volume. Those of more note have been 
already spoken of in the former stages of their progress; such 
of them as are most of all advanced are still incomplete. 
Amongst these is the Nelson column, of which, and of Trafalgar 
Square, we may better give a description in our next year’s 
remarks. 

By that time also, we shall, no doubt, behold the facade of the 
British Museum, nearly if not quite completed, and that impor- 
tant and long-protracted work brought to a conclusion. ‘The 
works have been commenced and are proceeding with such 
rapidity, that if prosecuted without interruption we may expect 
to behold them quite finished in the course of next summer. 
They are not, indeed, as yet so far advanced as to assume any 
distinct shape, for the south-west angle of the facade, though 
its walls are erected, is still quite in rough, none of the columns 
being put up, nor even the stone ushlaring of the walls them- 
selves. ‘lhe central feature will be an Ionic octastyle, with a 
pediment ; and the same order will be continued upon the same 
scale, forming colonnades around the advanced extremities of 
the facade. Of the other buildings for the official residences, 
those forming the west wing or that side of the court are in con- 
siderable forwardness, 

If secrecy has been observed in regard to the British Museum, 
such is most assuredly not the case with the edifice for the new 
Houses of Parliament, or, as it is now officially styled, the 
Palace of Westminster. In regard to that, the fullest explanation 
has been afforded ; and a very unusual degree of interest has, in 
consequence, been excited. The Reports of the Commission of 
Fine Arts upon it have, in fact, been published again and 
again, both in newspapers and in other periodical works. Much 
of this interest belongs, however, rather to the proposed embel- 
lishments than to the structure itself. The exhibition of the 
cartoons contributed not a little to give vogue to whatever was 
connected with the building. Many years must yet elapse before 
even the mere shell of the whole structure will be completed. 
Extensive as it is, what is already done is but a comparatively 
small portion—little more, in: fact, than the exterior of the 
east side or the river front and that of the south front, at 
whose western angle the Victoria Tower has been begun, which 
last will be so very considerable a structure in itself that it 
will require a very long time merely to rear it. As to the 
other portions of the general plan, not even any preparation 
has been made for beginning them, the site being still occu- 
pied by buildings which must first be cleared away; nor can 


that be done until something like adequate accommodation of 
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the same kind shall have beén provided in the new edifice. The 
original plan was of such magnitude that it would not have been 
very surprising had it, in the course of execution, undergone 
some curtailment, whereas now, instead of any reduction, con- 
siderable a of it is contemplated, at least by the 
architec t himself, who, in his own Report, has strongly recom- 
mended that the west side of the building should now be carried 
on to more than double its extent as first proposed, so as to be 
continued—though not in one unbroken line—from the Victoria 
Tower at its southern extremity, to the corner of Bridge-street 
at the northern one, thereby completely enclosing New Palace- 
ard, and converting thatinto an inner quadrangle containing 
estminster Hall. Yet, should that be done, the exterior would 
hardly be allowed to break off suddenly there, but would be con- 
tinued eastward from that point as far as Westminster-bridge, so 
as to form that side of Bridge-street. The whole pile would 
thus be rendered a vast uniform insulated mass, augmented, in 
a at least, to nearly twice its original dimensions. 
How the architect’s proposal has been received by the Commis- 
sioners, we have yet to learn. In immediate connection with 
the Palace of Westminster, it is further proposed that West- 
minster-bridge, which is now undergoing thorough repair under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Walker and Burgess, should 
be entirely remodelled in design, reduced in height, and have 
flattened pointed arches, with a profusion of panelling on their 
spandrels and piers, so as to be assimilated in character with the 
style of the adjoining “palace.” Even here the scheme of 
improvement is not to stop, but to be extended to all the imme- 
diate environs: embankments are suggested to be formed on the 
Lambeth side of the river, with terraces of handsome if not 
stately houses, and a continued road from Vauxhall-bridge to 
London-bridge! On the Westminster side, it is further pro- 
that the west side of Parliament-street and the east side of 
ing-street should be pulled down, so as to form one spacious 
street in continuation of that at Whitehall. After these general 
remarks, we may point out some of the leading features of the 
interior, although such notice of it is altogether prospective. 
Beginning with the royal entrance porch in the Victoria Tower, 
a flight of steps there leads up to the portal; and within is 
the staircase, consisting of another single short flight at right 
angles to the former, on one side of the entrance. The landing, 
or vestibule, at the head of the stairs communicates immediately 
with both the guard-room, or ante-room, and the Victoria Gallery 
The first of these will be 38 feet square by 20 high, ceiled with 
oak, and wainscoted with the same to the height of about eight 
feet, above which the walls will be painted with battle scenes. 
Adjoining this will be the royal robing-room, of the same height » 
and nearly the same dimensions, being three feet narrower in 
one direction, or 38 by 35 feet. It will, however, exhibit far 
greater splendour of embellishment: the ceiling formed into 
compartments or panels by richly carved mouldings, relieved 
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with gilding and colours, and the flat surfaces covered with a 
diaper pattern, heraldic devices, insignia, &c., on a gold ground ; 
the-walls in a similar style, with carved panel frames. From 
this room extends, in a direct line of 600 feet northwards, or 
parallel with the river-front, through the very centre of the 
entire plan, that portion of the edifice approprisinl to high 
ceremony, and to the two “ Houses” themselves, viz. the “‘ Vic- 
toria Gallery,” 130 x 45 feet, and 50 high; the House of Peers, 
93 x 45 feet, and 50 high; the Peers’ Lobby and Corridor; the 
Central Octagon Hall, 60 feet in diameter, and 50 high; the 
Commons Corridor, Lobby, and “ House,” the last ten feet shorter, 
but in its other dimensions the same as that of the Peers. From 
the Central Hall, or Octagon, westward runs St. Stephen’s Hall, 
90 x 30 feet, and 50 high (on the site of the former St. Stephen’s 
Chapel), extended to about 60 feet more by spacious flights 
of steps, and a porch opening to the south end of Westminster 
Hall, from which there will be an ascent by another flight, that 
noble ancient hall (239 x 68 feet, and 90) being intended to serve 
as the principal public entrance and vestibule, and also as a sort 
of public gallery, adorned with 26 statues of eminent British 
statesmen, and 28 frescoes on the walls, independently of other 
decoration and enrichment. Such is a sketch, not of the plan, 
but merely of the arrangement of a portion of it, and that by no 
means the largest, although certainly that of greatest interest and 
importance. 

The Royal Exchange is the next building which claims notice 
as a public work of more than ordinary consequence. The ex- 
terior may be considered as now nearly completed, the last stone 
of the tower having been placed at the end of October; and 
the scaffolding is nearly all removed. At present, the greater 
scale of the portico of the Exchange does not diminish the archi- 
tectural importance of the Bank quite so much as might have been 
expected. In regard to the Exchange portico, very consider- 
able improvement has been made upon the first design: greater 
projection has been given to it by making it diprostyle, and 
a very unusual degree of richness of effect imparted to it by 
making it polystyle, or with inner columns; in addition to 
which is the striking perspective produced by the central divi- 
sion of its plan being continued as an avenue leading into the 
inner area or quadrangle. Besides being thus improved, its 
pediment will now be enriched with eleven figures in full relievo, 
which are being sculptured by Westmacott. As far as they are 
yet exposed to view, the side elevations have, with what some 
may term heaviness, an air of stateliness, together with an 
unusual degree of richness; both of them qualities becoming a 
civic structure of this class, and such as go far to excuse and 
cause us to overlook defects. Purity of style is evidently not 
aimed at. Of such character are the upper windows of the 
Royal Exchange; and though their dressings are carried 
quite to the soffit of the entablature, they do not on that 
account appear to crowd the design too much or ernst con- 
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fusion ; on the contrary, they rather serve to combine with and 
give support to the architrave by their keystones ; and are also 
well managed in regard to the manner in which their mouldings 
are connected with the astragals of the capitals of the order. 
For the total effect, however, we must wait till it be seen what 
will be that of the arcades of the ground-floor, filled in with 
shop-fronts ; as to which last it is to be hoped that very stringent 
clauses will be introduced in the leases, preventing the respective 
occupiers from indulging in their own tastes, and striving to 
outvie each other in “ gold letterings” on purple and scarlet 
grounds. Even were no display of goods at the windows to 
be allowed, but merely blinds, as in banking-houses and offices, 
it would be all the better as regards the architecture, because 
the shops must else give the whole a somewhat ignoble look. 
The inner quadrangle has been very much altered from the 
original design, a view of which appeared at the time; the 
colonnades being now converted into arcades, with attached 
columns (Doric) against their piers, whereby the lower part has 
gained considerably in the expression of solidity, and the whole 
is rendered more uniform and compact. Much has been said as 
to covering-in this central area, and making the Exchange 
itself a hall instead of an open court. The inconveniences 
attending the last are certainly obvious enough; yet if those 
who are to frequent the place are willing to submit to them, it 
is of no matter in a merely architectural point of view. 

The separation of old Gresham College from the Royal Exchange 
has led to a new building, by Mr. G. Smith, called Gresham Hall, 
being erected in Cateaton-street, at the corner of Basinghall- 
street, with its east or principal front facing the latter, notwith- 
standing that that is the narrower street of the two. This eleva- 
tion is of more than ordinarily noble aspect, and presents a 
Corinthian order in four engaged columns and two ante, whose 
height is 35 feet, raised on a stylobate 8 feet high, rendering the 
entire height of the order, including that part, 53 feet. Although 
the columns are unfluted, the entablature is of richer character 
than usual, particularly the cornice. The absence of windows, 
too, contributes not a little to classical character; yet this last 
is at the same time impaired by the door and doorway, they 
being in quite a different taste from the Roman-Corinthian style. 
The horizontal streakings on the lower half of the wall are also 
very unornamental—a most insipid apology for rustication. The 
south elevation facing Cateaton-street, and which is not quite 
so wide as the other, shows the order in ante-pilasters only, 
between which are two tiers of three windows each; those 
below arched, and with moulded archivolts; the upper ones 
square-headed, with entablature dressings, and with slightly 
projecting stone balconies. The two elevations, as seen together © 
in an angular view of the building, do not at all accord with 
each other; for the east one having no windows, the other looks 
to be more cut up by such apertures than it otherwise might do ; 
neither do the door in one front, and the lower-floor windows in 
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the other, at all agree as to general form, design, or style. The 
fronts are executed merely in compo. The building was first 
opened on the 2nd of November. 

The line of street in which Gresham Hall stands, and which is 
to lead from the Post Office to Lothbury, is yet far from being 
completed, the new houses or new fronts being erected only 
at intervals. Lothbury itself is growing to be a sort of City 
Pall Mall in regard to architectural fagades: two have lately 
been erected in the Italian palazzo style, which, though but of 
very moderate extent, exhibit much elegance of design. The 
first of them, or that adjoining the church, is a stone front, four 
windows in breadth, consisting of a rusticated basement floor, 
with arches and moulded imposts, and over it a principal and 
second floor, crowned by a cornicione and blocking course : 
unity of taste prevails throughout, together with simplicity and 
beauty of detail. The other building, the Alfred Life Office, 
which is narrower in frontage, it being only 28 feet, has likewise: 
a basement with arched openings, and two floors above it. 
The manner in which the three windows of the first floor are 
grouped into a single composition, and also connected with those: 
of the next, so that all those apertures are concentrated together, 
and brought as it were into a general focus, and thereby greater 
repose and solidity given to the rest of the facade, deserves notice. 
Better perhaps would it have been had the elevation been 
allowed to terminate with the cornicione, for the balustrade 
is an excrescence, the balusters themselves being continued 
throughout without other pedestals than those at the ends. 
Another building, close by, in Moorgate-street, partakes of the 
same general style and composition. There, however, it is 
only the second-floor windows which are grouped together, and 
in rather a novel manner, square-headed apertures being set 
within arches springing from the capitals of four small columns, 
and a tympana of the arches enriched with ornamental 

anels. 
7 The new Conservative Club-house in St. James’s-street must 
be reserved for future notice. 

One piece of design which claims notice from us, if only as 
being of unusual character, and a particularly striking object in 
a part of the town where architectural display seems to be rather 
avoided than at all aimed at, is the Screen in front of the Mar- 
quis of Westininster’s mansion in Grosvenor-street. It consists 
of an open colonnade, of the Roman-Doric order, and of seven 
inter-columns, connecting two arched carriage-entrances, with 
open-work bronzed gates of very richdesign. ‘The order is raised 
upon a stylobate, between four and five feet high, on which are 

beecicendalabrs standards for gas-burners, between the columns. 
This work does credit to its architect, Mr. T. Cundy : it is elegant 
and picturesque, and a very great improvement upon Holland's 
screen at Carlton House ; like to which, it is subject to censure, 
inasmuch as the columns support nothing—but their own enta- 
blature. Here the colonnade at least serves to connect the gate- 
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ways ; and it forms a pleasing object, not only from the street, 
but also as seen from the house itself. The great drawback upon 
its effect in the street view is, that so far toa being in a cor- 
responding style, the front of the house itself makes no preten- 
sions to style or design, and forms a very mean architectural 
background to the screen.—In Grosvenor-place, three lofty 
stone-fronted mansions have been erected on the site of the 
Lock Hospital, forming an ambitious pile in the Italian palazzo 
taste. Dressings to the windows, and other embellishments, have 
not been spared, but the general design is too much crowded. 
New Exeter ’Change.—That part of Wellington-street which 
faces the English Opera-house is now completed by the erection 
of a new building for the office of the ‘ Morning Post,’ which has 
a frontage of considerable extent, and whose elevation is of 
pleasing though sober character, making no other pretensions 
to design than what it derives from the dressings of the windows. 
Contiguous to this, and partaking of the same character in regard 
to materials, viz. red-brick, with imitation stone-dressings, is 
the western entrance to what was spoken of in our last volume 
as the intended “ Wellington Arcade;” but a Passage of the 
same description is to be named the Exeter Change (it being 
on the estate of the Marquis of Exeter), and is intended to be 
almost exclusively for the sale of articles of hardware manufac- 
ture. This avenue of shops runs obliquely into Catherine-street, 
yet instead of this obliquity to both streets producing an 
awkward effect internally (as is the case at the Strand end of 
the Lowther Arcade), it is not only concealed, but has been 
ably taken advantage of, so as to produce a novel and pleasing 
arrangement of plan, each extremity of it being formed into 
a polygonal compartment, one of whose sides forms a right 
angle with the line of the avenue itself: of these polygons, the 
eastern one, entered from Catherine-street, is a hexagon, the 
other a heptagon. The intermediate part of the plan,.or longer 
avenue, is about 12 feet in width, by 60 in length, and 20 in 
height ; and is divided into five compartments or shops on each 
side; which will not, however, have glazed fronts, but the goods 
will be exposed to view as in the stalls or standings at a bazaar. 
This Passage will be coved and groined, and lighted from above ; 
and it is proposed to introduce, though sparingly, some fresco 
decoration on the ceiling and upper parts of the walls; ‘nor can 
a more suitable situation be found for affording the public gene- 
rally a specimen of any polychronic embellishment than such a 
thoroughfare, where it will be protected from the weather. Of 
the east front towards Catherine-street (not yet completed), the 
««’*Change” portion forms only the narrower central compart- 
ment, it being extended into a uniform facade, between 70 and 
80 feet wide, by the adjoining buildings over the shops. The 
material is the same as in the side towards Wellington-street, 
and therefore accords with the rather quaint style of design here 
adopted, which is that of the seventeenth century, the date of the 
former Exeter Change. The architect is Mr. Sydney Smirke. 
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1. CHURCHES. 


Tue Twenty-third Annual Report of the Church Commissioners 
states that twenty churches had then been completed since their 
preceding Report: viz., in Wilton Place, parish of St. George, 
Hanover Square ; Paddington ; in the parish of St. Matthew, 
Bethnal Green; Ketghley; Kimberworth; Thurgoland; and 
Sutton, near Hull, in the county of York; at Pelion; Windy- 
Nook ; at Thornley, in the county of Durham ; Stretford, in the 
parish of Manchester : Bistre, in the county of Flint; Euston, in 
the city of Wells ; Gainsborough, Lincolnshire; Clarence-street, 
in the parish of St. George, Southwark; Denbigh, in the county 
of Denbigh ; in the parish of St. Andrew, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
in the parish of St. Andrew, Plymouth; Mow Cop, parish of 
Wolstanton, Staffordshire ; and at Kidderminster, Worcestershire. 
In these churches accommodation has been provided for 17,067 
persons, including 8525 free sittings. Thus in the whole 316 
churches have been now completed, and provision has therein 
been made for 379,662 persons, including 209,323 free seats. 

It is further stated that ¢Airteen other churches, towards which 
the Commissioners have contributed pecuniary aid from the 
funds placed at their disposal, are now in progress: viz., in the 
Broadway, in the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster (Gothic, 
13th cent.); in the parish of St. Matthew, Rethnal Green 
(Gothic, 13th cent., 1058 free seats; begun in spring of 1842) ; 
Turnham Green, Chiswick, Middlesex (early English with tower 
and spire, begun Oct. 5, 1841); Bristol, Barton-hill (Gothic, 
with tower, cupola, and spire, begun May, 1842); Nottingham, 
Leenside (Gothic, begun June, 1843); Blackburn, Trinity Church 
(Gothic, with tower, begun May, 1843); Calverley, Yorkshire 
(Gothic, with tower, begun June, 1842): Herne Hill, Camber- 
well (perpendicular Gothic, with tower and spire, begun June, 
1843) ; Cardiff (Norman, with two towers, begun July, 1841, 
nearly finished August, 1843); Guiseley, Yorkshire (Gothic, 
begun April, 1843); Halifax, Yorkshire (Gothic, with tower, 
begun Sept. 1842); Kingston-on-Hull (Gothic, with tower and 
spire, begun June, 1842); Southampton (Norman, with tower 
and spire, begun June, 1843); and Wolverhampton (Gothic, 
begun May, 1843). 

Plans for éwelve other churches have ‘been of by 
the Commissioners, to be built at the following places: Merthyr 
Tidvil, Glamorganshire; Newtown, Montgomeryshire; Tot- 
worth, Somerset; Stoke Damerel, Devon; Denholme Gate, 
Bradford, Yorkshire; Turk’s Row, Upper Chelsea; Kentish 
Town; Newcastle-on-Tyne; Halstead, Essex ; Cowling, York- 
shire; Coxhoe, Durham; and Keresley, in the parish of Holy 
Trinity, Coventry. 

The Commissioners have, further, under their consideration 
plans for five churches to be erected at the following places: 
Ison Green, parish of Lenton, Notts; South Hackney, Middle- 
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sex; Trawden, parish of Whalley, Lancaster; Oldham, Lancas- 
ter; and in the St. John’s district, in Lambeth. 

In addition to those reported last year, applications have been 
made for the perpetual patronage of the following new chapels: 
for one building at Amblecote, in the county of Worcester, by 
the Earl of Stamford and Warrington; one to be built and en- 
dowed at Salterton, in the parish of Woodbury, Devon, by Miss 
Marianne Pidsley ; one to be built and endowed by subscription 
at Markinton, in the city of Ripon, the patronage to be vested in 
the Bishop of Ripon for the time being; and one to be similarly 
built and endowed by subscription at Lidcup, parish of Chisle- 
hurst, Kent, the patronage to be vested in the Bishop of 
Rochester. 

Within the few last years attention has been bestowed more 
especially upon ecclesiastical design and arrangement in the 
interior of churches ; and in some instances more has been spent 
in decoration alone than would formerly have been thought sufli- 
cient to erect and complete a structure of the same size. The 
use of stained glass is now becoming comparatively common, 
not only in newly-erected churches, but in others. A far better 
character of design, too, nas been adopted for it than prevailed 
in previous specimens of that art in modern times, figure-sub- 
jects—too much akin to pictures—having given way to diapered 
patterns, which, when well managed in combination of colours, 
are effective and ornamental, by subduing and mellowing the 
light within the building. Of the churches mentioned in the 
Commissioners’ Report, that at 

Herne Hill, Camberwell, by Mr. Alexander, will be so deco- 
rated, to a very great extent, as no fewer than twenty-five 
windows will be filled with stained glass. The building, itself, 
which is in the early Perpendicular style, is of brick faced with 
Sneaton stone, and with free-stone quoins and other dressings, 
and the spire will be of the same materials, This last and the 
tower on which it is raised form the chief part of the west front, 
and from its height, 115 feet, it will be a very conspicuous object 
for a considerable distance. The total extent of the plan from east 
to west is 115 feet, 80 of which are given internally to the nave, 
and 19 feet 6 inches to the chancel. Including the side aisles the 
internal breadth is 50 feet. The nave has a clerestory, and a 
timber ceiled roof (divided into large panels or compartments, 
intended to be decorated with painting), with cross beams (at 
intervals corresponding with the pillars and the heads of the 
arches), the space above which and the inclined sides of the 
ceiling will be wrought in open-work arches; thus presenting a 
series of low ornamental gables. The pavement of the centre of 
the nave, and also of the chancel, will be laid in encaustic tiles. 
The sloping roof of the aisles will be panelled and decorated 
similarly to the ceiling of the roof; and the organ will be placed 
in a recess over the porch, by which means the large western 
window of the tower will come into view. 

Of churches not coming under the cognizance of the Church 
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Commissioners, the number may be still greater—to say nothing 
of Catholic chapels, &c. and dissenting places of worship; and 
some of them may be worthy of especial notice as buildings ; but 
we have received no authentic information relative to any of 
them, or even such as would have helped us to further inquiry. 
Cambridge: New Cemetery and Chapel.—If Cambridge has, as 
the ‘ Ecclesivlogist’ assures us, ‘three of the worst new churches, 
perhaps, anywhere to be seen, when architects would easily have 
been found who, with the same funds, would have erected correct 
and church-like designs of equal size,” the buildings of this ceme- 
tery offer a strong contrast to them, for though upon a small scale 
they are of beautifully studied design and choice execution ; in- 
deed, more architectural character has here been produced ata cost 
of a few hundred pounds, than is frequently done at an outlay of 
thousands. The ground, which consists of about three acres, 
situated a little to the north of the town, on the Hilston road, 
was laid out by Mr. Loudon, and the buildings have been de- 
signed and erected by Mr. E. B. Lamb. The entrance-lodge 
and gates offer a remarkably pleasing and characteristic coimpo- 
sition in the Tudor style, executed in brick, with Caen stone 
dressings, and with this peculiarity, that the general surface is 
of white brick, forming the ground of an ornamental inter- 
lacing pattern in red brick; and the roof is covered with 
round end plain tiles of a whitish grey hue. This entrance is 
at the western extremity of the cemetery, and consists of two 
gates with the lodge immediately between them. In a direct 
line with the entrance and in the centre of the ground is the 
chapel, standing east and west, and raised somewhat above the 
general level on a low terrace. The plan is rendered slightly 
cruciform by two recesses within, on its north and south sides, 
and the exterior elevations of these parts resemble that of the 
east end, all three of them presenting a single window of three 
lights beneath a lofty pitched gable; and though they are 
similar in dimensions and general design, the heads of these 
windows are filled in with tracery of different patterns. The 
west elevation has a recessed porch which rises up considerably 
into the gable, and has a small circular window over it. Over 
the door within the porch (which is of oak, and, instead of being 
pannelled, is ornamented with iron scroll-work) the head of the 
inner arch is filled in with rich flowing tracery, for a window. 
The walls are built of rubble, but all the quoins, copings, 
mouldings, windows, &c. are worked in Caen stone, and the roof 
is covered with ornamental tiles, and crested with ridge tiles. 
The general effect, the excellent character and masterly work- 
manship of the details, render this little structure a model of its 
kind. ‘The interior is not yet completed—the roof is supported 
by four stone arches, the space or  egern above which are filled 
in with perforated tracery ; a richly-carved oak screen divides 
off the space at the east end, intended to serve as a registry, 
and the two other recesses north and south, which are raised 
a step above the pavement, contain oak seats with carved finials. 
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The pulpit also is of oak, with carved open panels; the pavement 
of encaustic tiles forming a rich pattern and border, and so dis- 
posed that the pattern is diversified by larger compartments in 
the centre and angles. The windows, however, are not yet 
glazed; they will ‘be filled with stained glass of a diapered 
pattern. 


2.—BvUILDINGS CONNECTED WITH EpvucaTIon, Sciencr, &c. 


Oxford: Taylor and Randolph Institute—Having given some 
account of this-structure, at page 202 of our volume for 1842, we 
must content ourselves with referring to what is there said, not 
having received further information to accompany the view of 
it. In its masses, the general composition is bold, striking, and 
picturesque, and ‘has an unusual expression of richness; yet, 
when it comes to be more fully examined, some defects and 
inconsistencies may be discovered. The windows are of a very 
homely character, and the ‘larger arched ones cut through the 
entablature of the Ionic order in:the wings very awkwardly. 

Cheltenham Proprietary College.—This handsome collegiate 
structure, which was commenced in August, 1842, and opened on 
the 22nd of June, ‘#843, is by Mr. James Wilson, of Bath, whose 
designs obtained the preference in a competition with several 
other architects. ‘The building is -executed entirely of stone 
from ‘Dodswell-hill, near‘Cheltenham, and stands with its west 
or principal ‘front (here shown in the view) facing the Bath 
road. ‘This fagade.is 240 feet in length, therefore of the same 
extent:as that of the Richmond Theological Institution, described 
and represented in our last volume, being only 8 feet less; but 
the planiis considerably greater in depth than that of the Rich- 
mond building, it being: 90ifeet, or 25 feet more than the other. 
Thereiis:also a general resemblance between the two structures 
as to architectural style, but with considerable differences in 
regard ‘to composition and design. -Here the arrangement of 
the windows is’the reverse of that in the other building, for here 
the larger and more decorated windows are placed above the 
smaller:ones. The tower in the centre of the front here shown 
rises considerably above the genera] mass, and is 80 feet in 
height, exclusively of the:pinnacles at its angles, which increase 
it to 97 feet. In:this:tower is'the principal entrance, a large and 
handsome doorway, but:the-window over it is not of that import- 
ance which could: be:wished,. considering the conspicuous place it 
holdsin the composition ; it is the smallest of all the windows on 
that floor, and shows itself as such still more disadvantageously by 
coming in between ‘the:two oriels, and also beneath the loftier 
window in the upper part of the tower. Within is a vestibule, 
with a corridor leading to the principal’s room and nasium, 
and a staircase leading to the master’s room and the library, 
which are those lighted by the two oriels above-mentioned. To 
the right or south of the vestibule is a hall 90 by 45 feet, intended 
for the principal school-room, lighted in its upper part by the 
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range of large windows shown in that division of the building, 
and at its south end by the lofty and spacious bay (20 feet wide 
by 30 feet high, internally), which forms the chief feature of that 
elevation of the exterior. The gymnasium, in the corresponding 
portion of the plan to the north, is a hall of the same dimensions, 
and has a handsome window of nine mullions, which forms the 
feature of the north gable. Behind the tower is a lecture-room 
in the east front, 32 by 40 feet, and there is a series of lesser 
class-rooms along both fronts in the lower part of the plan, 
which is thus filled up, while the upper portion of the structure 
is of cruciform shape. The entire cost, including heating appa- 
tus, is rather more than 8000/. 


3. MISCELLANEOUS BUILDINGS. 


Lincoln's Inn.—The new structure now in progress, under Mr. 
Hardwick, will not only make a great addition to the buildings 
of this Inn of Court, but be an important architectural feature, 
and a very conspicuous object from Lincoln’s-inn-fields, to- 
wards which the whole of its west side will be fully exposed to 
view. The other buildings of the Inn have very littie to re- 
commend them, for, besides that the older ones are so huddled 
up as to be a confused medley, they are all more or less disfi- 
gured by modern alterations and additions, many of them in very 
barbarous taste, while the new range of building erected by Sir 
Robert Taylor, and called ‘‘ Stone Buildings,” is altogether dif- 
ferent from the rest—is, besides, a very insipid specimen of 
the style it professes, and still remains incomplete. Great incon- 
venience having been experienced in consequence of the present 
dining-hall being used as the Lord Chancellor’s Court, and also 
from its not being sufficiently commodious in itself, the benchers 
determined to erect an entirely new and distinct building, com- 
prising not only a dining-hall upon a much more extensive 
scale, but a spacious library, and benchers-reom or drawing- 
room. ‘Thestyle here adopted is that of the early part of the 
sixteenth century, or the reign of Henry VIII. of which we 
have many fine examples. The plan will render intelligible a 
very great deal deserving to be noticed, but which would else be 
impereeay understood, whatever pains might be taken to ex- 
plain it. 

To begin with the dining-hall: at the south end, a, it greatly 
exceeds the present one in dimensions, that being only 75 by 32 
feet, whereas this is 120 by 45 feet, and 64 feet high, it is there- 
fore considerably larger also than Middle Temple Hall, supposing 
the size of this last to be correctly stated at 100 feet in length and 
40 feet in width. One characteristic feature of this hall will be 
an open timber roof of oak ; and all the windows will contain a 
great deal of stained glass emblazoned with the arms of mem- 
bers of the Inn. There will also be two bay windows at the 
upper or dais end of the hall. The vestibule, 6, connecting the 
hal] with the library and other rooms (c, the council-room, and 
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Plan of Lincoln’s Inn Buildings. 
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d, the drawing-rooms, each 31X24 feet, exclusive of bay), will 
be lighted by a louvre lantern, which will also show itself con- 
spicuously on the external roof. The library, which runs trans- 
versely to the rest of the plan, and therefore gives extent in 
another direction, is 80 feet by 40, and 35 feet high, and will, 
like the hall, have an oaken open roof. On the ground-floor is a 
reading-room for the benchers, and various other rooms for the 
Officers attached to the Society; and in the basement are a 
spacious kitchen and all other requisite domestic offices. 

The exterior of the building is of red brick and stone, with an 
intermixture of darker-coloured bricks, and executed in a supe- 
rior manner. Architectural effect will be extended both by the 
terraces connecting the structure itself with the gardens and by 
the adjoining entrance from Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

The first stone of the new edifice was laid April 20th, 1843, 
by the then treasurer, the Right Hon. Vice-Chancellor Knight 
Bruce; and, notwithstanding the extent and nature of the works 
and the care bestowed upon them, they have been carried on: 
with such energy that a considerable part of the building is 
already roofed in. 

Staple’s Inn.—Architectural improvement has found its way 
even into this small Inn of Court, whose situation would be 
hardly known were it not a thoroughfare from Holborn into 
Southampton-buildings. It is the garden court adjoining this 
last which has assumed a new character; in consequence of the 
new building just completed there (begun at the latter end of 
January, 1843), as offices or chambers for the Taxing Masters 
in Cliancery, and which has been erected by Messrs. Wigg and 
Pownall. The style of architecture adopted is Elizabethan; and 
of that style the grosser extravagancies are here avoided, and 
some of its best characteristics preserved. The frontispiece 
arched entrances, and the semicircular oriels over them, are 
exceedingly good and produce much effect ; perhaps too much 
for the rest of the building. We are aware that such is in a far 
greater degree frequently the case with genuine examples of that 
style, yet, as it is not in itself a merit, it should be rather avoided 
than imitated. White brick and stone is hardly a suitable livery 
for it, producing, as it does,neither uniformity of hue, nor contrast, 
owing to which the quoin stones scarcely show themselves ; some 
projection, therefore, might have been given to them, and they 


would have borne to be even enriched on their faces in somewhat _ 


the same manner as the aes of the doorways and the piers 
of the gateway from Sout 

five feet higher than the level of the garden-court of the Inn, and 
formerly there was a flight of steps leading down immediately 
from the street, but advantage has now been taken of this ine- 
yd of level to carry an ornamental terrace along the front of 
the new building, placing the flight of steps at the other end. of 


it. This terrace, with its open-work parapet, is a very pictu- 
resque accompaniment to the building. The general effect, too, 
is aided by the gate and small lodge which have taken the place , 


ampton-buildings. That street is four or 
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of the palisaded gate at the end of Cursitor-street. The obli- 
quity of the gate to the street, however, has an awkward effect, 
but could not be avoided. 

Brighton, Croydon, and Dover Joint Railway Terminus : London 
Bridge.—Since the brief statement relative to them, which we 
gave last year, the extensive works connected with this joint ter- 
minus have been carried on with such diligence as to be now ap- 
proaching towards completion. The area occupied by them, 
exclusive of the original:Greenwich station, to which they adjoin 
on the south, comprises about 130,000 square feet, or nearly 
three acres, which is but a moderate space compared with that of 
the Birmingham and some other railway stations; yet in order 
to form an adequate notion of the superior vastness of this par- 
ticular undertaking, it must be borne in mind that, owing to the 
peculiar nature of the situation. the buildings stand upon an 
artificial terrace, or platform, reared upon a massive substructure 
‘of piers and arches to an average height of 22 feet above the 
actual surface of the ground, to which must be added 18 feet 
more for the foundations, thus making altogether about 40 feet 
in depth below the level of the railway—a stupendous work, in 
which eight millions of bricks have been consumed! The iron 
roofs covering the whole of the space appropriated for the arrival 
and departure of passengers and carriages extend over a surface 
of more than an acre and a quarter, and are deserving of especial 
notice, exhibiting as they do a combination of superior scientific 
skill and correct taste, highly creditable to both the engineer and 
the architect employed upon them. 

What, however, most of all attracts notice, is the exterior 
buildings forming the general architectural facade of the ter- 
minus, which will be not only of different character from, but of 
much greater extent than, any other in or near the metropolis, 
and which, though of but moderate height in itself, is rendered 
conspicuous both by its situation and by the campanile tower,which 
last, besides being a marked object in itself for a considerable dis- 
tance, contrasts forcibly and favourably with the lower horizontal 
mass. Our view exhibits only the portion now executed, viz., the 
south wing of the principal building, with the campanile and the 
large archway forming the entrance for private carriages to be 
conveyed by the trains. We need hardly remark that, seen from 
this point, the buildings present an_ unusually rich and pic- 
turesque architectural group, combining diversity of forms and 
design with sufficient agreement between them as to general 
style; and although the principal fagade is shown only in part, 
the whole of its composition may be easily understood when we 
say that this line of front will consist of five compartments, three 
of three windows each in breadth, and a smaller one at each end 
only a single window in breadth. Accordingly, the view shows 
one-half exclusive of the centre window, or five windows out of 
eleven on the upper floor, and one of three doors of the centre 
esmpartment—the only circumstance which distinguishes that 
division of the facade. While all that remains to complete the 
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design is, we trust, thus sufficiently explained, the showing only 
a portion of it best suits the dimensions of our cut, allowing the 
details to be more clearly expressed; and it is the taste therein 
shown which more especially recommends this piece of archi- 
tecture to notice as an elegant specimen of the Italian palazzo 
style. The details, however, require to be examined in the 
building itself, for in so small a view they can be little more than 
indicated. The campanile would have looked loftier than it 
now does had the intermediate cornices been either greatly 
diminished, or made only string-courses, since they operate as 
so many breaks in the vertical line, and divide the tower into dis- 
tinct stories. The height of this clock-tower (with an illuminated 
dial) is 75 feet, or, from the level of Tooley-street, 95 feet; that 
of the main facade 32 feet (to the top of the cornice), and the 
length of this last 127 feet ; but the total line of front, including 
the buildings to the north of the centre, similar to the gateway 
on the south, will be 245 feet. The ground-floor of the centre 
building is appropriated to the general booking-offices; and the 
upper one, which is approached bya stone staircase in the tower, 
to rooms (including an elegant and oe one in the rear) 
chiefly for the half-yearly meetings of the three companies. 

Mr. H. Roberts is employed generally as the architect of the 
joint companies, but all the facade-buildings were designed by 
Mr. Thomas Turner, the resident architect, to whose taste they 
are highly creditable. 

Leeds: Messrs. Marshall’s Flax Mills.—Any application of 
Egyptian architecture in this country is exceedingly rare, and 
equally so is that of any sort of style or design to a building 
erected for carrying on any manufacture; wherefore. some au- 
thentic particulars relative to this one at Leeds can hardly fail 
to be interesting. AJthough the mill itself was begun at the 
latter end of 1838, and opened in May, 1841, the office building, 
which is the principal one in point of design and architectural 
enrichment, was not commenced until September, 1842, and 
was completed about the same time the following year, under 
the superintendence of the architect, Mr. Jas. Combe, of Leeds. 
The mil] forms a parallelogram in plan, of 400 feet from east to 
west, by 220 from north to south. The other sides being shut 
out from view, it is only the east end which, together with the 
other building at its north angle, is treated architecturally ; and 
the two united form a frontage of 340 feet. This facade is entirely 
of stone; and the mill portion of it forms a long but low range, 
not exceeding 30 feet in height, which has 18 columns, with the 
intercolumnar screens peculiar to the Egyptian style between 
them reaching midway of the columns, the apace above them 
being glazed to serve as windows, whereby those apertures are 
rendered as little obtrusive as possible, not showing themselves 
as distinct features in the design. The “ office,’ which is about 
6 feet higher, is finished in a superior manner to the other, 
it being fully enriched, and all the details and ornaments accu- 
rately copied from indubitable authorities, partly furnished by 
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Mr. Bonomi, an architect-who has visited Egypt. Its facade is 
modelled after that of an Egyptian temple, presenting a recessed 
portico of six columns, enclosed below by intercolumnar screens, 
and a doorway in the middle one. It was at first intended to 
give greater effect to the architecture by here adopting Egyptian 
polychrony also, as essential to the style ; but that idea was after- 
wards abandoned, it being apprehended that, successful as the 
experiment might prove in itself, the colours would require to 
be constantly refreshed in an atmosphere so unfavourable to them 
as that of Leeds. Behind this building, and towering —— 
it, is seen an obelisk, 125 feet high, which serves as a chimney : 
this also is of stone ; but its pointed apex is formed of triangular 
plates of cast-iron. In the interior of the mill, the roof, which is 
groined, is supported on 50 slender cast-iron columns, placed at 
regular intervals throughout, so as to form five lines of them in 
one direction and ten in the other; thus dividing the plan into 
66 squares, corresponding with which there are as many small 
circular skylights above. This mill is occupied by machinery 
for preparing and spinning linen yarn and making thread ; and 
when filled it will contain about 40,000 spindles, with the re- 
quisite preparing machinery. The building is found to possess 
great advantages over those usually constructed, as to the facilit 
of overlooking, the uniformity of temperature, and the thoroug 
ventilation here produced by mechanical means. ; 
Glasgow Corn Exchange.—Although of but moderate size, this 
structure may be considered an important addition to the archi- 
tecture of Glasgow, on account of the finished elegance which 
pervades its design. The architects, to whose taste it bears tes- 
timony, were Messrs. Brown and Carrick, of Glasgow, and the 
building was begun in October, 1841, and opened for business in 
the November of the following year. Standing at the angle of 
Hope and Wellington-streets it presents both those elevations to 
view at the same time when looked at in that direction, and the 
principal one, or that facing the first-mentioned street, is 84 feet, 
the other 60 feet, in length, and the height to the top .of the 
balustrade 38 feet. Both these fronts, including all their orna- 
mental details, are of polished free-stone, and the other walls are 
also of stone ; so that the building has an appearance of solidity and 
careful execution. Notwithstanding, too, that there is scarcely 
anything that comes under the term of mere ornament, no want of 
further decoration is felt, a sufficiency of that being provided by 
the portico and the windows. The order employed for the first 
of these is after the Jupiter Stator example, and of the others the 
design is both novel and ingenious; there is a striking analogy 
between their composition and that of the portico, the one and 
the other exhibiting both arch and pediment. The interior con- 
sists of a single hall, 80 by 57 feet, and 21 feet to the top of the 
cornice and level of the ceiling at the sides; but this last is car- 
ried up much higher over the centre and larger portion of the | 
room, where the —— is increased to 34 feet, and the light 
admitted by a ceiled lantern of handsome architectural design, 
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whose sides are entirely filled with windows. The effect of so 
large a lantern or clerestory (51 ft. by 30 ft. in its place) sus- 
pended over-head would not have been pleasing ; and as any 
order of the usual proportions would have confined the space too 
much, eight slender iron pillars—four beneath each of the 
longer sides of the lantern—have been adopted. Known to be 
of metal they do not suggest the idea of weakness and fragility, 
and they are rendered ornamental in themselves, while the 
other decorations are in accordance with them. These pil- 
lars are continued down through the floor into the basement or 
cellarage beneath, which forms a store for grain (of which it is 
capable of containing nearly 800 tons), and whose ceiling is 
further supported by twenty-four other smaller cast-iron pillars 
having grooves and flanges up their sides, so that boards can be 
let in between the flanges to separate one parcel of grain from 
another. There is, besides, additional cellarage, &c., under the 
pavement in Hope-street. 


XVIII—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES, 
From September, 1842, to November, 1843. 


1842. Sept. 6. Ghiznee retaken by General Nott. 

8, Admiral Dupetit-Thouars takes possession of Otaheite and the sur- 
rounding group of islands in the name of the King of the French. 

16. General Pollock, after fdrcing the Passes, re-occupies Cabul, and 
lants the British flag on the Balla Hissar. From Jellalabad to Gundamuck, 
ut especially from the latter place to Cabul, the Afghans maintained au 

irregular but formidable contest, assembling in great numbers on the heights, 
and obstinately contesting each post. 

21. Lady Sale, Lady Macnaghten, and the other prisoners who had been 
detained by Akhbar Khan since the disasters at Cabul in January, arrived 
in safety in General Pollock's camp. 

Oct. 1. Lord Ellenborough, Governor-general of India, issues a procla- 
mation from Simla, which states that the disasters in Afghanistan having 
been avenged upon every scene of past misfortune, the British army will be 
withdrawn to the Sutlej. 

12. After destroying the fortifications, Cabul is evacuated by the British 
troops, who arrive at Jellalabad, in three divisions, on the 22d and two 
following days. 

Nov. 5. The Dutch and Belgian plenipotentiaries sign a treaty at the 
Hague, for the settlement of the disputes which ensued on the separation of 
the two countries. 

13. Disturbances break out at Barcelona, which in a few days assume a 
serious complexion. The troops are driven out of the city with great loss, 
and retreat to the citadel of Montjuich, On the 17th a junta is established. 
The principal watchwords of the insurrection are, “ Down with Espartero 
and his government!” and “ Justice and protection to national industry !” 

14, The Spanish Cortes opens, aud the opposition carry the election of the 
president, vice-president, and the four secretaries, on which the Regent 
dismisses the ministry. 
21. The Income Tax Commissioners for the City of London commence 
their sittings for hearing appeals against assessments. 
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23. By direction of the War-oflice, the Park and Tower guns are fired to 
celebrate the receipt of the news from India and China. The same news 
was received at Liverpool with firing of guns and ringing of bells. In the 
manufacturing districts the intelligence gave a marked stimulus to trade. 

Dec. 3. The bombardment of Barcelona from the fort of Montjuich com- 
mences, and after continuing for fifteen hours, is suspended, and the autho- 
rities are called upon to surrender. In the morning the inhabitants elect a 
new junta, the revolutionary factions are disarmed, and Van Halen is in- 
formed that his troops can enter the city. 

5. Mr. Howard, the attorney, obtains a verdict, with 100/. damages, 
against Sir Wm. Gossett and other officers of the House of Commons, for a 
trespass committed in breaking open his house in search for him. 

10. Death of Lord Hill, the commander-in-chief, aged 71. 

20. The ‘ Moniteur’ announces officially that Rear-Admiral Dupetit- 
Thouars had taken possession of the Marquesas Islands in the name of the 
King of the French. 

27. A meeting, at this time called “a great Repeal meeting,” held at 
Ennis, although the number of persons present did not exceed seven or eight 
thousand. Resolutions were passed in favour of repeal, and fixity of tenure, 
and condemning the new poor law. 

1843. Jan. 3. Espartero dissolves the Spanish Cortes, which are to meet 
in April. 

9. At the weekly meeting of the Repeal Association Mr. O’Connell an- 
nounces that ‘‘ 1843 is and shell be the great repeal year.” Ina letter to 
the people of Ireland he enumerates five great measures which are to com- 
bine all Teidinnen in the struggle for accomplishing this prophecy :—1l. The 
total abolition of the tithe rent-charge. 2. Fixity of tenure for the occupying 
tenants. 3. The encouragement and perfecting of Irish manufactures. 4. 
Complete suffrage and vote by ballot. 5. Abolition of the present poor 
law and augmentation of well-regulated charitable institutions. 

20. Mr. Edward Drummond, private secretary to Sir Robert Peel, shot 
at Charing-cross, about four o’clock in the afternoon, by a man named 
M‘Naughten. The ball entered behind, near the inferior angle of the 
shoulder-blade. The assassin drew another pistol, when he was arrested. 
Mr. Drummond died on the following Wednesday, the 24th, at seven o'clock 
in the morning. ° 

26. One of the largest non-political meetings ever held in Dublin, to con- 
sider the propriety of erecting a testimonial to Father Mathew, whose exer- 
tions in the cause of temperance are so well known. The Duke of Leinster 
in the chair. 

Feb. 8. An earthquake in the West Indies, by which Point-a-Pitre, in 
the French island of Guadaloupe, was entirely destroyed. The shock was 
severely felt at Antigua and Martinique; but, with the exception of Anti- 
gua, the visitation passed lightly over other British islands. 

17. A severe action between the British troops under Sir Charles Napier 
and the forces of the Ameers of Scinde, when the latter were defeated ; and 
on the next day the Ameers surrendered themselves prisoners of war. The 
Ameers had signed a treaty with the British on the 14th, and on the follow- 
ing day they treacherously attacked the residence of the British Commis- 
sioners with a large force. On the 20th the British occupied Hyderabad, 
the capital. Subsequently the Governor-General annexed Scinde to the 
British empire. 

22. Ata general Court of the Proprietors of University College, it is 
stated that the number of pupils in the session of 1841-42 was 886; of whom 
336 were students in medicine, 155 in the arts, and 395 were pupils in the 
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junior school. The receipts from students were 12,755/., of which 36752. 
accrued to the college; and the-year's income from other sources was 40397. 

22. About the end of the mouth the newspapers announce “ an insurrec- 
tionary movement,” as it is called, in Wales. A leader appears in woman's 
clothes, surrounded however by others dressed as women, “ Rebecca's 
daughters,” with a number of men undisguised, and they break down the 
toll and turnpike gates. The leaders are well mounted; and their move- 
ments are so ubiquitous that neither troops, yeomanry, nor police, who have 
been on the alert, are able to arrest any of them. 

— Espartero, at the instance of the French Government, yielding to 
necessity, disavowed the charges against i the French consul, who, it 
was alleged, took an active part in promoting the insurrection at Barcelona. 

— A bill is introduced into the senate of the United States by Mr. Linn, 
to make provision for the occupation of the Oregon territory, which was 
carried, 

March 3. Five waggons and a cart, conveying Chinese silver to the value, 
it is said, of 1,000,000/. sterling, entered the Mint, escorted by troops and 
followed by a large crowd. 

4, The trial of M‘Naughten at the Central Criminal Court for shooting 
Mr. Drummond concluded, after having continued two days. The jury 
found him “ Not Guilty, on the ground of insanity ;” and in a few days 
afterwards he was removed to Bethlem Hospital. 

15. The Auti-Corn Law League commence a series of weekly meetings at 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

17. A comet, or supposed comet, become visible in our hemisphere. Sir 
Jobn Herschel, writing on the 19th of March, gives the following account of 
this phenomenon :—“ Its tail, for such I cannot doubt it to be, was conspi- 
cuously visible, both last night and the night before, as a vivid luminous 
streak, commencing close beneath the stars Kappa and Lambda Leporis, 
and thence stretching obliquely westwards and downwards, between Gamma 
and Delta Eridani, till lost in the vapours of the horizon. The direction of it, 
prolonged on a celestial globe, passes precisely through the place of the Sun 
in the Kcliptic at the present time; a circumstance which appears conclusive 
as to its cometic nature. As the portion of the tail actually visible on Friday 
evening was fully 30 degrees in length, and the head must have been beneath 
the horizon, which would add at least 25 degrees to the length, it is evident 
that, if really a comet, it is one of first-rate magnitude ; and if it be not one, 
it is some phenomenon beyond the earth’s atmosphere of a nature even yet 
more remarkable.—Eight p. m.: The tail of the comet, for such it must now 
assuredly be, is again visible, though much obscured by haze, and holding 
very nearly the same position.” The comet was seen in the United States, 
the East Indies, New Zealand, &c. 

22. A motion to abrogate the vote by ballot in the French Chamber of 
Deputies negatived by 201 to 193. 

25. The Thames Tunnel opened throughout for foot-passengers. 

April 3. The Spanish Cortes opened. The opposition, consisting of Car- 
lists, Christinos, aud republicans, disqualified the ministerial candidate for 
the presidentship, on the ground of illegal practices at his election for Badajoz, 
on which the ministry resigned. On the 10th of May the Lopez ministry 
was formed. In consequence of their insulting demands they were dismissed 
by the Regent; and ou the 26th of May the Cortes was dissolved. 

10. At the weekly meeting of the R Association, Mr. Thomas Steel . 
states that he has been appointed by the Liberator to go from one end of 
America to the other to agitate the question of repeal. 

21. The Duke of Sussex died this day at noon, at Kensington Palace, in 
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his 74th year. On May 2nd and 3rd the body lay in state; and on the 4th 
the funeral took place at Kensal Green Cemetery, which his royal highness 
had chosen as his last resting-place. 

25. Her Majesty gave birth to a princess at four o'clock this morning. 

_ May 7. A great meeting of the Irish Repealers on the Curragh of Kildare 
is spoken of as the largest assembly in Ireland since the visit of George 1V., 
aud may be considered as the first of the *‘ monster” meetings. 

11. Sir William Heygate elected chamberlain of the City of London, 
after a contest with Sir John Pirie, who resigued. , 

13. Serious frauds discovered in the Custom-house department. 

18. At the opening of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
the secession of the Non-intrusion members took place. The seceders are 
about four hundred in number, or one-third of the establishment. 

— Death of Sir Charles Bagot, late Governor-general of Canada, at 
Kingston. 

23. Disturbances at Malaga in consequence of the dismissal of Lopez and 
his cabinet. In Catalonia symptoms of hostility to the governmeut of the 
Regent appear. ly in June the insurrection begins to spread. 

30. A deputation of eighty noblemen and gentlemen present an address to 
Lord Morpeth, bearing the signatures of 38,674 of his friends and supporters 
in the West-Riding of Yorkshire. 

— Towards the end of this month the crusade of “ Rebecca and her daugh- 
ters” against toll-gates in: Wales increases in activity and audacity. 

Numerous meetings are held during April and May to oppose the Fac- 
tories Education Bill. 

Natal is anuexed to the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Dr. Pusey’s sermon, charged with containing opinions contrary to the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of England, condemned by a Uni- 
versity Board without reason assigned. The Vice-chancellor refuses to 
comply with an address, signed by resident members of convocation and 
bachelors of civil law, requesting uim to make known the ground of the 
sentence on Dr. Pusey. . 

Juue 1, The new Post-office arrangements between this country and 
France come into operation. 

4. The Rhadamauthus steamer, with four companies of the 61st, suddenly 
arrives at Waterford, having beeu dispatched from Dublin under the im- 
pression that an insurrection had broken out. The Repeal rent this week 
amounted to 904/., a larger sum than any yet received. In the week fol- 
lowing the rent reached 17172. 

11. Through the corruption of some of the troops the revolutionary junta 
is re-established at Barcelona; but the citadel, which commands the town, 
is held by Colonel Echabeau for the Regent's government. The example 
of Barcelona in “ pronouncing” against the Regent is followed between the 
18th and 25th of the present month by Corunna, Seville, Burgos, Santiago, 
Cadiz, and a number of other places. Espartero left Madrid with 8000 men 
for the scene of insurrection. 

19. The completion of a memorial to Hampden, erected on Chalgrove 
field where he fell, on the 18th June, 1643, was celebrated this day (Monday). 

27. Mr. Murray, the eminent publisher of Albemarle-street, died, in his 
65th year. 

28. The Oxford Convocation, amid a scene of the utmost tumult, con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Civil Law on Mr. Everett, the American am- 
bassador ; the dissentients alleging that Mr. Everett was at one time a Uni- 
tarian minister. 

July 1. The Repeal rent amounted to 24951. 

3. The prizes offered Ly the Royal Commission for Cartoons for the deco- 
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rations of the new Houses of Parliament having been awarded, Westminster 
Hall, where they had been placed, is opened to the public, for the first week 
at a small charge, and afterwards gratuitously. 

23. The insurrection in Spain completely successful. On the 15th 
Narvaez arrived in the neighbourhood of the capital, which he summoned to 
surrender. On the 17th he withdrew to meet and attack the troops of the 
government under Zurbano and Seoane ; and on the 22nd they engaged for 
about a quarter of an hour, when both armies “ fraternized,” that is, the 
‘ government troops deserted in a body. On this the municipality of Madrid 
determined to surrender the capital, and Narvaez marched in on the 23rd. 
The Lopez ministry was immediately re-constituted. Nothing was known 
at the time of the movements of the Regent; but it afterwards appeared 
that he was making his way to Cadiz, and on the 21st he was bombarding 
Seville. The siege was raised on the night of the 27th; and on the previous 
night, with an escort of 300 or 400 cavalry, Espartero started for Cadiz, 
where he embarked on board Her Majesty’s ship Malabar. Before the 
Malabar sailed for Lisbon he issued an address to the Spanish nation. On 
reaching Lisbon the Portuguese government refused him permission to land. 
On the 16th of August the new Spanish government deprived Espartero, and 
those who signed his protest, of their titles, ranks, orders, and decorations. 

25. Mr. Bright, one of the Society of Friends, and a leading member of 
the Anti-Corn Law League, returned for Durham. At the close of the poll 
the numbers were, for Mr. Bright 488, Mr. Purvis 410. 

Carmarthenshire, and the southern mining and manufacturing districts, 
become the seat of disorders, which were at first confined to the rural dis- 
tricts on the borders of Pembrokeshireand Carmarthenshire. The followers 
of “ Rebecca” are still more active in destroying turnpike-gates, and more 
skilful in eluding the vigilance of the military and police, appearing in large 
bodies at given signals, the flight of a rocket, or bonfires on the hills, and 
disappearing with singular alacrity. 

Aug. 22. One of the greatest Repeal meetings yet held, took place on 
the hill of Tara, the traditionary abode of Irish royalty. 

23. Espartero and a number of Spanish noblemen and gentlemen arrive 
in London. The reception of the ex-regent by the English Government was 
marked by great sympathy and respect: the Duke of Wellington, the Earl 
of Aberdeen, Sir R. Peel, Lord Palmerston, and a number of of 
distinction called upon him the day after his arrival. On the 26th he paid 
his respects to her Majesty at Windsor. 

26. Great fire at Kingston, Jamaica; four hundred houses burned down, 
and the loss of property is roughly estimated at 250,000/. 

28. The King of the French with several members of his family (ten 
in number), including the young Count de Paris, were threatened with 
a fatal accident while taking an airing in a char-a-banc. A feu-de-joie 
from the villagers of Tréport frightened the horses, which plunged while 
passing a draw-bridge, and the leaders sprung over the bridge, breaking the 
chains in their course and dragging a third horse after them, while the 
Didee of the carriage were within two or three inches of the edge of the 

e. 

— The Queen and Prince Albert embarked at Southampton on board 
the royal yacht, on a marine excursion. After landing at the Isle of Wight, 
Devonport, and passing round Falmouth harbour in a barge, the party 
returned to the royal yacht, and, accompanied by a fleet of war-steamers, 
struck off for the opposite coast of France, to fulfil the promised visit to the 
King of the French at the Chateau d’Eu. Her Majesty and the Prince 
landed on Saturday the 2nd of September, and were received in the most 
friendly and affectionate manner by the Orleans family ; his majesty Louis 
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Philippe being especially cordial in his reception of his illustrious guests. 
Sunday was passed iu quietness, but the three following days were occupied 
by fétes in the forest, concerts, and other entertainments; and on Thursday 
morning, September 7, her Majesty re-embarked, aud Ianded at Brighton ou 
the same afternoon. 

29. A re-action against the new government at Madrid burst out into 
overt acts, The regiment del Principe revolted, the complaint being that 
Narvaez, who had gained the army by promising to grant discharges to 
those who had served a certain period, and to advance the non-commis- 
sioued officers a grade, had not fulfilled the obligation. He prevailed upon 
the regiment to lay down their arms, and being supported by a large force, 
the disarmed. soldiers were locked up in separate divisions. After this he 
was about to draw out every fifth man to be immediately shot, but was pre- 
vailed upon to select twelve ringleaders instead, eight of whom were shot. 

Sicily, Naples, Piedmont, and the States of the Church agitated by 
the serious and extensive spread of an insurgent spirit, which, in a few cases, 
broke out into overt acts. 

— The first Irish court of Repeal Arbitrators was opened at Blackrock. 

— Father Mathew, the great promoter of temperance, during a visit of a 
few weeks in the metropolis, administered the temperance pledge to 74,000 

rsons, 

Pe t. 1. The Court of Common Council vote an address to Espartero, 
which was presented at a banquet given to him by the Lord Mayor at the 
Mansion House. 

3. Barcelona declares itself against the new government, and is fired 
upon from the citadel of Montjuich. 

6. Captain J. C. Ross returns from his expedition to the South Pole. 

7. A meeting held at the Crown and Anchor, for the purpose of raising 
a subscription to send out the Rev. Dr. Wolff to Bokhara, to ascertain the 
fate of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly. 

10. The Rebecca outrages have degenerated into incendiarism, and a poor 
old woman, the keeper of a toll-gate, has been murdered. 

" — Ata great Repeal meeting, Mr. O'Connell promised he would have 
his Protection Society of Three Hundred sitting before Christmas, and “ I 
hope,” he said, “ to be able to give you, as a New Year's Gift, a parliament 
in College Green.” 

13. Her Majesty and Prince Albert left Brighton in the royal yacht for 
Ostend, on a visit to the King of the Belgians. After visiting Bruges, Ghent, 
Ostend, Brussels, and Antwerp, the royal party re-embarked on Wednesday, 
and landed at Woolwich on the 21st. 

14. A bloodless revolution happily consummated at Athens, the object 
being the convocation of a national convention, in order to a final arrange- 
ment of the constitution, to secure ministerial responsibility and national 
representation. 

15. The Maharajah Shere Singh, ruler of the Punjab, his sons, and their 
wives and children, assassinated at the instigation of Dhyan Singh, the 
prime minister, who was himself afterwards murdered. This revolutionary 
movement is expected to lead to British intervention. 

28. The Anti-Corn Law League resumed its metropolitan agitation, by 
commencing the first of a series of monthly meetings in Covent Garden 
Theatre. A report of the past year’s proceedings ,was read, from which 
it appeared that the receipts had been 50,2902, and the expenditure 
47,814/. The League had distributed 9,826,000 tracts, weighing upwards 
of 100 tons, to 237,000 electors in 24 counties, and 259,226 electors in 
187 boroughs; in all], to 496,226 electors. During the year deputations 
from the League had visited betwixt twenty and thirty counties, aud 
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had addressed the agriculturists at great public meetings. Mr. Cobden 
explained the future plans of’ the League. First, it was intended to raise 
100,000/. in the ensuing year, instead of 50,000/.; next, to open a corre- 
dence the most extensive that was ever contemplated with the electoral 
body, and to keep them well informed as to the merits of the free-trade 
uestion by means of the penny postage and a stamped new . Eve 
a would also be visited, and the electors, without distinetion of meri 
invited to meet the deputations of the League. By incessant action upon 
the electoral body, the question of free trade would be placed in such a posi- 
tion that the time would soon come when the council of the League would 
be warranted in addressing the Queen to dissolve Parliament and give the 
electors an opportunity of returning free-trade eandidates ; and if consti- 
tuencies were not provided with a candidate, the League would send them 
one. In pursuance of the course here pointed out, it was not the intention 
of the League to recommend further petitioning to the present Parliament. 
28. Southampton made the packet station forthe Madeira, West Indian, 
Mexican, and Mediterranean mails, instead of Falmouth. 
— Meetings for the acceleration of the Indian mails held during the 
present month, in London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 
— The revival of trade becomes more perceptible and decided. 
Oct. 1. A “monster meeting” of the Irish repealers at Mullaghmast, which, 
except the meeting at Tara, was the most imposing assemblage yet held. 

3. The ‘ Gazette’ contained a proclamation by the Queen respecting the 
disturbances in South Wales, and especially in Pembroke, Cardigan, and 
Carmarthen, offering rewards of 500J. for the discovery of the actual perpe- 
trators of incendiary fires, or fatal outrages upon the person ; and 50/. for 
the discovery of perpetrators of minor offences, with a promise of pardon to 
all informers, except the actual perpetrators. 

7. The Irish government issues a proclamation prohibiting a great Repeal 
meeting which was intended to be held on the following day at Clontarf, 
three miles from Dublin, at which persons were to have attended on horse- 
back, and to have paraded as the “ Repeal Cavalry.” The proclamation 
not only forbad the meeting in question, but declared such meetings, the 
language that had been held at them, and the intimidating display of 
numbers, illegal. Mr. O'Connell also issued a proclamation, recommend- 
ing the people to repair to their own dwellings, and not place themselves in 
peril of a collision. In the night the hustings were removed; and, on Sun- 
day, the day of the meeting, the ground was occupied by a strong force of ar- 
tillery, cavalry, andinfantry. The day passed off with the greatest quietness. 

10. The ‘ Gazette’ announces the appointment of a commission to inquire 

into the operation of the turnpike laws in Wales, and the causes which led 
to the recent outrages. 
14. Mr. O'Connell, Mr. John O’Connell, and a number of the leading 
repealers, are arrested on a charge of conspiracy, sedition, and unlawfully 
conspiring. They were held to bail, and treated with marked courtesy by 
the legal authorities. The proceedings commenced on the first day of term, 
November 2, and are pending at the time this.sheet is sent to the press. 

21. The vacancy in the representation of the City of London, occasioned 
by the death of Sir Matthew Wood, M.P., is filled after a sharp contest by 
Mr. Pattison, the Bank Director, who formerly sat for the City. His oppo- 
nent was Mr. Thomas Baring, of the house of Baring, Brothers, and Co. 
On the declaration of the poll, the numbers were, for Mr. Pattison 6532, 
Mr. Baring 6367 ; majority 165. 

25. The Queen and Prince Albert left Windsor for Cambridge, and 
spent the night at Trinity Lodge. On the following morning they pro- 
ceeded to the Senate-house, where the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
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Law was conferred on the Prince; and in the afternoon went to Wimpole, 
the seat of Lord Hardwicke, about ten miles from Cambridge. On Saturday 
the 28th they returned to Windsor. At Waltham the Queen stopped 
several minutes for the purpose of inspecting Queen Eleanor’s Cross. 

27. The Welsh special commission opened at Cardiff. The principal 
culprit was a young farmer, aged 20, who resisted the civil power with 
arms, and was taken in the act. He was sentenced to transportation for 20 
years. The remainder of the prisoners pleaded guilty, except a few, whom 
the indulgence of the Crown lawyers allowed to go free. Two were trans- 
ported for seven years ; and others were sentenced to various terms of im- 
prisonment, not of very great length. In passing some of the sentences, the 
judge held out the hope of further mercy trom the Crown; but not unless 
the cessation of outrages in South Wales showed the feasibility of leniency. 
The proceedings were brought to a sudden close on Monday the 30th, by 
the prisoners submitting to the Crown, and pleading guilty : 

ov. 1. The appointment of a Commission on Land Tenures in Ireland 
is announced. 

6. General Narvaez, while proceeding to the Madrid Opera, fired at 
simultaneously by two persons from opposite sides of the street; and on 
turning the corner of the next street more shots were fired. Of the two 
aides-de-camp who were with him in the carriage, one was rather seriously 
wounded and a ball grazed the forehead of the other. 

8. The Spanish cortes having been opened on the 26th ult., the two legis- 
lative bodies this day declare the queen of age by 209 over 16 votes. 

— Mr. Warburton returned for Kendal by a majority of 63: War- 
burton 182, Bentinck 119. 

14. Great Free Trade meeting at Manchester, at which the sum of 
12,6067. is subscribed as a contribution to the Anti-Corn-Law League. 


16. The closing price of the three per cent. Consols is 963 ; on the same 
day in 1842, 94§. 


XIX.—BANKRUPTCY ANALYSIS, 
From November 1, 1842, to November 1, 1843. 


Agricultural Machine Maker, 1. Anchor Manufacturer, 1. Apothe- 
caries, 9. Attorneys, 4. Auctioneers, 6. Bacon Factor, 1. Bakers, 20. 
Bankers, 10. Bill Brokers, 2. Blacksmiths, 2. Boiler Makers, 2. 
Bookbinders, 2. Booksellers and Stationers, 24. _ Boot and Shoe Makers, 
11. Brass Founders, 2. Brewers, 24. Brick Makers, 4. _ Brokers, 2. 
Brush Makers, 2. Builders, 41. Butchers, 11. Carpenters, &c., 39. 
Carpet Manufacturers, 5. Carriers, 4. Carvers and Gilders, 2. Cattle 
Dealers, 6. | Cheesemongers, 6. Chemists and Druggists, 27. Coach 
Makers, 14. Coach Proprietors, 4. Coal Merchants and Dealers, 26. 
Commission Agents, 9. Coopers, 3. Corn Merchants and Dealers, 31. 
Cotton Dealers and Manufacturers, 10. Dairyman, 1. Dealers, 14. 
Drapers, 52. Dyers, 6. Earthenware Dealers, 13. Earthenware Manu- 
facturers, 4. Eating-house Keepers, 2. Engineers, 6. Engraver, 1. 
Farmers, 5. Fellmongers, 2. Fishmonger, 1. Flax Spinners, 4. 
Furriers, 3. Glove Manufacturer, 1. Grocers, 82. Hair Dressers, 4. 
Hardwaremen, 23. Hat Manufacturers, 3. Hatters, 8. Horse Dealers, 4. 
Hosiers, 9. Innkeepers, 45. Ironfounders, 19. Ironmongers, 15. 
Jewellers, 2. Leather Sellers, 15. Lime Burners, 3. Linen Drapers, 24. 
Linen Manufacturers, 4. Livery Stable Keepers, 2. Lodging-house 
Keepers, 6. Machinists, 9. Maltsters,5. Mercers, 10. Merchants, 60. 
Millers, 21. Money Scriveners, 13. Oilmen, 2. Omnibus Proprietor, 1. 
Organ Builder, 1. Painters, 6. Paper Stainer, 1. Pawnbrokers, 6. 
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Plumbers and Glaziers, 11. Poulterer, Printers,6. Railroad Con- 
tractor, 1. 7. Sail Manufacturers, 4. Schoolmasters, 2. 
Ship Brokers, 6. Ship Owners, 5. Shipwrights, 4. eg tga 4. 
Silk Manufacturers and Dealers, 9. Slaters, 3. Soap Maker, 1. Stone 
Masous, 2. Surgeons, 7. Tailors, 27. Tallow Chandler, 1. Tile 
Maker, 1. Timber Merchants, 8. Tobacconists, 3. Victuallers, 44. 
Warehousemen, 7. Watchmakers, 7. Wheelwrights, 2. Wine and 
Spirit Merchants, 31. Woollen Drapers, 18. Woollen Manufacturers and 
Dealers, 16. | Woolstaplers, 3. | Worsted Manufacturers, 10. Worsted 
Spinners, 3. Various, 31. Total, 1169. 


XX.—NECROLOGICAL TABLE, 1843. 


OF LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, AND PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 
Age 
1842. Nov. 17. John Varley, eminent water-colour artist  . 64 
20. Lady Calcott (Maria Graham), ‘ Life of Poussin,’ &e. 55 
Dec. 27. Archdeacon Wrangham . 74 


1843. Jan. 3. T. C. Hofland, landscape-painter - 66 
17. Abraham Raimbach, engraver . 67 
26. Henry Nelson Coleridge 
28. Louisa Seyfarth (Miss L. Sharpe), artist ° ° 
Feb. 26. Antoine Marie Peyre, architect . 74 
. March 21. J. Sauterleite, German artist—glass painting, &c. . 47 
—. Robert Southey, LL.D., poet laureate . ° - 68 
—. Baron La Motte-Fouqué, pvet and novelist . - 66 
—. Luigi Sabatelli, historical painter . . - 70 
April 4. W. Sawrey Gilpin, landscape-gardener ° - 
: 6. Henry Thompson, R.A. artist. - 70 
29. Alexis Olenin, President Academy Fine Arts, St. 
Petersburg . - 73 
—. His Royal Highness Augustus, Duke of Sussex - 70 
—. — Skotaikov, Russian engraver . - 65 
May 4. Frederick Wilh. Facis, medallist ‘ 79 


28. James Hakewill, architect, ‘History of Windsor, &e. 65 
—. Dr. Noah Webster, ‘English Dictionary’ . . 84 

29. W. H. Pyne, ‘Wine and Walnuts, nies Resi- 
dences,’ &c. « 74 
June 7. Joh. Christ. Fried. Holderlin, German poet 73 
—. Ippolito Rossellini, Egyptian Antiquities . . 43 

July 2. Dr. Sam. Hahnemann, author of Homeopathic 


system - 88 
11. Caroline Pichler, German novelist ‘ ° . 74 
25. Baron von Rumohr, fine arts,&c. 58 
—. Joh. Fred. Kind, German novelist, ve and dra- 
Aug. 28. Sir Charles Morgan, D. 
Oct. 7. George Maddox, architect and artist . 83 
15. John Foster, ‘ Essays on the _— of Charac- 
ter,’ &c. 73 


Oct. 31. Rev. W. Lewis Rham, rural economy . ‘ ‘ - 64 


*,,* In the table for 1843 we gave the name of the Rev. M. Maturin as 


the author of ‘ Bertram.’ This was an error; the author of ‘ Bertram’ died 
in 183 


London: Printed by W. Clowes & Sons, Stamford Street. 
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